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THE BIRMINGHAM PLAN OF PUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM. 


On the 15th of November last a sub-committee of the six hundred 
of the Birmingham Liberal Association appear to have agreed to the 
following seundedion: — 


‘* That in the opinion of this meeting it is desirable that local representative 
authorities should be empowered to acquire, on payment of fair compensation, 
on a principle to be fixed by Parliament,‘all existing interests in the retail sale 
of intoxicating drinks within their respective districts ; and thereafter, if they 
think fit, to carry on the trade for the convenience and on behalf of the inha- 
bitants, but so that no individual shall have any pecuniary interest in or derive 
any profit from the sale.” 


The wording of the resolution is, perhaps unavoidably, rather 
vague. But this defect is amply compensated by the very full and 
clear speech of Mr. Chamberlain. He lays down three proposi- 
tions: first, that the absolute suppression of drinking is impossible ; 
secondly, that unless we can secure some better regulation of drinking, 
the evils of which we complain will be permanent, and possibly 
extended ; and, thirdly, that this regulation can only be sufficiently 
secured by entrusting the trade to the control of the local authorities. 

It is, of course, this last proposition on which the whole project 
rests. From it Mr. Chamberlain expects these advantages: first, the 
diminution of the number of public-houses; secondly, a greater ad- 
herence to the law ; thirdly, that the liquor sold will be pure and 
unadulterated ; fourthly, it is urged on behalf of the plan that it 
would facilitate the making fresh regulations against intemperance, 
if needed. 

To this plan Mr. Chamberlain anticipates there may be three 
objections. First, it may be said that it is wicked to sell liquor ; 
secondlygthat it is wrong to compensate the publicans; thirdly, 
that those who propose this scheme are entering on a vast specula- 
tion, the end of which no man can sec. 

We have placed before the reader the summary of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech, because he seems to have taken considerable pains in 
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its preparation, and in order that, on a subject of so much importance, 
the reader may have the whole case before him. 

By way of clearing the ground, we may at once point out several 
propositions of Mr. Chamberlain which it is not our intention to 
dispute. We certainly shall not contend that it is possible to put an 
end to drinking altogether—we should as soon think of a plan for 
putting an end to eating. Nor are we much moved by the objection 
that it is wrong to enter into the liquor trade, which appears to us 
just as legitimate as any other. Nor yet are we oppressed by the 
objection that it is wrong to compensate a publican from whom you 
take away by force the means by which he earns his bread ; indeed, 
we incline to the opinion that not to do so would be the height of 
tyranny and cruelty. We do not exactly know who the six hundred 
of Birmingham are, but their moral courage must be at least equal 
to the physical daring of the glorious six hundred of Balaklava, if they 
are afflicted with no misgivings at the sight of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
third objection, that “they are entering on a vast speculation, the 
end of which no man can see.” 

The following was the proposal of Mr. Chamberlain in May last : 
Town councils might be empowered, after giving the usual notice, 
and on payment of a fair compensation based on the average profits 
of the last three years, to acquire all or any of the licenses within 
its jurisdiction, and at the same time the powers possessed by 
licensing justices and licensing committees might be vested in the 
councils, with an appeal to the High Court of Justice only, and subject 
to the provision that no new license should be granted till the pro- 
portion had been reduced to, say, one in five hundred of population. 
Power should be given to the councils to deal with all or any of the 
houses acquired by them in any of the following ways, namely ; (a) 
to abandon them altogether; (+) to grant such license to the highest 
bidder, under conditions to be fixed by the council, and for a period 
not exceeding five years; (c) to carry on the trade in the present 
premises, or in other premises rented or purchased for the purpose, 
under the conduct of managers, with remuncration independent of 
the amount of or profits on the sale of intoxicating drinks. In the 
two last cases the amount received for the sale of licenses or as 
profit from the traffic should be carried to a license fund, to be applied 
as follows: 1. To pay interest on all loans contracted for purchase 
of license or premises. 2. To create a sinking fund to extinguish 
loans in twenty years from date. 3. To pay all costs of management 
and expenses of carrying out the Act. 4. To buy up and extinguish 
licenses till the maximum proportion of one in five hundred of the 
population has been reached. 5. The surplus (if any) to be used, first 
in securing the earlier repayment of the loans contracted till these 
have been entirely extinguished, and then to be carried to thé 
credit of the education rate and the poor rate in fixed proportions. 
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These were the views of Mr. Chamberlain six months ago. Since 
then it appears that he has modified them in the following parti- 
culars. He gives up the plan of compensating the publicans on the 
profits of the last three years, and leaves the matter wholly to 
Parliament. He discards the idea of granting licenses to any one. 
Thus the plan has grown bolder as it advances to maturity. Instead 
of buying up a part of the public-houses, it is now proposed to buy 
them all, and instead of a fixed principle of valuation, the town 
must be ready to pay whatever a Parliament, in which the publicans 
are by no means without influence, may choose to decide. 

The first observation that occurs to us is that this proposal calls 
upon Parliament to make a new and very serious precedent. The 
granting of powers to take other people’s property has hitherto been 
limited to cases of the clearest and most unquestionable utility, 
where the forcible purchase is of land, a kind of property in which 
the public must from its very nature have a kind of dormant joint 
interest with the proprietor. As far as we know, the forcible sup- 
pression of a lawful trade is a proceeding which no English Parlia- 
ment has ever been asked to venture on. Even if the good were 
quite certain, it is most probable that Parliament would submit to 
almost anything rather than establish so violent and dangerous a 
precedent. JLow much more strongly will this be felt when we are 
asked to take this arbitrary step, not to achieve any certain good, 
but to try a doubtful and far from promising experiment ! 

But if Parliament may well be expected to feel the greatest 
reluctance to entertain this new and startling question, what shall 
we say of the town of Birmingham, at whose expense this enormous 
and, as it appears to us, very unpromising experiment is to be tried ? 
To borrow a million of money is no light affair. No one will doubt 
that the rich and prosperous town of Birmingham can give ample 
security for a much larger sum; what we may reasonably doubt is 
whether, even if, which we do not believe, Parliament could be 
induced to give its support to such an experiment, the town would 
exercise the most ordinary prudence if they consented to try it. 

As the complaint is of the number rather than of the quality of 
the public-houses, it seems as unnecessary to buy up the whole in 
order to retrench a part, as it was for Hoti the swincherd to burn 
down his whole hut in order to roast a single pig. We have often 
seen persons pull down a small house to build a large one, but this 
is the first occasion on which we have heard the proposition enter- 
tained of pulling down a large house to build a small one. 

The Birmingham Town Council are cutting out for themselves an 
enormous amount of patronage. As the one publican of the town 
they will have some thousands of lucrative places to give away, 
and to give away to persons who will necessarily become their own 
constituents and the electors for the borough. Are they quite sure 
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of their own virtue ? and, if a long and unvaried experience has made 
them secure on that point, can they answer with equal confidence for 
those who may come after them? Have they no fear that their 
well-meant endeavours to prevent Birmingham from becoming a sty 
of drunkenness may result in turning it into a hot-bed of corruption ? 
The object is to restrict the number of public-houses. In order to 
attain this the Town Council is to go into business as publicans, or 
rather as a single incorporated publican. They will have not merely 
a very large and lucrative patronage, they will be holders of a 
vast and stringent monopoly of their own creating. 

As far as the army of persons dependent on the Town Council go, 
we may reasonably expect a repetition of the American precedent. 
Just as the successful party on the presidential election claim the 
whole patronage of the government as the reward of the victors, so 
it is to be feared will the winning party in the municipal election 
insist upon the patronage as their share of the “spoils.’’ It is said 
that the customers of public-houses will, under the administration of 
the Town Council, obtain better and even cheaper supplies of food 
and stimulants. It may be so, but that is not the ordinary experi- 
ence of those whose unhappy lot it has been to be compelled to deal 
with monopolies. It is an axiom of political economy that where the 
power of extortion is given, it is sure to be used to the utmost sooner 
or later. In the present case it is assumed that the Town Council 
of Birmingham will never abuse the immense power entrusted to 
them, in fact that they, of all mankind, will exercise monopoly with- 
out extortion and patronage without corruption. We entertain no 
doubt of the purity of the motives with which this project is intro- 
duced. The great mass of mankind are virtuous till subjected to 
severe temptation. But even if the present Town Council of 
Birmingham can answer for themselves, how are they to answer for 
those that will come afterthem? They, alas! will pass away; but is it 
quite sure that they will bequeath their virtues to their successors, 
together with the legacy of patronage and monopoly? May nota 
time come, even to Birmingham, when a cry will arise against the 
heavy pressure of the rates? May not some Achitophel arise to point 
out that by an increase in the number of the public-houses a very 
considerable revenue may be raised and the burdens of the rate- 
payers greatly lightened ¥ And if there be found, as assuredly there 
will, an Ahab who will serve Baal a little, there will soon arise a Jehu 
who will serve him much. We are putting no extraordinary case 
but only appealing to the universal experience of mankind. The 
zeal and fervour and disinterestedness of the inventors of a new 
scheme are but faintly transmitted to their successors, and after an 
interval more or less prolonged material interests inevitably prevail. 

Our information as to the proceedings of the body which is to be 
trusted with these powers, as far as we know utterly unprecedented 
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in England, is somewhat scanty. We are not told, nor indeed have 
we the slightest idea, what price the Birmingham Town Council 
intend to put upon their beer and spirits. This is one of the 
especial embarrassments of a monopolist, who has nothing to guide 
him in fixing the price but his own arbitrary will. Let us take the 
different alternat®™s that are open to the Town Council. 

Some ardent reformers may say, ‘“ Make no profit at all, have 
nothing to do with the wages of iniquity.” But this would never be 
endured, for it would imply the payment of-the interest of the debt 
out of the rates, which would disgust the wise, and a sale of beer 
and spirits at a cheaper rate in Birmingham than anywhere else, 
which would be a grievous blow to the authors of this movement. 
Shall the Town Council, then, sell at the rate that prevails just out- 
side Birmingham? But this would be too little if it did not pay 
the interest of the debt, and if it more than paid it the disposition 
of the surplus would, as in the case of the Irish Church, raise the 
most difficult question of all. Will the able and conscientious 
author of the scheme, who is willing to vote for the Permissive Bill, will 
Mr. Chamberlain himself consent to relieve the rates of the town by 
the profits of a traffic for the forcible suppression of which he is, we 
understand, ready to vote? We have put the question as if the 
Town Council were the only persons concerned or haying a voice in 
these questions. But this is very far from being the case. The 
Town Council may shirk the question of profit or no profit in the 
first instance, but the ultimate decision will rest, not with the Town 
Council, but with the ratepayers. It will not be for them a ques- 
tion of abstruse policy, which they will be content to leave to the 
higher powers. It is a question on which they will feel the keenest 
interest, either as ratepayers or as consumers; it is a question on 
which they will believe themselves, and as far as the price and 
quality of beer and spirits are concerned, will be excellent judges. 
We are unwilling to underrate the disinterestedness of human, and 
especially of Birmingham, nature, which has inspired her excel- 
lent representative with so much confidence, but we cannot 
dissemble our apprehension that it is only too probable that the 
result of this well-meant movement will be that two parties will be 
formed—the one the votaries of cheap beer, the other claiming that 
the monopoly be strained to the utmost in order to lighten the pres- 
sure of the rates. We do not presume to suggest which party will 
be victorious, but neither will, in the long run, have much reason to 
congratulate themselves on their success, whether victory incline to 
the side of drunkenness, or of a grinding and hypocritical monopoly. 
It also appears to us very doubtful whether the consumer, who, it 
must always be remembered, is sure to have a voice potential on the 
matter, will be quite as well pleased as the authors of this scheme with 
the attendance and demeanour of persons who are (and it is the glory 
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of the plan) utterly indifferent to his custom, and have not the slight- 
est wish to see his face within their doors again. Shenstone patheti- 

cally complains that we receive our warmest welcome at an inn: that 
complaint at least will not be heard in Birmingham. ~The prospects 
of the consumer are not’brilliant, since all that he has co expect from 
the new creation of his chosen leaders and frier’*°“!s monopoly sea- 
soned by indifference and incivility. > ~*~ <- 

These considerations appear to us so scrious, that we confess we 
should have been opposed to the plan even had the objects which it 
proposes been much more important. How much more must we 
object when we find that all that is suggested as the result is—(1) 
that the number of public-houses will be reduced; (2) that the 
law will be better observed; and (3) that, contrary to the very 
essence of monopoly, the quality of the provisions and stimulants 
supplied will be better (we do not observe that it is said cheaper) 
under its rule. 

It will now be convenient to examine the main assumption on 
which the scheme is founded. 

It is assumed that to reduce the number of publi¢-houses very 
much below what it would be if left to open competition, nay, very 
much below what it is when under the control of magistrates, will 
materially check intemperance. We can have no satisfactory statistics 
on the point, because the experiment of free trade in the retail trade 
of intoxicating liquors has never been tried on a sufficient scale and 
for a sufficient time to furnish us with data on which we can rely. 
We can only reason on somewhat abstract probabilities—a rather 
unsatisfactory ground when issues so momentous are to depend upon 
our conclusions. There are, of course, many and various reasons for 
frequenting a public-house ; but the question we have to answer is, 
Are these motives of such a nature that they would exist only in a 
slight degree if the object of desire were not continually before 
the eyes of the victim? We cannot suppose that, even if the scheme 
were carried out to the fullest extent, the municipality of Birming- 
ham would interpose any very serious interval of time or space 
between the working man and the public-house, or that the munici- 
pality would wish that the public-houses should be purposely made 
inconvenient or disagreeable. Any attempt of the kind would 
inevitably lead to the utter subversion of the whole scheme. We 
shall therefore assume that the obstacles which will be interposed 
between the customer and the public-house cannot be of a very for- 
midable or serious character. Whether these obstacles will be 
sufficient to keep the man away from a place to which by the suppo- 
sition he would go if such obstacles did not exist, must depend 
upon the degree of repulsion exercised upon him by his own home 
and the attraction of the public-house. If he has a wife who, as is 
too often the case with English women of her class, cooks his food 
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in a way that makes it almost or altogether uneatable—if she is a 
termagant, or a slattern, or a confirmed ‘dawdle—the merely lengthen- 
ing the wallt to the public-house by two or three minutes will hardly 
decide the pof@t in favour of home. Attraction is still more powerful 
than repulsion®.If the man be of quick and lively temperament, 
keenly relishing dnd qualified to shine in such society as is open to 
him, a warm politician, a managing man in clubs or benefit societies, 
if he be a leading member of a trades-union, or, finally, if he has a 
decided taste for fermented or spirituous liquors, the lengthening of his 
walk to the public-house will not sensibly diminish his attendance. 
It seems to result from these considerations that the regular attend- 
ance at public-houses will be little, if at all, interfered with by such 
a diminution of their number as the municipal government would 
be willing, or indeed able, to enforce. The whole advantage of the 
measure, therefore, must consist in the influence in the way of 
attraction and opportunity which would be exercised by the differ- 
ence between the number of public-houses licensed by the magistrates 
under the present plan, and the number that would remain after the 
process of buying up had been completed. We know of no data by 
which the amount of effect produced by this reduction of the number 
of casual visitors can be estimated. Of course, all those who go to 
public-houses for the purpose of obtaining needful refreshment will 
continue to go; they are the victims of the system, and, as far as 
they go, furnish an argument against it. We cannot estimate the 
effects of the proposed reduction of the number of public-houses on 
casual tipplers very highly. If, indeed, it were intended that public- 
houses should be as entirely concealed from public notice as betting- 
houses and places for the receipt of stolen goods, there can be no 
doubt that the ocular temptation to the weaker vessels, to whom to 
see a public-house and to enter it are an inevitable sequence, would 
be removed. But it must be remembered that after the Birmingham 
system has been fully developed, the temptation created by public- 
houses will still exist ; the fish will still continue to be caught, only 
there will be fewer night-lines set for them. It must also be 
remembered that nothing is better established than the fact that 
drunkenness does not at all depend on the number or paucity of 
public-houses as compared with the population. These considera- 
tions appear to reduce the advantage to be gained on behalf of 
temperance to very narrow dimensions, and may not unreasonably 
raise a doubt whether an experiment from which such very mode- 
rate results are all that can be looked for, is worth making at all. 
Nothing is more remarkable, and to us more unaccountable, than 
the species of fascination which the bare idea of a monopoly seems 
to exercise over some minds. It is only thirty years ago that we 
contrived to emancipate our minds from the monstrous delusion that 
monopoly was the life and soul of industry and commerce. There 
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are those who still think a government monopoly an excellent form 
of taxation, and the great mass of the community who soar superior 
to these vulgar errors still adhere to their discarded favourite as an 
excellent measure of police by tolerating the qualified monopoly 
of the licensing system. Just as in the days of commercial restric- 
tion the cry always was that the monopoly failed because it was 
not strict enough, so is it alleged that all we want is to trample 
out the last embers of competition, and to place the supply of a 
considerable amount of the food of the poor in the hands of a single 
monopolist. We profess ourselves quite unable to understand how 
that which is economically so utterly wrong can be socially so 
entirely right. We had thought that free and unrestricted com- 
petition in the articles they consume was the charter of the poor— 
the only absolute guarantee that can be given them that they shall 
have what they want at the lowest price and of the best quality. 
We do not believe that to deprive the managers of all interest in the 
sale is the way to accomplish this object, and we believe that the 
new monopolists will soon awake to the conviction that they also 
have an interest adverse to the interest of their customers. It would 
be an edifying spectacle to see a municipal, or perhaps a parlia- 
mentary, election turn on the soundness of the municipal beer or the 
strength of the corporate gin. 

These considerations have led us to inquire whether the first step 
to an improvement does not lie exactly in the contrary direction. 
It seems to us the vainest thing in the world to suppose that by 
placing a trade on a basis economically false, and therefore moraliy 
wrong, you can ever arrive at a good result. You start with an 
injustice ; you take away from the poor man the only infallible 
guarantee that he will obtain what he wants at the lowest price and 
of the best quality that the price will bear. This you have no right 
to do except in a case of extreme necessity, and that necessity has 
never been and can never be shown. 

In 1854, a Committee of the House of Commons, presided over by 
Mr. Charles Villiers, and on which served Sir George Grey, Lord 
March, Sir J. Pakington, Mr. Beckett, Mr. Sotheron, Mr. Lowe, and 
Mr. Kerr Seymer, agreed to a report to the following effect: that 
there should be one uniform license for the sale of intoxicating 
drinks ; that such license should be issued by the magistrates at 
sessions ; that it should be open to all persons of good character to 
obtain such license, on compliance with certain conditions, and the 
payment of a certain annual sum; that every person, previous to 
obtaining a license, should enter into a bond, with two sureties, for 
the observance of the conditions; that the license fee should not be 
less than £6 nor more than £30, and should be graduated according to. 
the population ; that in case of a conviction the sureties might retire. 

Are not these better and safer lines to work upon than the vesting 
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a monopoly in an elective body, and thus placing in their hands the 
double temptation of making money so as to lower the rates by 
adulteration and overcharge, and jobbing the patronage of managers 
for the purposes of municipal or parliamentary corruption? The 
committee distinguished between the conditions which are necessary 
for securing fair play and equality between buyer and seller and the 
regulations which are necessary for the preservation of good order 
and decorum, and they applied the principles applicable to each. 
As far as the question turned on economical considerations, they 
thought they could not give too much liberty. As far as the 
question was one of police, they had no objection to the most 
stringent restrictions that could be devised. The distinction is a 
very obvious one, and in its recognition and adoption lies, we are 
persuaded, the only solution of this difficult and interesting question. 

We should not be dealing fairly with this subject if we dis- 
sembled our opinion, that not only is the specific remedy which it is 
proposed to apply quite inadequate, but that it is founded on a 
radical misconception of the real nature of the mischief. We are 
told that agitation on the subject is increasing ; that if we do not do 
something, others will; and we are reminded of the case of the 
American slaveholders, who lost all because they would not yield in 
time. Agitations are formidable, but only formidable when two things 
combine—some right withheld or some wrong continued which it is 
in the power of the executive or of the legislature to grant or to 
redress. There is nothing of the kind here. We have to deal not 
with a wrong that we can redress, not with a crime which we can 
punish, but with a vice, an evil habit, which is not within the reach 
of the law without an intolerable inroad on personal liberty. Much 
as mankind suffer from each other’s vices, mankind have come to the 
conclusion that it is better to endure them than to submit to the loss 
of liberty which a censorship would imply. 

If the mind is diseased, it is to the mind that the remedy must be 
applied. We are not wholly wanting in this respect. By a general 
system of education we have, we may reasonably hope, offered an alter- 
native to the public-house which we may fairly expect that many will 
adopt, and increased civilisation will react upon those who grew up 
with fewer opportunities of learning. Another auspicious circumstance 
is that we have reformed ourselves. When we think of the example 
which, without the slightest excuse, was set to the poor by our 
ancestors, we should not be too much surprised if the poor are not 
yet clear of the slough in which the rich have not so very long ago 
been wallowing. Crimes and wrongs can be put down at once by 
the strong hand ; habits, especially national habits, are the growth 
of years, and wise and moderate men should be content if they see 
causes at work which tend to their ultimate eradication. 


toBpERT LOWE. 








CHARLES KINGSLEY.’ 


Tue greater part of the work of the world is always carried on 
by people who are working well within themselves, who could do at 
any given moment far more than they are doing, who could very 
probably do very much more permanently than they are ever likely 
to do—at a cost which they dimly divine and are unwilling to meet. 
In the case of ordinary men and women who have common-place 
work to do, we accept this tendency without remark, and as we 
decline to study its more accessible manifestations, we are naturally 
confused by its effects upon natures which are raised in different 
degrees by special gifts above the common level. In really great 
men like Goethe, and Milton, and Marlborough, and Wordsworth, it 
impresses us with a welcome sense of power held in reserve ; there 
are others in whom it strikes us as fastidiousness, of which we do 
not venture to complain. We wish that Campbell, or Gray, or 
Leonardo da Vinci had given us more, but the work which such men 
do for us is so excellent in its different kinds, that we dare not bid 
them force their gift. When the superiority is less marked we are, 
more exacting, at least when the possessor of the superiority tries 
to find a career in its cultivation. We are severe upon the wasted 
lives of those who have talent enough to begin some work out of the 
common hopefully, and not strength enough to carry them on from 
intention to execution without fatigue, which often impoverishes the 
work, and yet more often disenchants the worker. Or we insist that, 
up to forty or fifty at any rate, a worker whose first work was good 
shall continue to improve with practice; we do not reflect that the 
spontaneous activity of the brain, like the spontaneous activity of the 
muscles, begins to decline very soon after growth is complete, and 
that impressions are assimilated far more perfectly when they are 
not collected with a view to the market. Most of those to whom 
this rule is applied think it hard, most of those who apply it think 
it necessary, though they never dream of applying it to those who 
are very unmistakably above themselves. But there have always 
been those of all degrees of greatness who have applied the rule to 
themselves, who have chosen to live at high pressure, though they 
were not unaware that it is easier and safer to live at low. Men 
so unlike as Raffaelle, and Schiller, and Mendelssohn, and Mozart, 
and Dickens, and Kingsley are alike in this, that they gave all that 
it was in them to give, and did all that it was in them todo. We 


(1) “Charles Kingsley, his Letters and Memories of his Life.” Edited by his Wife. 
(London; H. 8. King & Co. 1876.) 
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may say of some of them that their lives were not worthy of their 
art, even then we can hardly say that the art was marred by the life. 
Could Mozart have done better? Could Raffaelle have done more ? 
Pure excitements wore out Mendelssohn as fast as less pure excite- 
ments wore out these; the feverish endeavour of Charles Kingsley 
may have been more spiritual in aim and motive than the yet more 
feverish industry of Charles Dickens, it was equally deadly in its 
result. 

We feel that his widow has chosen the right motto for her 
memorial of him :— 


‘*Sleepe after toyle, port after stormy seas, 
Ease after warre, death after life, does greatly please.” 


He said himself in his speech at the Lotus Club, in 1874 :— 


‘‘One of the kind wishes expressed for me is long life. Let anything be 
asked for me except that. Let us live hard, work hard, go a good pace, get to 
our journey’s end as soon as possible—then let the post-horse get his shoulder 
out of the collar. . . . I have lived long enough to feel, like the old post-horse, 
very thankful as the end draws near. . . . Long life is the last thing that I 
desire. It may be that, as one grows older, one acquires more and more the 
painful consciousness of the difference between what ought to be done and what 
can be done, and sits down more quietly when one gets the wrong side of fifty, 
to let others start up to do for us things we cannot do for ourselves. But it is 
the highest pleasure that a man can have who has (to his own exceeding 
comfort) turned down the hill at last, to believe that younger spirits will rise 
up after him, and catch the lamp of Truth, as in the old lamp-bearing race of 
Greece, out of his hand before it expires, and carry it on to the goal with 
swifter and more even feet.” 


It was only as he neared the wrong side of fifty (or the right) that 
he became willing to leave things which he wished done for others 
to do, but from the early years of a singularly happy marriage he 

vas strangely familiar with the thought that it would be a blessed 
thing to have it all over. It was with him among the beauties of 
the Moselle when his enjoyment of them was keenest, as well as 
among the cares of his parish and the literary labours forced upon 
him by the cares of his family. One almost thinks his craving for 
death when life was most intense was like an ascetic’s craving for 
pain when rapture is at its highest—best understood, so far as either 
is intelligible, as the reaction of nature under a perpetual strain. 
Few who succeed as ascetics would have been happy or useful under 
the conditions of ordinary life: one cannot say that of Kingsley ; his 
good-will, his ready sympathies, his quick perception, his fearless- 
ness would have brought him comfortable employment and earned 
him honourable distinction if he had been content to take life at the 
rate of other country parsons. It almost seems as if it might have 
been so if circumstances had been a little easier—if he had had a 
very moderate amount of private fortune, if he had come into a 
living with a clear income instead of having to spend borrowed 
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money to make the house habitable, and repair in other ways the 
neglect of his predecessor, he might have been able to give more 
scope to his “ favourite occupation’ of “doing nothing,” and to 
avoid to some extent what he disliked most, “work of any kind.” 
He would still have been a notable observer, a famous fisherman, a 
telling preacher, a hearty friend; he would still have been vehement 
against injustice, or what he thought injustice ; but, as he disciplined 
what was excessive in this vehemence, he might easily have come 
to the conclusion to which most men come—that it is best to do 
one’s own share of the world’s work and leave other people to do 
theirs ; he would have gained something and lost much, and escaped 
much also. 

However this may be, there was much in his disposition as well as 
in his circumstances to mark him out for a strenuous life. He said 
himself, writing in 1865 to Mr. Galton on his book on Hereditary 
Talent :— 

‘We are but the disjecta membra of a most remarkable pair of parents. Our 
talent, such as it is, is altogether hereditary. My father was a magnificent 
man in body and mind, and was said to possess every talent except that of 
using his talents. My mother, on the contrary, had a quite extraordinary 
practical and administrative power; and she combines with it, even at her 
advanced age (seventy-nine), my father’s passion for knowledge, and the 
sentiment and fancy of a young girl.” 

His father was ordained late in life, having come to the end of 
his career as a Hampshire country gentleman at the age of thirty 
through his guardians’ improvidence and his own. He went to read 
for orders at Cambridge, and there became acquainted with Dr. 
Herbert Marsh, then Margaret Professor of Divinity, whose interest 
in German literature he shared. In theology the elder Mr. Kingsley 
was rather of the school of Simeon, but perhaps we may trace 
Dr. Marsh’s influence in the resolution with which he stood up for 
geology at a time when a clergyman could not do so without courage. 
The connection bore fruit in other ways: Mr. Kingsley’s first cure 
was in the Fens ; Dr. Marsh, when Bishop of Peterborough, made him 
one of his examining chaplains, and gave him one of his best livings 
to hold for his son, then seventeen. 

Mrs. Kingsley came of a West-Indian family; her father was a 
man of books and science, the intimate friend of Sir Joseph Banks 
and the distinguished John Hunter. At the time of the panic caused 
in Barbadoes by the earthquake wave, and darkness which accom- 
panied the great eruption of the Souffriére of St. Vincent, “he 
opened his window, found it stick, and felt upon the sill a coat of 
powder. ‘The volcano at St. Vincent has broken out at last,’ said 
the wise man, ‘and this is the dust of it.’ So he quieted his house- 
hold and his negroes, and went to his scientific books.” 

Charles Kingsley was born at Holne Vicarage, under the brow of 
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Dartmoor, in 1819: he only remained there six weeks, as his father 
was removing to another curacy in Nottinghamshire ; but his mother 
had enjoyed the scenery upon his account as well as her own, and he 
always felt himself a Devonshireman. As a child Kingsley suffered 
more than once from brain fever, and was moved into a haunted 
room at Barnack Rectory, where he heard too many ghosts ever to 
believe in them in later life, though his imagination was still haunted 
by what he had experienced or fancied. In 1864, he gave the 


following characteristic rationale of the matter to Mrs. Francis 
Pelham :— 


‘*My Dear Arice,—Of Button Cap—he lived in the great north room at 
Barnack (where I was not born). I knew him well. He used to walk across 
the room in flopping slippers, and turn over the leaves of books to find the 
mhissing deed whereof he had defrauded the orphan and the widow. He was an 
old rector of Barnack. Everybody heard him who chose. Nobody ever saw 
him ; but in spite of that he wore a flowered dressing-gown, and a cap with a 
button on it. I never heard of any skeleton being found; and Button Cap’s 
history had nothing to do with murder, only with avarice and cheating. 

‘*Sometimes he turned cross and played Polter-geist, as the Germans say, 
rolling the barrels in the cellar about with surprising noise, which was 
undignified. So he was always ashamed of himself, and put them all back 
in their places before morning. 

‘‘T suppose he is gone now. Ghosts hate mortally a certificated national 
schoolmaster, and (being a vain and peevish generation) as soon as people give 
up believing in them, go away in a huff—or perhaps some one had been laying 
phosphoric paste about, and he ate thereof and ran down to the pond, and 
drank till he burst. He was rats. 





‘* Your affectionate Uncle, 
**C, KINGSLEY.” 

When he was four years old, Kingsley preached his first sermon, 
which his mother wrote down and showed to Bishop Marsh, who 
told her to keep it. Some sentences are prophetic of his later teach- 
ing. ‘ Honesty has no chance against stealing. . . Nobody can tell 
how the devil can be chained in hell. ... If humanity, honesty, 
and good religion fade, we can to a certainty get them back by being 
good again. Religion is reading good books, doing good actions, 
and not telling lies and speaking evil, and not calling their brother 
Fool and Raca.” The first poems, composed eight months later, 
are less remarkable, and as a schoolboy his tastes and character were 
more conspicuous than his abilities. When he was eleven his parents 
had settled for five years at Clovelly, after a halt of ten months at 
Ilfracombe : he was sent to a preparatory school at Clifton (where he 
saw the Bristol riots, which scared him into strong Toryism), and 
thence to the grammar-school at Helston, then under the Rev. 
Derwent Coleridge, where he became intimate with R. Cowley 
Powles, who contributes some interesting letters and recollections. 
His translations into English verse were good, he worked fitfully at 
classics and mathematics, geologized eagerly, and botanized with 
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passion ; he had much information, which his schoolfellows had not, 
and was accordingly unpopular, because, without intending to snub 
them, he produced the effect. Moreover, though he was strong and 
active, he was not expert at games of any kind; on the other hand, 
he bore pain wonderfully, and excelled in all feats that required 
nerve and daring. At the age of fifteen he composed much poetry 
in verse and prose, of which Mr. Powles has preserved some interest- 
ing specimens: one called Hypotheses Hypochondriace, on the 
death of a certain young lady, who, it appears, did not die, is in verse, 
and contains a good deal of observation of Devonshire landscape, 
and innocent Byronic sentiment, forcibly and musically expressed ; 
the other, Psyche, a rhapsody, probably refers indirectly to the 
same occasion; Psyche seeks love through the world and only finds 
it in God, and when she is gone the world misses her. He had come 
now to take an interest in the love of others, if not to have a serious 
love of his own: his interest showed itself characteristically in eager 
advice to his schoolfellow; he bids him “ teach her a love of nature. 
Stir her imagination, and excite her awe and delight by your 
example. ... Teach her to love God, teach her to love nature.” 
He had already views on art, and, as Mr. Powles reminds us, it was 
not the fashion for boys to have views on art forty years ago. His 
views were perhaps as enlightened as Shelley’s; he thought Vandyke 
and Murillo the most exquisitely poctical of all painters, while 
Rubens was magnificent but terrible. 

Hitherto his life had been happy, except for the shock of his 
brother Herbert’s death; but the change in 1836 from Clovelly to 
Chelsea, and from Helston to King’s College, was anything but a 
welcome one. He found clerical society, into which his family were 
naturally thrown, intolerably “ shoppy ;’’ all the details of parish work 
were disgusting to his boyish fastidiousness and his aristocratic pre- 
judices. He had no relaxation that suited him, except the society of 
one or two acquaintances, no exercise except the tramp from Chelsea 
to the Strand, and from the Strand to Chelsea. It is not surprising 
that he overworked himself in a way that he remembered as long as 
he lived, with perceptible injury to his health, and more serious 
injury to the tone of his mind. 

He was well prepared when he went to Cambridge, and obtained 
a scholarship at Magdalene in his first year; but the curriculum was 
thoroughly distasteful to him at the time, though, when he came to 
lecture on the School of Alexandria, he had argued himself into 
admiration of the discipline against which he had rebelled. The 
reaction was not long delayed; he was his own master if he dared to 
be, and he had never known the fear either of man or of more than 
man as a motive for obedience. He was always, indeed, a dutiful 
son, but his respect for his father’s person took the form, even in 
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later life, of holding that his father’s opinions had never given his 
abilities fair play. The disease of “emancipation,” which few clever 
young men escape, unless they are very modest and their elders very 
wise, attacked him in its severest form. He disbelieved almost all 
that he had been taught, and then was distressed at not knowing 
what to believe. He neglected his work and gave himself up to 
wild sports in the Fens, which then presented much of the bleak 
picturesqueness that he has immortalised in his prose idyls. He 
was very popular, but not very sociable, as few of his contemporaries 
cared for such strenuous amusements, and sowed their wild oats 
without so much heart-searching. 

On July 6, 1839, on a visit to Oxfordshire, Kingsley met his 
future wife, Fanny, the daughter of Pascoe Grenfell and Georgiana 
St. Leger, his wife. Some fifteen years afterwards he said, “ That 
was my real wedding day.” At first this only intensified the crisis. 
Circumstances seemed to give the lover very little hope ; in intervals 
of recklessness Kingsley thought of joining the prairie hunters, a 
scheme which he remembered when he travelled across America in 
1873, when he met his brother, Dr. Kingsley (of whom, as of his 
other brother, we hear very little), in Colorado. But from the first, 
the influence of a pure and passionate attachment told. Mrs. 
Kingsley has naturally felt that the time has not come to tell the 
whole story ; we have to read between the lines; and, after all, we 
cannot be sure how much of autobiography there is in the story of 
Lancelot and Argemone. The conjecture that there is something 
would force itself upon us, even if Mrs. Kingsley did not suggest it by 
comparing her husband to his own Lancelot. From some allusions 
to the period in his later letters, it would seem that there was a time 
when Lancelot was more nearly inclined to agree altogether with 
Argemone than Argemone knew. The nearest approach to an admis- 
sion is a letter of December, 1840, where he says, “If I ever believe 
Christianity, it will be in that spirit in which you believe in it. 
There is no middle course between deism or the highest and most 
monarchical system of Catholicism. Between the two I waver.” A 
letter of the next month explains his deference to her judgment :— 

‘How I envy, as a boy, a woman’s life at the corresponding age—so free 
from mental control as to the subjects of thought and reading—so subjected to 
it as to the manner and the tone! We, on the other hand, are forced to drudge 
at the acquirement of confessedly obsolete and useless knowledge, of worn-out 
philosophies, and scientific theories long exploded—while our finer senses and 
our conscience are either seared by sensuality, or suffered to run riot in 
imagination and excitement, and at last to find every woman who has made 
even a moderate use of her time, far beyond us in true philosophy.” 


In June, 1841, he wrote of Tract 90— 


‘‘ Whether wilful or self-deceived, these men are Jesuits, taking the oath to 
the Articles with moral reservations which allow them to explain them away 
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in senses utterly different from those of their authors. All the worst doctrinal 
features of popery Mr. Newman professes to believe in.” 

The nearest approach to a relaxation of this harsh judgment is to be 
found in a letter of 1865 to Maurice, where he says, ‘‘ The Tract 90 
argument was quite fair—if its author could have used it fairly.” 

But although he rejected the system so impetuously, it came very 
near to dominating him ; he never lost the sense of what he owed it, or 
of what he had inferred from it, and it is just here that the narrative 
fails us. Kingsley’s courage made his letters at the time the expres- 
sion of his resistance, and not of the concessions which were half 
involuntary. The indication we get from a letter of his early 
married life, in which he says to his wife, ‘‘ Was it not better and 
more poetical in my sorrow to use mortification than to behowl 
the moon” in verse. One is reminded of Argemone sleeping 
upon the ground in sympathy with the distress of Lancelot. The 
truth of the matter we suspect is as follows. Kingsley’s muscles 
and senses were far more vigorous than the rest of his constitution : 
looking only to his strength, he was fit for an athlete; looking only 
at his temperament, he was fitter for a monk. His brain, or his 
personality, as we may choose to phrase it, was steadily on the side of 
the robust and active element, but was never impervious to the other. 
Hence all who were really intimate with him were struck by the 
union of the most exquisite tenderness with a manliness that often 
seemed aggressive. Hence, too, his personal predilection for mystical 
writers, even when he felt bound to protest against what he thought 
their demoralising quietism. Hence, too, one is tempted to guess, an 
impulse to complete his conversion by renouncing his love, an im- 
pulse which may have been the stronger because the sense of un- 
worthiness, which is to be found in all true lovers, was very strong 
in him. It is hard not to suspect some personal animosity in his 
reprobation of the depreciation of wedded love which for him was the 
one damning sin of asceticism. 

Another consequence of Kingsley’s constitution was extreme 
intellectual impatience. The importunate muscular energy which 
made mental application in itself a penance, became comparatively 
manageable by the help of tobacco, which he learned to prize at 
Cambridge, though we find that when he had long been a hard- 
working country parson, he could not work at writing when the 
weather interfered with energetic exercise. But the exuberant 
vitality asserted itself in another way—he threw himself readily 
into a combative attitude and condemned before he understood. After 
reading ten lines of Palmer on the Church, he was sure that the book 
was too sophistical and dangerous for his correspondent to read 
until she could read it with him, and was ready to convict the 
citations of the “Tract writers” of bad faith on the strength of the 
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counter-citations of Dean Goode. This, of course, was in his salad 
days, when he was green in judgment, and thought Salisbury Cathe- 
dral a monument of elegant soul-crushing austerity ; but years after 
he seriously maintained that the successful activity of the clergy 
promised nothing for the permanence or prosperity of the Establish- 
ment, unless the Church comprehended the necessity of an alliance 
with Arnoldism, because, ‘‘ as we who know history know,” the last 
fifty years before the Reformation were full of just the same superficial 
activity and improvement, the proof being, that during those years 
the fashion of founding colleges of priests, instead of monasteries, 
came in, and that many churches were built in Somersetshire. 

Kingsley’s leanings to democracy seem to have come from Carlyle, 
whose French Revolution and Past and Present did much to decide 
him to take orders. Oddly enough, he was introduced to Carlyle’s 
writings by the same influence as that which led him back to com- 
parative orthodoxy ; but one must not forget that Carlyle has done 
so much to rehabilitate the past, that those who wished to restore it 
might for a time mistake him for an ally. He influenced Kingsley 
on two sides: he familiarised him with the conception which he and 
many since have taken for an evangel, though Schiller formulated it 
as a pis aller. , 


‘Die Welt-geschichte is das Welt-gericht.” 


He familiarised him, too, with the belief that every privilege had to 
be justified, and could not claim to be respected simply because it 
was there. Besides, the theory of democracy was in the air. 
Kingsley was impressed, like De Tocqueville, by the growing 
power of large masses of the proletariate and the growing dis- 
organization of what remained of the old hierarchical system. 
Like De Tocqueville, he was slow to perceive that the proletariate 
was completely incapable of wielding the same extent of power 
that the chiefs of the old order had possessed, and that consequently 
the old directing classes would be able to retain indefinitely large 
powers of obstruction at any rate, and were likely to be reinforced at 
various points by the egotism of a parvenu oligarchy. Nor was it 
then so clear as now how small a proportion of the proletariate is 
capable of anything like sustained political passion, and Kingsley’s 
illusions were more pardonable because he lived through the Chartist 
agitation and the Revolution of 1848 before he was thirty. There 
was another more personal and more honourable reason for Kingsley’s 
illusions in the fact that he was able to make friends of uncultivated 
people without any painful effort of condescension, a gift which is 
probably becoming rarer and rarer among the cultivated, while it 
tends increasingly to consign its possessors to a not wholly enviable 
eminence as “ trusted friends and advisers of the working classes.” 
VOL, XXI. N.S. c 
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Eversley was moreover a democratic parish of “ heth croppers,” 
hereditary poachers on Windsor Forest and other preserves in the 
neighbourhood, and surrounded by commons which helped to main- 
tain their independence in more innocent ways. 

He went there six months after taking his degree, which was 
better than his friends had expected. For the last year he had read 
steadily, and for the last six months violently; his mind had 
recovered its tone as a result of so much exertion conscientiously, 
though, as he thought at the time unprofitably, applied ; and though 
his letters of the time are full of awestruck humility about himself, 
deepened by a mystical estimate of the clerical office, one is struck 
by the unhesitating tone in which he advises his friends on the 
gravest subjects often when dead tired in body or mind, or both, as 
he tells his correspondents frankly. 

His life at Eversley at first was full of hardship; he was only 
curate, there were no gentry in the parish, he lived in a cottage, 
working hard, faring hard, chopping wood for exercise, one might 
almost say for recreation, reading historical and unhistorical lives of 
saints and famishing for intellectual intercourse. For part of the 
time he had the farther trial of being cut off from all communica- 
tion with his future wife, and nothing in the whole narrative of his 
life becomes him better than this passage in it :—all the letters to 
his betrothed, including the letter of farewell on the eve of a parting 
—which for all that either knew might last for life—are full of 
obstinate thanksgiving, he is so far from claiming pity that he will 
not even give it. With him, love is enough, for eternity will make 
amends for time. Nor was there anything in his faith to depre- 
ciate this life and its duties; his very ground for believing that the 
law of perfection was binding here was his immovable confidence in 
its transcendental fulfilment there, and although his love to the law 
doubtless sustained the confidence, the confidence deepened the love ; 
it is a common experience which deserves more attention than it has 
received, that most men abandon their wishes when the beliefs 
which those wishes have suggested appear to break down. 

As the period of separation to which Kingsley had assented drew 
to a close, ‘the prospects of the lovers brightened. He received the 
offer of a more desirable curacy, and their engagement was sanc- 
tioned. Before he went to Pimperne, the rector of Eversley had 
absconded, and the parishioners wisely exerted themselves to secure 
Kingsley as his successor. His brief stay at Pimperne brought him 
into contact with 8. G. O., who was deep in statistics and abuses, 
and the condition of the Dorsetshire farm-labourer, not cheerful 
now, was more than disheartening then, as Kingsley wrote : “‘‘ What 
is the use of my talking to hungry paupers about heaven? Sir,’ as 
my clerk said to me yesterday; ‘there is a weight on their hearts, 
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and they care for no hope and no change, for they know they can 
be no worse off than they are.’” At Eversley the task was less 
overwhelming. ‘He found a kindly people, civil and grateful for 
notice, and as yet wholly uninjured by indiscriminate almsgiving.” 
His regular house-to-house visiting conquered them. “If a man 
or woman were suffering or dying, he would go to them five or six 
times a day—and night as well as day—for his own heart’s sake as 
well as for their soul’s sake.” His only recreation was fishing; he 
would not shoot because the population were poachers; he could not 
afford to hunt, though latterly he sometimes followed the hounds on 
an old hack, but from the beginning his knowledge and love of 
horses and dogs won the hearts of the stablemen and whippers-in of 
Sir John Cope’s hounds. ‘ When the first confirmation after his 
induction was given out in church, and he invited all who wished to 
be confirmed to come down to the rectory for weekly instruction, 
the stud groom, a respectable man of five-and-thirty, was among the 
first to come, bringing a message from the whips and stablemen to 
say that they had all been confirmed once, but if Mr. Kingsley 
wished it they would all be happy to come again.” 

While Kingsley was bringing Eversley into some approach to 
order, it was daily becoming more apparent how far England was 
from being safe and orderly. It is very difficult to realise how 
menacing the clouds seemed which gathered and passed without 
bursting, but thirty or forty years ago nearly all thoughtful 
observers seem to have been convinced that heroic measures of some 
kind, something like a national reformation, a conversion to puri- 
fied feudalism—or Christian socialism, or socialism without Chris- 
tianity, or strict Benthamism and Malthusianism—were indispensable 
if England was to be saved from final ruinous decay, or at any rate 
from a bloody revolution. There has been no national conversion, 
no general adoption of heroic remedies. The only radical change 
has been the adoption of free trade in corn, and England at the 
present moment is as safe and prosperous as any nation has ever 
been, and may look forward reasonably and soberly to going on 
from good to better by the diffusion of an interest daily less fitful, 
because more intelligent in the application of very unheroic remedies. 
This interest is still kept up by the devotion of a minority, very far 
from unheroic, who impress upon the majority the importance of 
always doing a little in the right direction. At the beginning of 
the movement it was natural that this minority should have their 
whole minds set upon the need for fundamental change, and should 
gather into little groups with the object of initiating the applica- 
tion of heroic remedies on a small scale, not having yet learnt 
from experience the beneficent effect of unheroic remedies largely 
applied. 

c 2 
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One of these groups gathered round the late Mr. Maurice, and 
Kingsley was for some ten years one of its most active and influen- 
tial members, more influential and more active perhaps than the 
titular chief, for we are inclined to think that Mr. Maurice’s part in 
the battle (a very real part, since it sustained his followers) was to 
lift up his hands on the mountain. For Kingsley himself these 
years were the most fruitful of his life, the years of his most decisive 
activity as a parson and politician, as an author and as a director 
of souls. They were years also of conflict which astonishes us by 
its violence. The crust of prejudice or principle which still held 
the old order together was very thin, as is shown by the ease with 
which it has yielded to the dissolvent influences of the last ten 
years ; but those who thirty years ago were struck with the menac- 
ing instability of a fabric already undermined found the shell still 
cruelly hard. It was this sense of isolation, in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse generation, which made Kingsley take the 
nom-de-plume of Parson Lot in his writings addressed to working-men ; 
he felt himself a solitary ineffectual preacher of repentance in a 
city which deserved to be rained upon with fire and brimstone. 
The tone of his addresses one thinks ought even then to have given 
little offence to Conservatives. The main burden of his teaching was 
that working-men must emancipate themselves from the tyranny of 
their own vices before they could be emancipated from the tyranny 
of bad social arrangements; that they must cultivate the higher 
elements of a common humanity in themselves before they could 
obtain their share in the heritage of national civilisation. He 
consistently discouraged every approach to illegality or violence, and 
on the memorable 10th of April he and his associates worked as 
hard as the Duke of Wellington to keep the peace. But the great 
body of the respectable and orthodox regarded it as a crime in a 
beneficed clergyman to enter into amicable intercourse for any 
purpose whatever with revolutionists, especially when he admitted 
that the revolutionists had grievances, and stated those grievances 
with as much emphasis as if he had been prepared to join in 
revolutionary action. The ré/e of Mentor is always thankless, and 
Kingsley had more than his share of its trials and less than his 
share of its rewards and consolations, such as they are. From first 
to last, too, he felt for his clients rather than with them; their 
wrongs made his blood boil, but their aspirations hardly made his 
heart beat higher. There is little in his letters, or the recollections 
of his associates, to show that he admired the working-men leaders 
with whom he came in contact; there is a good deal to deepen the 
impression made by Alton Locke, that he was often struck by their 
absurd pretentiousness and unreality. An agitation in which 
members of different classes meet, is generally a happy hunting- 
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ground for some of the most worthless members of both, and 
Kingsley had, as Mr. Hughes tells us, all the fastidiousness of an 
aristocrat, and disliked all wilful eccentricity. In every-day life he 
appreciated the comfort of undress quite sufficiently, but it shocked 
him to be associated with men, one of whom was capable of attend- 
ing an important deputation in plush gloves. Then, too, if the 
leaders, with their theories of popular sovereignty, went beyond 
him, he went beyond the mass of the rank and file in the extent of 
the social reconstruction he desired. To his mind the principles of 
association and competition stood in sharp contrast, with nothing 
very solid or visible between. The ideal of English artisans has 
always been “‘a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work;’’ not to 
get rid of masters, but to agree with them on customary terms, 
subject to equitable revision from time to time. But Kingsley’s 
ideal was that working men should unite to be their own masters. 
The establishment of such an association is the conclusion to 
which he works up in his famous pamphlet on the distress in the 
tailoring trade. When the association failed (partly by bad work- 
manship, and partly, no doubt, because, when the glut of cheap 
Irish labour ceased, the ordinary trade got back to a comparatively 
wholesome state), and when othér associations failed too, Kingsley 
saw nothing for the working classes to do but to “sit and consider 
themselves.’’ In many respects he was twenty or thirty years ahead 
of his contemporaries, but he agreed with the economists in seeing 
only the failures of trades’ unions, and the waste of unsuccessful 
contests, and in leaving out of sight the promise of future victory 
and the barriers already raised against oppression. 

But no divergence of views and no fastidiousness of taste were 
allowed to interfere with his labours for the good cause: by the end 
of 1848 he had worked himself to a standstill. He had published 
the Saint’s Tragedy, and written Yeast in “ Fraser,’ and worked 
hard all the time at Eversley and among the Chartists, and at 
the Queen’s College for working men, to say nothing of some 
vehement and elaborate letters of spiritual advice. 

While resting at Ilfracombe the idea of Alton Locke came to 
him. It developed itself with so much freshness and clearness, 
that he accepted it as an inspiration from above, and prayed against 
spoiling it. It is an advance upon Yeast in every way; one does 
not feel, as in Yeast, that the story is arranged simply to give the 
hero occasions for talking trenchantly of matters which he does not 
understand ; and it is an artistic gain that the writer is idealising 
his observation rather than his experience. Both being written 
at a red heat, are far superior to his first work, The Tragedy of 
St. Elizabeth, which represents the outcome of years of reading 
and meditation. Ever since leaving Cambridge he had contem- 
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plated writing her life, and that of St. Theresa as a pendant, to exhibit, 
as he supposed, the twofold aspect of the ascetic ideal upon the prac- 
tical and the contemplative side. The half of the scheme that was 
executed shows that a poem with a purpose ought not to be too 
elaborate. The historical appreciation is falsified throughout ; it was ~ 
not Conrad, but the Democrats whom he burnt, that were Manichees ; 
St. Elizabeth did not find Conrad’s yoke heavy because it came 
between her and her home, but because she was naturally unmetho- 
dical, and took a childlike pleasure in giving. Montalembert 
believed in her far more implicitly than Kingsley, but he lets us see 
far more clearly that if she had not been a saint she would have been 
a goose. 

Though Yeast was written first, it did not appear as a book 
till 1851, and in the interval he had formed and discarded plans for 
a second and third parts. In one, Luke, Claude, and Lancelot were 
to work out the ecclesiastical, pagan, and naturalist tendencies in 
art, and the result of the last experiment was to be Tregarva’s conver- 
sion from Puritanism to an appreciation of art among other good 
gifts. In the other, Argemone was to undertake the regeneration of 
Whitefoord, and to fail until guided by Lancelot into the true gospel 
of the time. When Yeast did appear, it was a signal for a 
storm: the purpose of the book had been deliberately left to the 
reflection of the reader, and though this, when discovered, was 
edifying, or at worst unobjectionable, the temper and method of the 
book must have seemed objectionable enough ; besides which, the 
doctrines that moral and spiritual life has a physiological basis, and 
that good comes out of evil which practically would not come 
without, never easy of digestion, appeared doubly offensive in an 
author who had nothing positive to suggest, and proclaimed the 
religious and intellectual bankruptcy of the existing system. The 
Guardian’s review was of a kind which the author was almost 
justified in meeting with the compendious retort of Father Valerian 
“Mentiris impudentissime.”’ 

There was a longer interval before the appearance of Hypatia, 
which was undertaken partly as a business speculation, like all 
the writings which followed it. After completing the first draft 
of Yeast, he had more than half agreed to give up novel- 
writing: he was busy without it, and though what he called his 
‘blessed habit of intensity” doubled his working power, it was 
no guarantee against exhaustion. But silence was a real difficulty 
to a man whose convictions were energetic and singular, and A/ton 
Locke had brought money—which was wanted. He decided to 
take a curate to have time for writing, and a pupil or pupils in order 
to find funds to pay a curate. Hypatia was written con amore; in 
one of his letters while the work was in progress, he calls her “a 
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little darling,” which is a stronger sign of paternal affection than he 
bestowed on either of the later novels which have the mellowness 
of over-ripe fruit, or even upon The Water Babies, his last great and 
spontaneous success. 

«Before the publication of Hypatia, Kingsley was mainly occu- 
pied with sanitary reform, a subject forced upon him by the 
epidemic of cholera in 1849, by the unhealthy state of his own parish, . 
and by his discoveries in the worst parts of London, and also by the 
perception that the social problem was too large to attack as a whole, 
and that in pressing for the necessity of pure air and pure water, the 
risk of premature and doubtful theories was less than in dealing 
with political or economical problems. Even in Alton Locke he 
had expressed a wish that the working classes would adjourn their 
political aspirations altogether in favour of social reforms, and in 
October, 1850, we find him writing to Maurice :-— 


‘* All my old roots are tearing up one by one; and though I keep a gallant 
‘front’ before the Charlotte Street people (Council of Association), little they 
know of the struggles within me, the laziness, the terror. Pray for me; I 
could lie down and cry sometimes. A poor fool of a fellow, and yet feeling 
thrust upon all sorts of great and unspeakable paths, instead of being left in 
peace to classify butterflies and catch trout.” 


The same month he wrote to Mr. J. M. Ludlow about the 
Christian Socialist, whose epitaph he was to write in June 9, 1852, 
with wonderful eagerness and hopefulness urging that the contri- 
butors should not write down to the working classes in any way, but 
pour out their whole souls in a truly democratic spirit, treating their 
readers as ripe for the highest teaching that it was well to attempt to 
lay before any section of the nation. While he grudged no efforts 
and no risks, Kingsley was always on his guard against the prudery 
of equality, in which he recognised another disguise of his lifelong 
enemy, the spirit of asceticism. He resented theories which called 
men to give up beer and tobacco, or meat, as he resented the theory 
which called men to give up marriage. He would have agreed with 
Robespierre that atheism was an aristocratic vice, and he held that 
asceticism was aristocratic too. The ascetic claims for himself a 
privileged position in the next life, and is often at once the parasite 
and the patron of all who have reached a privileged position in this. 
Neo-Platonic spiritualism was of course aristocratic too—it crushed 
our common nature in the interests of a special culture only acces- 
sible to the few, and from this point of view the writer was justified 
in regarding Jypatia as a democratic book, though to the un- 
initiated reader the democratic tendency is not very apparent. 

Hypatia is a brilliant attempt to apprehend imaginatively the 
life of a period which could not yet be apprehended scientifically ; 
its success marks something of a turning-point in Kingsley’s 
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career: hitherto his reputation had been that of a party chief ; 
Hypatia gave him reputation of a wider and more peaceful 
kind, at a time when the struggle in which he had been engaged 
was dying away, partly by the desertion of the combatants and 
partly by the abatement of the national distress. Hencefor- 
ward, we may say that to reconcile the Church and Democracy 
was only a secondary object with him, his primary object was 
to reconcile science and the creeds. From the beginning the fear of 
materialism had haunted him, and he had already endeavoured to 
meet in Phaeton the floating doubts in which he rightly discerned 
the vanguard of a systematic assault upon all that has hitherto been 
recognised as religion. He has the merit of having anticipated the 
line of defence which apologists are still endeavouring to fortify: he 
insisted upon the dynamic and spiritual element in nature, feeling 
sure that most men, if they can be persuaded to dwell upon it, will 
find it easiest to conceive in the traditional anthropomorphic way. He 
also was one of the earliest to adopt a sophism which is rapidly get- 
ting accredited as a truism, that we ought to admire the beneficence 
of an order carried on under stable conditions, which we discover by 
the bad effects of neglecting them. Hypatia, like most of his 
early efforts, was followed by an illness which necessitated a pro- 
longed residence in Devonshire, to which we owe Glaucus, or the 
Wonders of the Shore, which, oddly enough, is not enumerated in the 
chronological list of his writings placed at the end of the second 
volume of the memoirs. 

In other ways the years from 1852 to 1859 were happy years for 
Kingsley. When the strain of the struggle for social reform was 
lightened, he overflowed in boyish gaiety to his fellow-workers, 
especially to Mr. Hughes. All the letters and verses connected with 
their fishing expedition to Snowdon in 1856 are among the very best 
things that Kingsley either did or inspired; to be appreciated as 
they deserve they should be read at length—the riotous animal 
spirits let loose are contagious; but if one tries to select samples 
they are apt to be as insipid as bubbles if one could catch them from 
an effervescing spring. 

By January, 1857, Kingsley had completed Westirard Ho! and 
Two Years Ago, the two most popular of his novels, and was 
able for the first time for three years to pass the winter at home. 
He began to be sought by persons of maturer years and better-fixed 
position than the young men who having shared the perplexities 
expressed in Yeast and Alton Locke, had found it natural to carry 
their troubles to a writer who had dared to avow the like. 

The tragedy of the Indian Mutiny was a great shock to one whose 
happiness was so dependent on confidence in the order of the 
universe, and he missed one great pleasure in 1857, because when 
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his friends proposed to him to go to the Art-Treasures’ Exhibition at 
Manchester, he could not resolve to tear himself away from a sick 
parishioner who would have missed his daily visits. His health 
suffered again from confinement and over-exertion, and was not 
restored by a tour in Yorkshire which he undertook in view of a 
novel on the “ Pilgrimage of Grace.” The novel was partly written, 
but abandoned under the impression that it was degenerating into 
twaddle. He resolved to rest altogether, and to seek a new direc- 
tion for his activity. When asked his opinion on Mansel’s Bampton 
Lectures, he replied that he had not read them and hardly knew 
whether he should; he had made up his mind on the subject and 
did not want to be disturbed, and thought that Mansel appeared to 
be making the mistake of regarding the divine action as conditioned 
by time. For himself he was going to repair his resources and 
then renew the attack on the side of physical science. 

The course of events seconded this resolution: no one was more 
sensitive than Kingsley to the great changes produced in the intel- 
Jectual atmosphere by the appearance within a couple of years of 
Essays and Reviews, Darwin’s Origin of Species, and Mill’s 
Essay on Liberty. They did not affect him to the same extent or 
in the same direction. Mill’s essay simply filled him with unreserved, 
unreflecting, perhaps unfruitful sympathy; Darwin’s great work 
moved him far more powerfully : he was more convinced than ever 
that natural science was the subject of the day; he accepted Mr. 
Darwin’s method and the great body of his facts with one charac- 
teristic reserve. He had no objection to the principle of evolution, 
but he could not apply it without precaution to ourselves; he thought 
it of the two more likely that existing anthropoid apes are degenerate 
men, than that men were the perfected descendants of extinct anthro- 
poid apes. When the controversy between Huxley and Owen about 
the hippocampus minor was at its height, Kingsley attended the 
British Association and produced an amusing squib, which Mrs. 
Kingsley has done well to reprint, in which he calls Lord Dundreary 
of all people to pronounce judgment upon the knotty point. He 
could not bring himself to enter into such questions seriously ; the 
excitement about them only convinced him the more of the value of 
the arcanum which Cardinal Manning and Mr. St. George Mivart are 
so fond of pressing on an ungrateful world—the old Greek doctrine 
that the different kinds of bodies are constituted by different kinds of 
souls. A conviction of this kind is obviously too deep to be affected 
by ordinary arguments or discoveries of detail ; on these, too, Kingsley 
felt inclined to form opinions of his own, and, considering how eagerly 
he followed the course of investigation, one cannot accuse him of 


(1) It was characteristic of Kingsley to feel that the high value he put upon meta- 
physical distinctions dispensed him from giving much thought to metaphysics. 
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presumption for conjecturing inter alia that “mimicry” among butter- 
flies might be due to hybridism, especially as he was always ready 
to admit upon competent authority that the facts were against him, 
with the ready saving clause that they were much more wonderful, 
than his own theory. 

If the great impulse which Mr. Darwin gave to popular interest 
in natural science carried Kingsley forward in a direction of his own, 
the great shock given to prejudice by the publication of Essays 
and Reviews carried him rather back. The mere fact that others 
had gone beyond him was enough alone to give him rank as a 
moderate. Moreover he sincerely disapproved of the boldness of the 
essayists; he held that, whatever they might assert, they were 
responsible for each other. He wished the book had never been 
published; he wished that, being published, if had been let alone 
severely. It is true that Mr. Maurice pained and alarmed him by 
accusing him of rationalising because he was ready to admit mistakes 
in the Bible if proved, but he was very reluctant to look out for 
them. He described his attitude very naively in a letter, thanking 
the present Dean of Westminster for his lectures on the Jewish 
Church. 

“I have dared to bid my people relinquish biblical criticism to 
those who have time for it, and to say of it with me, as Abraham of 
the planets, ‘Oh! my people, I am clear of all these things; I turn 
myself to Him who made heaven and earth.’ ” 

Meanwhile official recognition and promotion had come. He had 
been made a Fellow of the Linnean and Geographical Societies, an 
honour which he valued very highly; he had been appointed a 
Queen’s Chaplain; he had made the acquaintance of the late Prince 
Consort, to whom he attached himself with instinctive leyalty ; he 
had lectured to enthusiastic classes of ladies upon sanitary reform ; he 
had been appointed Professor of Modern History at Cambridge, and 
had a large class of undergraduates, and a special class, including the 
Prince of Wales. He accepted his professorship in the hope of 
making himself independent of his income from literature ; some 
may think that his success as professor was a severer satire upon 
the university than anything in Alton Locke. The only course of 
lectures which he ever published is written in a fearful and wonder- 
ful dialect, and contains little or nothing beyond vague vivid 
amplification of elementary facts; but his lectures were crowded, 
and a fair proportion of his hearers were induced to study the best 
original authorities on his subjects. 

Within a year of his appointment he published a revised edition 
of Alton Locke with a preface which may be described as a pro- 
test against his own conversion to conservatism: he exaggerated 
the change which had taken place in the world because he under- 
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rated the change in himself. He had come to hold that a democracy 
required the influences of an hereditary monarchy and aristocracy, 
and of a church, and if possible an established church. He regretted 
that the relation of landlord and tenant could not be permanently 
settled upon an hereditary semi-feudal basis; he convinced himself 
that it was hopeless to dream of the reclamation of the comparatively 
fertile wastes of England by peasant squatters. His attitude during 
the American war is noticeable. He insisted that the distress in 
Lancashire was caused by over-speculation, quite as much as by the 
cotton famine, and pointed out that a national subscription in aid 
of Lancashire poor-rates was rather unreasonable, considering that 
poor-rates had long been much heavier in Hampshire than in 
Lancashire at the time the subscription was called for, and that 
Hampshire, with all her faults, had never asked for a national 
subscription to save her from the consequences of her own mis- 
management. When the Freedmen’s Aid Fund was started after 
the war, he doubted whether a fund was wanted, and did not doubt 
at all that whatever was wanted ought to be raised in America, 
considering what West Indian emancipation (by which he personally 
had been a heavy loser) had cost England. No personal motive is 
needed to explain his zeal on behalf of Mr. Eyre; it was quite of a 
piece with his enthusiasm for Rajah Brooke; he judged both upon 
the same principles, though most readers will think that in Mr. 
Eyre’s case it was more than doubtful if the principles applied. 
Much of his youthful radicalism persisted and even grew. In the 
wet summer of 1860 he preached a famous sermon, w hich edified his 
farmers and shocked the clergy, to explain, in the first place, that a 
wet season coming after three dry ones probably does more good 
than harm ; and in the second place, that pious people ought to be 
very much shocked at the thought that it is possible for our intensest 
wishes to act in some swift untraceable way upon the weather (which 
certainly acts swiftly and untraceably upon our wishes), because this 
would involve the dislocation of the whole order of the universe, 
which it is assumed can only be altered for the worse. One feels he 
had travelled far since he wrote in 1843, ‘‘ Never let us get into the 
common trick of calling unbelief resignation, of asking, and then 
because we have not faith to believe, putting in a ‘Thy will be 
done’ at the end.” He was more consistent in interesting himself 
in Mr. Mill’s election for Westminster, which led to a correspondence 
in which Mr. Mill was always very deferential, and also to a share 
in the agitation for women’s rights. From the suffrage agitation he 
soon withdrew, upon the ordinary ground that the best women were 
against it, and he had thought out, perhaps not unaided, the reasons 
for which the best women were against it: they all appear to be 
corollaries from the fact that the agitation has interested those women 


: 
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most in whom secondary sexual characteristics form the smallest 
element in their nature. But he still urged the medical education 
of women, the more because he had a strong, if not an exaggerated, 
sense of the importance of all that depends upon sex, and was there- 
fore anxious that people of both sexes should be in a position to 
study it practically and scientifically. 

His course upon this question exemplifiés a tendency which grows 
sooner or later upon most active men, and grew early upon him, the 
tendency to discard coherent schemes and concentrate one’s interest 
upon a few points where activity, or at least impulse, can still play 
unimpeded. His piety, one might almost say, gathered itself up 
into stoicism, as his socialism had gathered itself up into zeal for 
sanitary work, as his intellectual activity had gathered itself up into 
zeal for promoting knowledge of natural history. The last was 
perhaps his chief source of happiness in a period which does not 
seem to have been very happy. The success of the Wellington 
College Museum, and of the botanical class at Chester, was very 
sweet to him; but many things, we gather, had lost their savour. 

A man cannot enjoy a canonry very much when he takes 
it as Kingsley took his, both at Chester and at Westminster, as a 
matter of duty to his children, and a relief from literary task 
work. There were tangible things, too, to vex him, such as the 
enclosure of Eversley Common, which spoiled the beauty of the 
parish, and interfered with the comfort of the poor; the successful 
opposition to the proposal to make him a D.C.L. at Oxford, on the 
ground of the crudities and nudities of Hypatia; and, worse still, 
his controversy with Dr. Newman, in which, as Mrs. Kingsley truly 
points out, his defeat was the more calamitous because of the 
generous impulse which made him anxious to withdraw as much as 
he could of a charge—which he did not see to be unfounded. Worse 
than all, it may be, were the beginnings of that growing sense of 
emptiness within, which so often comes as the sphere of outward 
activity widens. The letters from America are cold and meagre 
compared with the letters from the West Indies, as those are meagre 
compared with the letters from the South of France in 1865, to say 
nothing of the letters from the Rhine in 1851. One comes upon 
phrases like this :—‘ As I ride, I jog myself and say, ‘ You stupid 
fellow, wake up. Do you see that ? and that? Do you know where 
you are?’ and my other self answers, ‘Don’t bother. I have seen so 
much, I can’t take in any more; and I don’t care about it all’” “TI 
longed to get here, I have been more than satisfied with being here, 
and now | long to get back again.”’ And this from St. Louis: “I 
wish already that our heads were homeward, and that we had done 
the great tour, and had it not to do.” 

There are many joyous phrases still; the bright bold spirit still 
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turned gallantly to the sunshine. Once, at least, we get a flash of 
pathetically pure enjoyment, as in the lines on the ‘ Delectable Day,’ 


put into his wife’s hands on November 6th, 1872, and even this has 
a sad close :-— 


‘*Ah, God! a poor soul can but thank thee 
For such a delectable day, 
Though the prig, the fool, and the swindler, 
To-morrow again have their way.” 


The end came before the sense that the days of pilgrimage were few, 
and evil had become habitual. He never regained his strength after 
a sharp illness in Colorado. When he went up to Westminster in 
September, a severe attack of congestion of the liver shook him 
terribly. After preaching on Advent Sunday he caught cold, but 
went down in high spirits with his wife to Eversley ; but the journey 
tried her so much that she was given over, and then, “My own 
death-warrant was signed,” he said. He sustained and comforted 
her ; he became reckless of himself ; his cough turned to bronchitis, 
and then to pneumonia. He had been warned that his recovery 
depended on the same temperature being kept up in his room, and 
on his never leaving it. But one day he leapt out of bed, came into 
his wife’s room for a few moments, and, taking her hand in his, he 
said, “This is heaven; don’t speak.” . . . They never met again. 
When told that another move would be fatal, he replied, “We have 
said all to each other; we have made up our accounts,” and often 
repeated, “It is all right, all as it should be.” For a few days a 
correspondence was kept up in pencil; it became, in his own words, 
“too tantalising, too painful,’’ and ceased. For his children’s sake 
he still fought for life; he astonished the doctors by the brilliant 
way in which he described his symptoms, and his nurse by his vivid 
reminiscences of the West Indies, the Rocky Mountains, and Cali- 
fornia, scenes which had hardly stirred his imagination at the time. 
His last words were prayer. ‘‘... . Most worthy Judge Eternal, 
suffer us not for any pains of death to fall from Thee.” After that 
he lay quite still for six hours, and passed so silently that the watchers 
could not mark the end. 

One does not ask whether it is worth while that a plant should 
spring up and run to seed and die, or whether it is worth while 
that any one of the multitude of men should be born and married 
and buried with or without consciousness or desire, each lives the 
life of its kind, and when we have said this, we have said enough. 
We, too, live without our choice, how to live is for us to choose ; 
and so when a man dies like Kingsley, worn out by a constant 
struggle for ideal ends, carried on at a cost we hardly knew, it is 
natural to ask if he chose well, if the achievement repaid the endea- 
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vours. In many ways it did. It is the common lot to enter life 
weak, greedy, ignorant, and to get listless and distracted and 
irritable by the way ; it is beyond the common lot to leave it gentle, 
diligent, resolute, pure. It is rarer still to keep the sanctities of 
home, great and small, flawless and undimmed for over thirty years, 
to trust them as eternal and to cherish them as if every hour were the 
last, to be a lover through all the years of marriage, and to govern 
children without fear, and, hardest of all in these restless times, to 
make servants feel themselves members of the family. And 
Kingsley was almost as successful in ruling his parish as in ruling 
his heart and his home. It is true that seven public-houses in 
a number of scattered hamlets were too much for his working men’s 
club; but he left his people civilised and with awakened intelligence, 
and, if that be worth anything, “ every man-jack of them church- 
goers.” If he missed a ploughman at church, he would stride across 
the fields next day, and tell him “that his wife did not want him 
in bed all Sunday morning, and that he ought to get up and leave 
her the house clear, and then stay at home after dinner and mind 
the children, and let her go out.” His work in natural history was, 
within its limits, entirely successful: he described himself as a 
camp-follower of the army of science, and he said truly that camp- 
followers may do good service as scouts and foragers along the line 
of march determined by the general. The facts of nature are so 
complex, and the theories in process of establishment so abstract, 
that a few doubtful conjectures detract little from the merit of a 
keen observer and picturesque writer, who will fill up for one or two 
neighbourhoods the outlines which the masters of science have drawn. 
He did much to make natural history attractive, even more perhaps 
to make well-disposed people think that they ought to find it so. 
The same remark applies to his sanitary work. He recognised one 
great difficulty in the way of sanitary reform, in the political power 
of the class who own unhealthy houses in small lots; he did not 
recognise the greater difficulty which lies in the general belief that 
to act upon such sanitary knowledge as exists is worth some care 
and trouble, but not much. However, he inspired many pious 
souls with a conviction that popular apathy on the subject,was sinful. 

But those things in which Kingsley succeeded were not the things 
which made his reputation, though some of them served to extend 
it. He made his reputation as a militant man of letters, fighting 
for certain social and religious beliefs, and his success must be 
finally gauged by the worth of his literary work, and of the ideas by 
which it was inspired. It is certain that ideas were more to 
Kingsley than to most of us; they supplied the support which he 
needed in his generous efforts, as society supplies the support which 
is needed for ordinary industry. The pathetic part of the problem 
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is that the ideas which were the root of Kingsley’s life were as 
far from being clear and stable as the ideas which are the fading 
flowers of the lives of common men. Upon the social side he 
attained, if not to an adequate expression, at least to a coherent 
doctrine. He set out with a keen appreciation of simplicity of life, 


of the worth of its common permanent elements, of the instability of 


a society most of whose members have no conscious share in its highest 
interests—all which he symbolized under the name democracy. He 
supplemented this perception without confusing it, when he came 
to realise that inherited station intelligently accepted is one of 
the best titles to authority—which will always be indispensable. 
The course of his political thought made Kingsley more conser- 
vative and less eager; the course of his religious thought made 
him more conservative and less confident; his trinitarian specula- 
tions faded away, though his trinitarian creed remained. As he grew 
older he preached positivism in observation, and optimism in feel- 
ing, more and more in an arbitrary way, with less and less pretence 
that the combination supplied a reasonable explanation of facts. Yet 
. his theology is not worthless. He was one of the first to note the 
fatal tendency of an old creed to become a terminus ad quem instead 
of a terminus a quo, and to urge thé fruitful method of confronting 
religious classics directly with the broad permanent facts of human 
experience, and the working hypotheses of virtuous lives. 

Of his literary work we can speak with less hesitation. With little 
subtlety of insight or feeling, with too much tendency to boisterous 
edification, he was still a most admirable descriptive writer. Asa poet, 
it appears, he took himself too seriously ; Santa Maura we see now 
was written with more emotion than it will be read with. The Thre: 
Fishers will probably live; it is too soon to guess whether the 
Bad Squire and the Buccaneer will follow the Corn-Law Rhymes 
to a premature grave. Andromeda has most of the merits of a 
Broad Church tract and an Alexandrian heroic idyll. His mantle 
as a novelist has fallen upon writers so unlike him as the author of 
Guy Livingstone, Ouida, and Miss Broughton. 

G. A. Stmcox. 
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In a brilliant address, recently delivered to the Philosophical Society 
of Edinburgh, Mr. Froude has propounded a defence, on economic 
grounds, of the present state of land-ownership in the United King- 
dom, and has even gone the length of justifying and applauding 
what he admits to be the constantly progressive reduction in the 
number of those, who have property in land, in the rural districts. 
He has, indeed, fairly admitted that it is possible to find faults with 
the system, to appreciate its defects, to question the expediency of so 
small and ever-decreasing a number of landed proprietors, without 
being opposed to the existence of the class. It has not been 
suggested that England would be the better for the suppression of 
its landed gentry. It is admitted that they are a most important 
element, if not the most important, in the social and political life of 
England ; that they have played a great part in our history, have 
rendered services to the State and to society. It is also fully 
recognised that if among them are to be found some, who remind 
us of the characters of Justice Shallow, Squire Western, and 
Lord Steyne, these are but few in the mass of useful members 
of society, and are more than redeemed by the number of those, 
who from the time of Sir Philip Sidney to the present have 
aimed at Chaucer’s high ideal of the English gentleman, in their 
love of — 


‘‘Tyouthe and honour, fredome and chevalrie.”’ 


Admitting this, however, it may still be permitted, without 
any hostility to the class, to doubt whether that system can be 
sound which tends to the exclusive enjoyment of property in land 
by one class only, and to a progressively decreasing number even 
of that class. 

Before, however, dealing with these questions it will be well to 
consider the actual results of land-ownership as disclosed by the 
recent return. Careful analysis of its figures has reduced the 
total of upwards of a million so-called landowners to a very 
moderate figure. After deducting purely house properties, dupli- 
cate entries, and properties held by corporations, it is now clearly 
ascertained that there are not more than 200,000 owners of agri- 
cultural land of above one acre, as distinguished from house 
property, in the United Kingdom. Of this number, there are in 
Scotland not more than 8,000, and in Ireland 21,000, -including 
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4,000 peasant proprietors created by the recent sale of the Church 
property, leaving therefore for England and Wales about 170,000. 
How far do these numbers compare with those of past times ? 
We have but little information on which to form an opinion. With 
respect to Ireland and Scotland we have absolutely no facts. For 
England we have no certain data since the first Domesday Book of 
the Conqueror. We have, however, the tradition that in early 
times, and throughout a great part of our history, the number of 
landowners was very great; and that it was considered a source of 
strength to the country, and one of its chief merits, that it contained 
a great number of small freeholders. Nor is it impossible, starting 
from the numbers given by Domesday Book, to conclude that 
the number of freeholders by the time of Edward IIT. must have 
been very considerable. Domesday gives the number of lords of 
manors holding directly from the Crown, or indirectly through 
some superior lord, as 9,271; the number of freeholders holding 
under lords of manors by military service, as 13,700; and the 
number of freemen holding by fixed and determined rent-service, as 
30,831; a total of 53,802 freeholders. In addition to this, there 
are specified 108,407 villeins as distinguished from burgesses and 
serfs (servi), and who were occupiers of land in rural districts. To 
these numbers should be added, for the purpose of comparison with 
the present time, one-fifth, in respect of the four northern Counties 
and Wales, which were not included in Domesday Book. Between 
the time of the Conqueror and that of Edward III., the villeins 
gradually acquired the legal position of copyholders ; their custom- 
ary tenure ripened into actual property, and they ceased to hold at 
the will of their lords; so long as they paid their customary rents 
or fines they could not be disturbed ; virtually, therefore, they 
became freeholders, and constituted the class of small landowners 
of which early writers so often speak. In proof of their numbers, 
Hallam states that the extant rolls of the manor of Brisingham, 
in Norfolk, show that so early as 1254, there were 94 copyholders 
and 6 cottagers, holding by fixed and certain rents and services. 
It is also to be observed that, between the dates alluded to, under the 
process of subinfeudation, the number of landowners must have 
increased considerably, as it was considered necessary in the year 
1290, by the statute of Quia Emptores (18 Edward I.), to prohibit 
the future creation of feudal tenures under this process. Means 
also were discovered by the French lawyers of breaking through 
the law of entail, by a technical construction of the words, under 
which feuds were granted to a man and the heirs of his body ; and 
the great lords alienated their estates to an extent which created 
alarm among the class, and induced them to pass the Act known as 
De Donis (13 Edward I.), by which strict entail was again revived 
VOL. XXI. N.S. D 
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and alienation rendered impossible. Again, it is certain that the 
law of primogeniture did not apply to any but lands held on military 
service till the time of Henry III.; socage tenure had been 
the main tenure under Saxon law, which did not recognise primo- 
geniture, and under which equal division of property at death was 
the law and custom; and lands subject to this tenure, which sur- 
vived the Conquest, retained the custom of equal division till 
long after. It is probable also that the villeins or copyholders, up 
to the same date, had the same law and custom of division of 
property, a custom which has been preserved in some manors and 
in some parts of the country, as in Kent, up to the present time. 
Primogeniture also did not apply even to feudal property in very 
early times so fully as later ; the law only required that the principal 
manor should descend to the eldest son, and if there were more 
manors, they were divided among the younger sons. Another 
cause, which operated to increase the number of freeholds, was that 
the relation of landlord and tenant such as we now know it, did 
not exist in those days ; either the lord cultivated his demesne lands 
by his own serfs or servants, or he demised them to tenants, who 
held of his manor either by military service or by certain or cus- 
tomary rent or service, and the tenures thus created were per- 
manent and hereditary, and therefore freehold. The first notice 
we have of the existence of farming tenants was in the time of 
Henry III. 

All these causes, then, operated greatly to increase the number 
of freeholders in the two hundred years succeeding the Conquest. 
The 200,000 freeholders and villeins of the time of Domesday, must 
necessarily have developed into a very much greater number of free- 
holders, by the time of the Edwards; previous to the Black Death, 
which depopulated the Country, it is probable that the rural 
districts, in many parts of the country, were even more thickly 
populated than at the present time. The number of small parishes, 
the number and size of their churches, equally with the records of 
ancient parish registers, all tend to prove this. We cannot, there- 
fore, be surprised that the learned Sir John Fortescue, writing in 
the time of Henry VI., should make it one of the chief boasts of his 
Country that it contained many small freeholders. By what process 
these small freeholders were gradually reduced and eliminated, is 
foreign to my purpose to describe. So early, however, as the year 
1576, Harrison, in his description of England, speaks of ‘ the daily 
oppression of copyholders, whose lords seek to bring their poor 
tenants almost into plain servitude and misery, daily devising new 
means and secking up all the old, how to cut them shorter and 
shorter, doubling, trebling, and now and then seven times increasing 
their fines ; driving them also for every trifle to lose and forfeit their 
tenures.” From that time to the present the reduction in number 
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of small owners has probably been continuous. The only estimate 
of the number of landowners, in more recent times, was that of 
Doubleday, who gave the number for England and Wales, in the 
time of Queen Anne, at 250,000. It is probable that this was based 
on no very accurate data. Assuming it, however, to have been a 
fair estimate, we arrive at the fact that this number has been reduced 
by one-third during the last one hundred and fifty years—a period 
during which the country has enormously increased in population 
and wealth, and a vast extent of waste land has been enclosed—to 
the present number of 170,000, of which a large proportion are in 
the neighbourhood of towns and not in the rural districts. 

The total number of landowners in the United Kingdom has 
been already shown to be under 200,000. Of these, 523 peers own 
between them one-fifth of the total area of the three countries, ex- 
clusive of manorial wastes and woods, of which they may be possessed ; 
5,000 persons own about two-thirds of the whole area, averaging 
10,000 acres each; and 10,000 persons own about three-fourths, 
averaging 5,000 acreseach. Dividing the owners of land into four 
classes, there are 5,000 large proprietors, averaging 10,000 acres 
each ; 12,000 medium-sized proprietors or squires, with from 500 to 
2,000 acres each ; 52,000 persons owning from 50 to 500 acres each ; 
and 180,000 owning less than 50 acres each. The proportions of 
these classes vary very much in the three Countries. In Scotland, 
more than half the land consists of mountain and moor, of very 
little agricultural value, and held in immense blocks. The remain- 
ing half is owned by a very small number of persons; the classes of 
yeomen and peasant proprietors do not exist there. The same must 
be said of Ireland, where, notwithstanding the effects of the Encum- 
bered Estates Act, under which, since 1848, upwards of one-sixth of 
the country has been sold, the number of landowners is most con- 
spicuously small. In England the number is proportionally larger 
than in the other two Countries. The class of yeomen still exists 
in some parts of it, and there is also a certain number of smaller 
proprietors. These, however, cannot be ranked as a class of peasant 
proprietors. Such a class does not exist in England. The small 
properties are for the most part in the neighbourhood of towns, 
where they consist of villas, market gardens, or other small plots. 

Small as this number of landowners already is, it would appear 
that the tendency is still towards a further diminution of the number. 
Such at least is the opinion of Mr. Froude, who says: “ When the 
details of the new return are looked at, they do in part bear out 
what the agitators complained of; for it is quite true that about 
two-thirds of Great britain belong to great peers and commoners, 
whose estates are continually devouring the smaller estates that 
adjoin them.’ The expression “devouring’’ would probably be 
thought a strong one in the mouth of any one who was denouncing 
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the system; it is all the more expressive, therefore, when used by 
one who defends it. It is not unimportant, that so strong an 
admission, as to the drift of the present movement of land, should 
be obtained from one so competent to form an opinion, and who 
justifies and applauds the process; for Mr. Froude also says, that 
“the further what is called the land monopoly is carried, that is to 
say, the more small estates are absorbed into the larger, the better 
will the duties of landlords be carried out.” 

The admissions, thus made, accord with the prevalent opinion that, 
in rural districts, land is gradually but continuously falling into the 
hands of a smaller number of owners, that the large owners are 
increasing either in number or in extent, and that the smaller 
squires, and yet more the yeomen, are being extinguished, either by 
being swallowed up by their larger neighbours, or by being bought 
up by wealthy manufacturers, who are seized with the ambition of 
becoming large landowners. In many parts of the country, the 
process has been carried so far, that complaints are not unfrequently 
heard of the scarcity of resident gentry, of the difficulty of finding 
competent persons to perform the duties of magistrates, and even of 
chairmen of boards of guardians. In the reports presented to Parlia- 
ment on the education of children in rural districts, frequent com- 
plaints were made by the clergy of the difficulty of getting subscrip- 
tions to their schools, from the fact of there being no resident owners 
in their parishes ; in some Counties all the land which comes into 
the market is bought up by the trustees of wills directing the 
accumulation of land; while in most parts of the country, if a small 
freehold of a few acres comes into the market, it is almost certain to 
be bought up by an adjoining owner, either for the purpose of 
rounding a corner of his estate, or for extending political influence, 
or still more often by the advice of the family solicitor, who is always 
in favour of increasing the family estate. On most large estates 
there will be found the remains of several manor houses, either con- 
verted into farmhouses or into labourers’ cottages, showing that in 
former times the number of resident squires must have been far more 
numerous. In confirmation of the above, I may state as the result 
of enguiries, that of 167 rural parishes in Berkshire there are 81, 
or nearly half, which contain no resident landowner of the social 
position of a gentleman. In Dorsetshire, out of 252 rural parishes, 
129 are without a resident owner. If the same proportion is main- 
tained in other parts of England, there must be nearly one-half of 
the 12,000 rural parishes without resident owners, 

Is this process and this tendency the result of economic laws 
only, or of positive law peculiar to this country ? and in the latter 
case, is it in the interest of the community that it should be carried 
further ? This is what Mr. Froude says on this point :— 
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‘In a free country like ours, the distribution of the land depends upon 
economic laws as absolute pretty nearly as the laws of gravity. . .. If you 
have a multitude of small proprietors instead of a few large ones, what is to 
prevent them from selling their interest, and the large estates from growing 
again ? In Great Britain, and among the British people such as we know 
them, you may divide the land as you please ; but if you leave personal liberty, 
the phenomena which you deprecate are certain to recur. . . . Agricultural 
land, on the average, pays only two per cent. on its value, and so the yeoman 
finds it to his interest to sell his land and rent it from some one else, putting 
the money into his business. . . . These tendencies we cannot interfere with if 
we leave a man his political liberty; and in this way the land of the country 
will go to those who can afford to pay for it as a luxury. . . . The more easy 
we make the transfer, the more certain is land to flow in the channels in which 
it tended to flow. . . . Unless the area of Great Brituin could be made larger 
than it is, or unless the British people are to change their natures, a peasant 
proprietorship in these islands is a mere dream.” 


These are views which fairly represent the prevalent opinions 
of the class whose interests and aims are mainly concerned in 
the process described; it is not too much to say, that by the 
great bulk of these persons it is confidently believed that the 
present condition of the ownership of land, and its tendency, are as 
immutable and inevitable as the law of gravity, and as beneficial as 
though Providence had marked out Great Britain for its special 
dispensation, in the matter of distribution of land. We have only, 
however, to cross the seas in any direction to find how very different 
a state of things Providence has ordained, or man in his wisdom has 
contrived. In France, an area about half as large again as the 
United Kingdom, is owned by nearly five and a half millions of 
proprietors of agricultural land, of whom five millions of peasant 
farmers own one-third of the whole area, with what result is every 
day becoming better known and more fully recognised in this country. 
The industry and thrift of these peasant-owners are marvellous, 
and spread their effect through the whole society of France. The 
gross farming produce per acre of France may not be so great as 
in England, but this is equally observable when comparing the 
large farms of France, of which there are more than one hundred 
and thirty thousand, with the large farms of this country. As 
compared with the small farmers of France, hiring the land of 
others, the small owners unquestionably are vastly better in every 
respect, and they hold their own even beside the large farmers. 
There may be some defects in the system of small owners; the 
process may be carried too far in France; but at least it has raised 
the status of the lower classes there, has almost abolished pauperism 
in the rural districts, and has endowed the people with such universal 
habits of thrift as are almost unknown in the people of the same 
class in this country. It is not the fact, as commonly stated, that 
the peasant proprietors of France are loaded with debt; the average 
mortgages on these farms are known to be no more than ten per cent. 
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on their value; while the best evidence that they are able to accu- 
mulate money, is to be found in the fact that the peasants have been 
the main subscribers to the great loans which have been raised in 
France, and that at the present time the French debt to the amount 
of one thousand millions of our money, is held by four millions of per- 
sons, while British Consols, to the amount of seven hundred millions, 
are held by not more than two hundred and fifty thousand persons. 
It will be said, of course, that the climate and soil of France 


differ from England so much that no comparison can be drawn 
3 to} 


between them. This may be admitted as regards the central end 
southern parts of France, where the cultivation of the vine and 
olive is specially suited to peasant-owners; but its northern and 
western provinces are in no way different from the greater part of 
England. The garden of France is unquestionably Normandy, the 
climate and soil of which differ in no essential quality from those 
of the south of England, and which especially resemble such coun- 
ties as Kent and Somersetshire. In Normandy there is a greater 
variety in the ownership of property than in any other part of 
France ; large estates with resident owners are numerous, but still 
more so are small properties; there are an immense number of 
peasant proprietors, but they do not monopolise the land as in some 
parts of France. “If I had to point out the happiest part of 
France,” says Monsieur de Lavergne, “I should not hesitate to 
select Normandy.” Population there increases slowly in proportion 
to wealth; while its wealth has increased fourfold since 1789, its 
population has increased by one-third only. In many rural com- 
munes there is not a single pauper. The same writer adds: “La 
plupart des Normands n’ont pas lu Malthus, mais ils pratiquent 
instinctivement ses conseils.’”’ The case of Normandy is especially 
instructive, as it shows what is the result of a happy combination of 
every variety of large owners and small owners, of land farmed by 
tenants, and of peasants farming their own land. In the more 
northern provinces of France property is even more divided, and 
gives admirable results, though perhaps the net produce after taking 
into account the number of cultivators is not so great. Crossing 
over the frontier, we find in Belgium a country still more resem- 
bling our own. It is a rich manufacturing country with great 
accumulation of wealth, intersected in all directions by railways, 
with abundant markets for labour in its manufacturing towns, and 
with precisely the same temptation as in this country to the small 
landowners to sell their holdings and to invest their capital in trade. 
The soil also is generally poor; yet what do we find? The six 
millions of acres of this small country are owned by upwards of one 
million of persons, giving an average of six acres to each owner; a 
division of property far beyond the average of that even in France. 
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The passion for land not only for farming, but as an investment, 
is such, that its price is higher than in any other part of Europe, and 
the small proprietors not only compete with the large, but beat them 
in the market. There are not only a large number of peasant 
proprietors farming their own lands, but there are also vast numbers 
of small owners, who let their lands to farmers. We see the same 
phenomena of large numbers of peasant proprietors throughout a 
great part of Germany, in Switzerland, in Denmark, and in the 
other Scandinavian countries. The best cultivated parts of Italy 
are in the same condition. 

Whatever may be the conclusions arrived at as to the compara- 
tive merits of large farms and small farms, this, at least, there is no 
difficulty in stating, as the conclusion of all experience of the 
Continent, and especially of France, that the small proprietor culti- 
vating his own land has an immense advantage over the tenant 
holding the same amount of land from another. It is the magic of 
property which alone gives the inducement to industry sufficient 
to make the small farm pay. It is also not worth while for the land- 
lord of a small farm to expend money in farm buildings for a number 
of small tenants; the tenants care not to do so for themselves, at 
the risk of having their rents raised, and therefore improving the 
property for the benefit of their landlords. Hence it follows that 
small farms held on lease are generally conspicuous for negligent 
farming and small production. The very opposite is the case with the 
land of peasant proprietors; they have every inducement to do their 
best for the land, and they exhibit marvellous qualities of industry 
and care. Another unquestionable result of peasant farming is the 
effect it has upon the population, in stimulating general industry, 
and therefore in warding off poverty. Whenever a large class 
of peasant proprietors exists, population increases but very slowly. 
Pauperism is almost unknown, and motives of restraint are felt by 
all classes of society, by the lowest as well as the highest. 

As the wealth of France has enormously increased of late years, 
while the population has been all but stationary, it is obvious that the 
average condition of the peasant has greatly improved. Probably in 
the history of the world there has been no more remarkable change 
than in the condition of the peasantry of France since the Revolution ; 
and this has been concurrent with a great increase of small holdings, 
and a reduction in the average holdings, which so competent an 
observer as Arthur Young, writing immediately before the Revolu- 
tion, thought already too small, and the cause of misery and poverty. 
Nothing is more difficult than a comparison between people of 
the same class in different countries. If the quantity of meat and beer 
be the test, possibly the English labourer is better off than the 
French peasant, who rarely touches meat, and who is the most sober 
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of men; but taking into account the whole condition of the two classes, 
their relative positions in society, their possession of property, and 
their prospects in old age, there can scarcely be doubt that the 
French peasant has a more enviable existence than the English 
labourer. 

When we cross the Atlantic, though we do not find a class of 
peasant proprietors in the sense in which it is so common on the 
Continent, yet we find in the United States a vast population of 
farmers owning their own land. The relation of landlord and tenant 
of farming land is utterly unknown throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, even in the oldest States. The general aspect 
of the country, especially in the more settled districts in the 
States of New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and New England, would 
surprise people who have not been out of England. The country 
districts have a more populous appearance than even in this Country. 
Every hundred to a hundred and fifty acres belong to a separate 
owner, who has a substantial house, and who farms the land himself. 
There are no large owners; there are no withdrawals of rent from 
the country districts. The multitude of landowners is the main 
cause of wealth to the country, and is the foundation of prosperity to 
the cities and towns. The same condition of things is being extended 
through the far West, hundreds of miles beyond Chicago, and will 
eventually extend across the continent. The same may be said of 
our own colonies. Everywhere the land is owned and farmed by the 
same persons. Proprietorship of land, as distinguished from occupa- 
tion, has not begun to exist, even in the most settled of them, 
where land has become valuable. 

The system of England and Ireland is, therefore, exceptional in 
the highest degree. What, then, are the causes? What is the 
economical explanation? Is it due to economic laws which are 
immutable, or is it due to positive law and to arbitrary arrangements 
peculiar to our system? The arguments in favour of the view that 
the English system results from economic laws may be ranged 
under the following heads :— 

1. That with the growth of wealth in this Country, land has a 
natural tendency to rise in value, and that it has long ago reached a 
price, when it has become the luxury of the rich, one which cannot 
be indulged in by other classes. That consequently there is a 
tendency and inducement for all small owners, whether small squires 
or yeomen farmers, to sell their land, and to put the proceeds into 
some trade or investment returning a higher rate of interest. 

2. That the land is better and more economically farmed in large 
farms, and that, consequently, under a system of large properties 
alone, is there a possibility of the land being parcelled out in areas, 
which sufficiently satisfy the most economic conditions for its culti- 
vation. 
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3. That the large owner is generally better circumstanced in 
point of capital, and more able to do justice to the land in the 
manner required by the system of landholding in England, under 
which the owner lays out all the capital necessary for farm buildings 
and for draining and otherwise improving the land. 

These explanations or justifications, if sound at all, must be such as 
to satisfy the conditions of the problem for Ireland, as well as for 
England. Let us first, then, take the case of Ireland, a country 
where large properties, as already shown, are even more numerous 
in proportion than in England. Ireland, .however, differs from 
England in three most important respects, all of which are incon- 
sistent with the arguments alleged in favour of the economic cause 
of large properties. 

In the first place, Ireland is a country of small farms; farms 
of above 100 acres are very rare; the great bulk of the 600,000 farms 
are under 50 acres in extent, and vast numbers are under 20 acres. 
Secondly, the landlords have not, as a rule, laid out any capital 
in improving the land or in erecting farm buildings. The 
improvements have been effected by the tenants; the houses have 
been built by them, for the most part under yearly tenancies, 
which have given no real legal security to the tenants that their 
improvements will not accrue to the benefit of the owners. Lastly, 
the price of land in Ireland is not high. It cannot be said that land 
need there be the luxury of the rich. Though rents are paid with 
certainty and regularity, and with much less drawback than in 
England, the average price of agricultural land sold by the Encum- 
bered Estates Court has for the last few years been no more than 
twenty years’ purchase of the annual rent, bringing therefore to the 
purchaser five per cent. on his outlay ; and but a few years ago the 
price was even lower. At this rate land offers a very fair induce- 
ment for investment, bringing in a rate of interest better than Consols, 
and equal to that of most other investments within reach of the middle 
and lower classes, in a country where there is not much opening for 
capital in manufactures and trade. The result of the recent experi- 
ment of the sale of the Irish Church lands to the tenants (under the 
provisions of the Church Disestablishment Act, which directed the 
Commissioners to offer these lands to the tenants in the first 
instance), shows that when properly approached, and where the pur- 
chase is facilitated, in part by the certainty of a good title without 
expense, and in part by allowing three-fourths of the purchase 
money to remain on mortgage at four per cent., or to be paid off by 
instalments at the same rate of interest, the tenants are most willing 
to purchase, and that they give a price better than can be obtained 
from other persons. The Church Commissioners have already sold 
to 4,000 tenants farms averaging 20 acres each, and at a price which 
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gives twenty-five years’ purchase on the rental, or beyond the average 
price of land sold by the Encumbered Estates Court. The Com- 
missioners, in reporting their transactions to Parliament, say :— 
‘*When we first commenced to offer the Church lands for sale to the 
tenants occupying them, the tenants were not generally prepared to take 
advantage of the offers. Few were aware of the privileges conferred on them by 
the Act; asa class they were poor and ignorant, and the offers of sale were 
often misunderstood. Many of them thought that the purchase money 
demanded would only secure them a lease for ever, and that the rent would 
still be payable. ‘The intention and effect of the Irish Church Act is now fully 


appreciated. Tho agricultural tenants are almost universally anxious to 
purchase their farms.” 


An illustration may be given from one of these transactions effected 
by the Commissioners. The farm sold consisted of 10 Irish acres, 
let for £10 2s. per annum; the purchase money was £282, or 23 
years’ purchase. Of this £61 7s. 6d. was paid in cash by the tenant, 
und the remainder is to be paid off by sixty-four half-yearly instal- 
ments of £4 15s. The effect of the transaction, therefore, is that 
for a sum of £61 7s. 6d. the tenant secures the farm; he will continue 
to pay for thirty-two years a yearly sum, about the same as his 
previous rent, and at the end of that time the farm will be free of 
charge and the absolute property of its former tenant. The experi- 
ment is the more important because it shows that the Irish tenants 
are prepared to invest their money in the purchase of their farms, 
that they can find the money for the purpose, and that they can 
afford to give a larger price than is given by other persons. The 
experience of the large prices often given only for the goodwill of 
farms, ranging in the north of Ireland from ten years’ purchase of 
the rental to fifteen and even to twenty years, makes it the more 
easy to understand that the tenants should be tempted to give as 
much as twenty-five times the rental for the absolute property of 
their farms. 

The Irish Land Act of 1871 contains similar provisions for the 
sale of land to tenants by the Encumbered Estates Court upon 
the same terms, but for some unexplained cause, these clauses have 
been acted upon in very few cases. That 4,000 sales should have 
already been effected by the Church Commissioners, and that 6,000 
more should be in course of completion, is very significant, and 
is fraught possibly with important consequences in the future. 
Who can say then that with such experience the creation of a class 
of peasant proprietors in Ireland is a mere dream? Would it not 
be possible to extend the experiment still further? Might not 
many owners of property in Ireland be ready to avail themselves of 
the State assistance to sell to their tenants? And might not other 
properties in mortmain be dealt with in the same way? What has 
been achieved may be but the commencement of a policy which 
shall favour the creation of ownership rather than tenancy, and which 
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would follow in the footsteps of Stein, who did so much in this 
direction for Prussia. 

Can it then be doubted that good results will follow the creation 
of such a class in Ireland? Who can look at the state of owner- 
ship of landed property in that country without feeling how insecure 
is its basis ; how small the number of persons who are interested in 
its rights? What would not be the advantage to Ireland if, of its 
six hundred thousand peasant farmers, one or two hundred thousand 
were owners as well as occupiers? They would be at once an element 
of security in the political and social system of Ireland. They would 
exercise a powerful influence in promoting industry and thrift. They 
would raise the standard of production to the small farmers, their 
neighbours. They would supply the steps in the ladder by which 
the lowest might hope to arrive at the position of landowners. Is it 
impossible to suppose that such a result is beyond the reach of 
political effort? The success of the experiment in the sale of 
Church lands forbids a negative to this answer, and raises every hope 
for further success in a direction so full of promise to Ireland. 

Why, then, it will be said, if tenants will buy, when thus assisted 
by the State, and give higher prices than other purchasers, have 
they not hitherto bought in the open market, at the lower rate which 
has prevailed for years past ? Why have they not availed themselves 
of the clauses of the Land Act? The answer to the latter is yet to 
be given; it is probable that it is to be found either in some small 
defect in the machinery for working the Act, or in the want of 
knowledge on the part of the tenants concerned, in the want of 
interest, perhaps, on the part of the officials charged with the duty, 
or the want of personal explanations which, as the Church Commis- 
sioners inform us, were necessary in the first instance to make tenants 
understand what was offered to them, and to induce atrial of it. The 
answer to the first question is more difficult; it is to be found probably 
in the long history of Irish land laws ; in the traditions of bad laws 
and wrongful policy of the government; but still more in the im- 
pediments created to the free transfer of land by a system of land 
tenure, and the consequent complications of title, difficulties, and costs 
of transfer, which are unequalled in any system of law in the world. 

The case of Ireland shows conclusively that in that country, at 
least, it is not either the high price of land, or the economic necessity 
for large farms, or the advantage of capital being expended in 
improving the land, by the owners rather than by the farmers, which 
are the true explanations of the accumulation of land in few hands, 
and that we must look for other causes. These explanations having 
failed us in Ireland, it is the less probable that they are good for 
England, where proportionally there are many more small pro- 
prietors than in the sister country. In England, though land is 
much more valuable than in Ireland, its price, except in special cases, 
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is not absolutely a deterrent to small purchasers. It ranges, as a rule, 
from thirty to thirty-three years’ purchase on the rental for purely 
agricultural land; at this price it will pay about the same rate of 
interest as Consols. It will be said, however, that the landowner 
has many calls upon him for improvements, which bring down the 
net income to two per cent. This may be so ; but for pure investment, 
the land may be let on long lease, which would relieve the owner 
from most of these outgoings; or, if the tenant should buy, he 
would recoup himself the value of the improvements through his 
farm. Again, the price which land brings in England, high as it is, 
is not beyond, if indeed it has reached, the price which is given for 
land in France and Belgium by the small proprietors. If in England 
large proprietors give long prices, having regard to many other 
considerations than the mere return of interest—to prospective 
increase of value, to permanence and safety, to the status which it 
gives the possessor in the eyes of his neighbour, and to the natural 
ambition to possess a stake in the country—all these motives are at 
least as strong in the eyes of the small owner in France and 
Belgium, and it is difficult to understand why they should not be at 
least as strong in the minds of Englishmen, other than those of a 
particular class. 

The other commonly alleged economic cause, non-existent, as has 
been shown, in Ireland, exists to a very much less degree in England 
than is generally supposed. England is, indeed, in the main, a 
country of large farms, as compared either with Ireland, with 
France, or still more with Belgium. It is, however, by no means 
exclusively farmed in large holdings. Of the area under cultiva- 
tion, more than half consists of farms of under 200 acres, and there 
are 330,000 holdings under 50 acres in extent, and averaging only 12 
acres each. On the hypothesis, then, that economic causes are at 
work to determine the size of farms and holdings most suitable for 
agriculture, it would appear that these economic laws permit, and 
result in, the existence of a very large number of small holdings. In 
fact, every variety is observable in the size of farm-holdings, from 
the very large to the very small, and one might therefore expect to 
find this same variety in the ownership of land and in the size of 
individual properties. The question, therefore, arises whether, 
under a freer system of land transfer, land would not be quite as 
likely to be divided into plots, suitable for the most improved agri- 
culture, as well as for the many varied wants which it must supply, 
as under the present system, which is presumed to have large farms 
exclusively in view. 

There remains the further argument that large owners only can 
afford to spend an adequate amount of capital in improving the land 
of their tenants, that they alone are capable of improving the condi- 
tion of the people, and of performing those duties which, under the 
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social system of England, are expected of them. Mr. Froude 
looks upon the landowner as much more than a mere capitalist. 
He regards him as an emanation of authority, as a being endowed 
with exceptional and almost arbitrary powers, necessary for the 
well-being and good government of his tenants and those under 
him, and therefore to be supported by the special sanction of 
a large landed property: ‘‘The landed system is like a political 
system. It consists of a number of petty monarchies, which are 
gradually becoming restricted by custom, and the monarchs, while 
powerful for good, are powerless for harm. .... . The landowner 
who desires honour and influence spends the rents which fall to him 
rather as a revenue than as a private income.” He illustrates this 
position by a notable example, which he finds no nearer home than 
the Scilly Islands. The late Mr. Augustus Smith, better known for 
his spirited defence of Berkhampstead Common, took a lease from the 
Crown of these islands, and spent the best part of his life, and more 
than all the income he received in rent from the people, in improv- 
ing the condition of the poor tenants he found there. He did, 
undoubtedly, a vast amount of good; he raised the social condition 
of the people to a remarkable degree ; not, however, without the 
exercise of almost arbitrary power, which, as the sole landowner, he 
was able to do, by driving the bad from the islands, and by preventing 
early and improvident marriages. This case gives rise to these reflec- 
tions of Mr. Froude :— 

‘* Paternal government is a very hateful thing no doubt where we have a 
wrong kind of father. Men like Mr. Smith are rare; but I am none the 
less thankful when a rare chance gives the right man the right opportunity. 
If the islanders had been as free as Mr. Mill himself could have wished them, 
and all animated by the most determined spirit of self-improvement, they could 
not have accomplished in a hundred years what Mr. Smith accomplished for 
them in one generation.” 

Mr. Froude has himself supplied an answer to his argument. 
The case of Mr. Smith was a rare chance. He was a “ fortunate 
accident,” as the Emperor of Russia said of himself, in reply to 
the compliments of Madame de Staél, that with such a ruler, his 
country needed neither liberty nor a constitution. 

One is tempted to draw an example from another group of 
Islands, to prove that it is possible for a peasant population, without 
the assistance of a paternal government of landlords, to be animated 
by a determined spirit of self-improvement, and to do as much for 
themselves as could be done for them by others. The case of the 
Channel Islands has recently been most fully described in this Review 
by Mr. Zincke.’ He has shown that the islanders have, by their own 
exertions only, developed the most surprising prosperity and an 
industry and thrift almost unexampled in the world. The islands have 
no special advantage of climate or soil ; they are under the care of no 

(1) Fortnightly Review for January, 1876. 
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large proprietors. They inherited the law and custom of equal 
division of property from France; property is greatly subdivided, 
and yet the production is very great, and the average condition of 
the people, by whatever test it be judged, is wonderfully high. 
Pauperism is unknown. Population is very numerous in proportion 
to the area of the Islands, but it increases very slowly, not through 
the prohibition of marriage by a superior lord, as in Scilly, but by 
the natural restraint of the people. One might describe the Islands 
in the very words used by Mr. Froude of Scilly ; “the whole place 
wears an air of quiet industry, prosperity, order, and discipline.” 
The case of the Channel Islands is well worthy of the attention of 
those who doubt whether individual exertion, urged on by the 
stimulus of widely diffused property, can effect self-improvement 
without the aid of a local but most philanthropic “ tyrannus,” in 
the shape of a Mr. Smith. It suggests the reflection whether, in 
lieu of leasing the Scilly Islands, on the rare chance of finding 
such a lessee, the Crown would not have done well to facilitate 
the purchase of its property by the tenants themselves. 

If in a large district where there is but one proprietor, be it the 
Scilly Islands or an English district, the local magnate acts up to the 
high ideal of Mr. Froude, all goes well; nothing can be more 
admirable ; the people are forced into the path of virtue, bon gré, mal 
gré ; farms are improved, farm buildings restored, cottages built ; 
the whole economic condition is sound and healthy. But what under 
such a system if the landowner does not do his duty, or cannot do 
it? If encumbered by his ancestors or by his own folly, or if asa 
limited owner, with a large expenditure, he has not the means to do 
justice to his broad acres, and yet either cannot sell by the terms on 
which he holds under some settlement, or will not sell through 
pride, or from some hope of future revival of his family? In such 
case the land is undrained, farms go to ruin, cottages fall into the 
condition of pigsties, and a whole district is ruined through the 
failure or inability of one man to perform his duty, and without any 
fault of the population, and equally without any remedy. Mr. 
Froude himself admits such cases when he says, ‘The possession of 
a large estate carries with it authority, which can be abused in pro- 
portion to the capacity of the person to whom it is entrusted. The 
young heir may be a fool or a spendthrift, and his tenants and 
labourers and every one suffer accordingly. But nature has pro- 
vided a remedy in the shape of bankruptcy. The incompetent is 
sold up; nature shakes him off to put a better in his place.” If 
that indeed were the case, little harm would be done ; but under the 
system of settlements it is precisely what does not occur. It is 
part of the system, under which property has been accumulated in 
few hands in this country, that long after the time when the owner 
has ceased to be in a position to do his duty by the land, the owner- 
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ship is still prolonged and carried over to another and even succes- 
sive generations. It is notorious that a large proportion of landed 
properties, both great and small, are so encumbered by debts and 
charges, sometimes the result of extravagance, more often the result 
of successive provisions for other members of the family, that their 
owners, or rather the limited owners (a term happily expressing the 
position of the tenants for life), are unable to improve their property 
by the outlay of sufficient capital, and are also unable or unwilling 
to sell portions of it, which would enable them to improve the 
remainder. It is admitted that a large part of England is insuffi- 
ciently drained, and badly provided with farm buildings. The 
reports of the Commissioners on the Employment of Children in 
agricultural districts are also full of statements of the insufficiency 
of cottages, both in number and quality, over a large part of England. 

Cases are, fortunately indeed, not rare of owners of large pro- 
perties fully performing all their duties according to the highest 
ideal, filling the part of model landlords, setting a good example to 
wide districts, improving their property in all directions—generous 
landlords, yet not too indulgent to the incompetent, giving encou- 
ragement to those who show enterprise, caring equally for the 
labouring class, providing good cottages and efficient schools. Such 
men, and many could be quoted, are a benefit not only to their 
neighbourhood, but to the whole country. 

Instances, however, are unfortunately not wanting of the other 
extreme—of owners of large estates either so encumbered as to be 
absolutely unable to expend anything in the improvement of their 
property, or spending so much elsewhere on their own pleasures as 
to leave nothing for the performance of their duties as landlords. 
On such properties no improvements are effected, the tenants are 
not encouraged to do it themselves, and there is no one else who can 
do it. In such cases there is no law to compel the performance of 
duties, or to secure that the capital wanting for the drainage of land, 
the building of farms, or repairing of cottages, shall be expended 
on the property. There is equally no public opinion brought to 
bear on such a case; the whole district is dependent on the will of the 
one man, and that one man cannot or will not do anything. It may 
happen that an estate may remain in successive generations of such 
owners before it passes into fresh hands. Between these two ex- 
tremes lie the great bulk of English landlords, of whom it may be 
said that a large proportion do not attain a high average according 
to any moderate standard of what should be performed by landowners, 
and who would probably be better off and better able to perform 
these duties if they sold a portion of their landed properties. 

Let us, however, take the best examples—those where the land- 
lords perform their duties according to the highest ideal of the 
system. Is it, however, the interest of the community that the 
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whole of the property in land over a large district should be con- 
centrated in one hand? that all the sense of property in land, its 
value as an incentive to industry, its power to raise the status of 
those who have it, or who are striving for it, should be lost as regards 
the bulk of the population? Is it desirable that all the inhabitants 
of a wide district should be entirely dependent on one man, 
however conscientious and desirous of performing his duties ? 
In such cases it frequently happens that the landlord is unable 
personally to superintend more than a portion of his property—that, 
perhaps, immediately surrounding his residence. The remainder 
must necessarily fall under the care of agents, who in many of the 
transactions involving the happiness or fate of individuals are prac- 
tically irresponsible. Without undervaluing the efforts and inten- 
tions of landowners in such cases, it may be open to question 
whether a numerous and divided proprietary, the mingling of the 
small with the great, is not more likely to bring out all the energies 
of the population, and to secure its well-being and liberties in the 
fullest sense. 

It is not, however, by the very highest examples of a class, or by 
its very best results, when tried under most favourable circum- 
stances, that a land system must be judged, but by its average 
results; by taking into account its extremes at both ends, and also 
by looking at its effects, not upon one class of society, but upon 
all, even the lowest. The results of the English system upon the 
condition of the labouring class, tried under circumstances where it 
has had full play for centuries, undisturbed by any extraneous forces, 
such as the growth of manufactures, as for instance in Sussex and 
Dorsetshire, do not tend to show that the patriarchal or the feudal 
system of landowners, unmixed with any more modern principles, 
has produced a result of which we have great reason to be proud. 
What is everywhere apparent among this class is a sense of depend- 
ence, and an absence of those habits of thrift, which are so con- 
spicuous, where property is more widely distributed. 

It would seem, then, that a variety of interests, arising from a 
distribution of property and power, are expedient in every district, 
in order not only to preserve that balance of power under which 
alone personal liberty is safe, but also to make available, even among 
the lowest, the potent effects of property as an incentive to individual 
exertion. Such a state of things is not inconsistent with the existence 
of a landed gentry, both numerous and wealthy. What is contended 
for is that there should, if possible, be variety, and that beside the 
large owners there should be many other owners of every size 
and class. 

It appears, then, that in England also, though not perhaps so 
certainly as in Ireland, it is not economic causes, or these causes 
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only, which have resulted in so limited a number of landowners, and 
which tend progressively to reduce their number still further ; nor 
can the existing state of things and its tendency be justified on 
economic grounds. If, then, we have to look about for other causes, 
it is surely not difficult to find them in the positive laws which, in 
this country, for centuries past, have facilitated and promoted the 
accumulation of landed property and prevented its dispersion, and 
in the political and social forces which have supported those laws, and 
have defended and justified their results. Space will not permit a 
full explanation of the causes which led to the Feudal System deve- 
loping, in this country, into a system of large pfoprietors, while in 
many parts of the Continent it resulted in the very opposite system 
of small proprietors. It is sufficient briefly to point out that, in its 
early stages, Feudalism was very favourable to the creation of 
tenancies on fixed and permanent services and rents, and that such 
tenancies necessarily became hereditary. In France, and in many 
other parts of the Continent, when the feudal lords entered upon 
their conquered estates, they found them already in the occupation of 
a large body of tenants who, under the Roman law, had held under 
a fixed rent or census. Many of these were reduced to the position 
of serfs ; but vast numbers found their place in the feudal system, as 
tenants of the feudal lords, at fixed rents and with hereditary hold- 
ings. To these the Roman law of equal and compulsory division of 
property at death continued to apply ; their numbers were continually 
recruited by the enfranchisement of serfs ; and they undoubtedly laid 
the foundation of the class of peasant proprietors ; the feudal law of 
primogeniture was never extended to them, and the law of entail was 
in France always considered as the privilege only of the feudal lords, 
and was prohibited to the roturiers and peasants. The Revolution of 
1789, therefore, found already in existence a very large class of 
peasant proprietors, with the law and custom of equal division of 
property. The sale of lands of the émigrés and of the Church added 
considerably to the number of these small proprietors; and the 
Code Napoléon applied to all property the principle of com- 
pulsory division on death, which had been already the law and 
custom of the peasants. 

In this country, as already pointed out, free socage tenants, paying 
fixed and certain rents to their feudal superiors, and copyhold 
tenants when first recognised as having permanent interests, were 
also subject to the Saxon law of equal division on death; but later 
the feudal lawyers succeeded in extending the principle of primo- 
geniture to them as to all freehold owners of land, though we still 
have a trace of the older Saxon system in the rule which treats 
leasehold property as personal property, not subject to primo- 
geniture. With respect, however, to the free socage tenants and 
copyholders, not only was primogeniture extended, but the whole of 
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the complicated system of the feudal land laws, which were so 
utterly unsuited to small proprietors. 

It is to this, and to the excessive powers of entail through family 
settlements, invented by the astute lawyers of the time of the civil 
war, and which still encumber nearly the whole’ of the landed pro- 
perty of the country, and to the vast difficulties of title and expenses 
of transfer engendered by this complicated system, that we must 
attribute, in the main, the accumulation of property in few hands in 
this country. These causes have, however, been supported by politi- 
cal and social forces of great weight. For centuries the owners of 
land had entire control of the Government of the country, and were 
the sole dispensers of the patronage and honours of the State. 
The late government of Mr. Gladstone was the first to break 
through this rule; but it has again been revived under the pre- 
sent government. One branch of the legislature has been ex- 
clusively composed of large landowners. Mr. Pitt used to say that 
a landowner with £10,000 a year had a right to claim a pecrage, if 
he were on the right side of politics ; and even at the present time, 
as illustrated by the creations of the past three years, though the 
standard is raised, a large landed estate, without any public service 
or great personal merit, is considered sufficient claim for this here- 
ditary honour. This alone acts as a great incentive to accumulation, 
and numerous families are engaged in the process of cumulating pro- 
perties upon successive eldest sons with the sole ebject of satisfying 
family pride by the attainment of the peerage. In the Lower House 
of Parliament, one section of the representation of England is entirely 
in the hands of the large landowners. It is all but impossible for any 
one to become a member for his native county without the possession 
of a large landed estate. Such an event as a county member being 
selected for other reasons than his connection with broad acres is 
most rare. The whole of the local government and administration 
of the law in rural districts is also still vested exclusively in the 
large landholders. 

The motives, therefore, of family pride and social distinction and 
political power which are thrown into the scale in favour of primo- 
geniture and the accumulation of land are most potent. The same 
motives also tend equally to prevent dispersion, A large landed 
property has its importance, influence, and power, long after the 
owner, through debts, encumbrances, and charges, has ceased to 
derive any substantial income from it, and he clings to it with a 
tenacity which shows how strong are these motives. 

The increase of value to many large estates, through the 
growth of towns and by the working of minerals, has raised the 
standard of what is considered necessary to constitute a large 
property, and has added again to the motives for accumulation. An 
examination of the returns of properties, of over ten thousand acres, 
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will show how very few large properties have been dispersed during 
the last half-century, and how many have been gathered together. 

While every encouragement and facility has been given to the 
accumulation and retention of large landed properties, every dis- 
couragement and impediment has been opposed to the existence or 
creation of smaller properties. The complications and difficulties of 
our land laws and the cost of transfer tell with enormous weight 
on small properties. The cost of making out a title and concluding 
a transfer for a property of ten acres is often as great as that for 
property of a thousand acres, and the proportion of such expense to 
its value becomes a most serious item. But far more serious is the 
difficulty of dealing with the property when bought. To the small 
owner, the power of mortgaging is of extreme importance ; without 
it, the property will be of little value to him; with it, he can raise 
capital for working his holding, or reduce the purchase money to be 
paid at once to a comparatively small amount. In every country 
where small properties exist, there is also a simple system of regis- 
tering titles and of effecting charges thereon, which makes a mort- 
gage the most easy and inexpensive transaction. In this country, it 
is in mortgaging that the difficulties and cost of title are most felt 
by the small owner. He may, perhaps, obtain a temporary loan from 
a banker at a high rate of interest, on a simple deposit of his title- 
deeds; but for a permanent loan, at a moderate rate of interest, a 
mortgage deed is necessary, which involves an investigation of title 
little less troublesome and expensive than that on sale, and neither 
lender nor borrower can afford the expense of it, or is prepared to 
encounter the trouble and delay. Without a system of registration, 
upon which alone a charge by way of mortgage can become a secure, 
simple, and easy transaction, it is not too much to predict that small 
properties, though they may be promoted, as by the Irish legislation, 
will not long continue. 

The owners of small properties are also, as a rule, quite as ready 
to avail themselves of the power of tying them up by complicated 
settlements and burdening them with charges as are the owners of 
large properties. It is only the large estates which can long stand 
the burden of these settlements, and still have a margin for the 
support of the owner and for the improvement of the property. In 
the end, the time comes when the small property must be sold. 

It is contended by Mr. Froude that the law of entail tends to 
sustain such small estates as still remain, and that if it were 
abolished, accumulation would proceed more rapidly. The same 
argument was used, for the first time, last Session, in the Debate in 
Parliament on the Bill for the Abolition of Primogeniture, by those 
who were in favour of maintaining that institution. In both cases 
the view thus entertained is contrary to all experience. It is only 
where primogeniture exists, and where it can be enforced by entail, 
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that accumulation of land takes place. Remove the sanction of the 
State, and the machinery by which it is effected, and the process 
will cease. The truer view seems to me, that settlements not only 
tell against small properties, which are unable to bear the successive 
charges which they facilitate, but are the main cause of those 
complications in the title of land, which prevent the possibility of 
securing an effective registration, and therefore a simple system of 
transfer and mortgage. Thus it is that the tendency has been for 
the large estates to become larger, and for the small properties to 
disappear. 

Is it, then, the interest of the community that the process of 
accumulation should be continued? The answer to this question does 
not necessarily involve any such proposition as that of transplanting 
to England the French system of a population of small proprietors, 
and of equal and compulsory division of all property, at the death of 
its owner. He would be a bold man who could propose any such 
measures. Nor isit necessary to contemplate as an end to be aimed at, 
or as a result to be feared and guarded against, the extinction of the 
landed gentry, The utmost that need be aimed at is a state of things in 
which there may be many proprietors of every class, small as well as 
great; that the condition of the law shall be such that small proprietors 
may exist and survive beside their larger neighbours. With this 
object, it would be desirable that the process of accumulation should not 
be favoured and promoted ; that the great facilities for the tying up of 
land for successive gencrations should be removed ; that land should 
be freed as far as possible from the intricate system of tenure and title 
which now hampers it, and which prevents its being dealt with 
readily, simply, and cheaply ; and that facilities should be given for 
the creation and existence of small properties. It is only when this 
is done, that economic laws will have their fair development, and 
that we shall be able to say with confidence that the ownership of 
land is really on a natural basis, and arranged on free-trade prin- 
ciples, and that the conditions on which land is distributed are such 
that labour and capital can be most advantageously employed upon it. 

It has already been shown that, even in England, there are a 
very large number of small holdings of agricultural land. We may 
reasonably assume, therefore, that there is an economic demand for 
small farms. It is difficult, then, to understand why small pro- 
perties should not equally exist, the more so as all experience shows 
that it is only owners of small holdings who can turn them to the 
best advantage. Recent experience as trustee to a landed property, in 
which the tenant for life, having power to sell, has very wisely sold a 
number of outlying parts of his property in small lots of from one to 
twenty acres, which have been bought by the surrounding villagers 
at very high prices, tempted in part by the certainty of title without 
expense, has shown me that there is a demand for land among this 
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class. Without, then, expecting that a freer system of land transfer 
_ would lead to the creation of a peasant proprietary on a large scale, 
it is not too much to hope that numerous cases may occur of labourers 
becoming possessed of land. A proportion of labourers working 
partly on their own land and partly for hire on the land of others 
would be a useful addition to the rural system, but far more useful 
in holding out a motive and an incentive to saving and thrift to that 
class which, of all others in the country, is the least saving, and to 
whom the very notions of property are now so often wanting. 

So also with the class of yeomen farmers. Is it impossible to 
expect that a proportion of this class may continue to exist, and even 
to increase in number ? and that under a better system of land tenure 
there may be a not inconsiderable number of persons owning the 
farms they cultivate? Such aclass exists more or less in every other 
country: why not also in this? It is not to be presumed that farmers 
must of necessity employ the whole of their means as capital in the 
working of their farms. In many cases there is some reserve as a 
provision for the family, which should be secure from the hazardsof 
their trade; and what better or more secure investment than the 
farm on which their labour and capital are expended ? 

Lastly comes the class of the smaller squires who are said to be 
doomed to extinction under the present system, and who, Mr. Froude 
thinks, will be devoured by their larger neighbours. It is difficult to 
conceive what argument there can be on economic or other grounds in 
favour of this course. If there be value in a resident gentry in rural 
districts, able to take part in local affairs, contributing to the formation 
of public opinion, acting the part of good citizens, and spreading 
through those below them a sense of higher civilisation, it is certainly 
in the interest of the community that they should be numerous 
and varied. So far as the influence of the State is concerned, it 
should be directed rather to the distribution of property than to its 
accumulation. This country, with its seventy-six millions of acres, or 
twelve times the size of Belgium, is not so small but that there is 
room for many of all classes of proprietors, from the peasant to the 
lord. 

To what actual result economic laws, under a system of perfectly 
free land transfer, with a simple, easy, and cheap system of registra- 
tion, and with a removal of the present facilities to entail under family 
settlements, would lead to, it is unnecessary to forecast ; it cannot be 
doubted, however, that it would be very different from the present 
state of things. Proprietors of all classes and sizes would exist; 
property in land would more fully realise its value in stimulating 
industry ; and we should have that variety in land-ownership which 
is of the greatest importance in developing all the many functions 
of Society. G. Suaw Lerevre. 
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FREE SCHOOLS. 


THE question of popular education is rapidly becoming the line of 
demarcation between parties, and the test of true Liberalism in this 
and every other European country. On one side are ranged those 
who see in the universal instruction of the people the guarantee of 
social order, the promise of continual improvement, and the practical 
realisation of that dream of Liberty, Fraternity, and Kquality which 
has exercised so great an attraction for many of the noblest and 
wisest patriots and reformers of the last hundred years. Opposed 
to them, now as always in the history of the world, are the priests 
and the obstructives—those who profit by superstition, and those 
who find ignorance the best support of despotism. Especially in 
France, and Spain, and Italy the contest between the two parties 
rages with infinite bitterness and varying success. In America the 
battle is won, though the defeated side make occasional attempts to 
renew the strife; while in England, where the struggle has been 
somewhat less bitter, the issues more complicated, and the interests 
more divided, there may still be discerned the same principles at 
stake, and the same influences guiding the position of the combatants, 
and determining the fortunes of the war. 

We have advanced so far in this country that it is becoming rare 
to find men openly avowing their dislike to the spread of education, 
though the feeling is still latent in the minds of many Conservatives, 
and sometimes finds candid expression. Thus, in the present year 
(1876), a Mr. Norfolk is reported to have told the East Riding 
Chamber of Agriculture that the country was worse off with educa- 
tion than ever it was without it; that they were educating the world 
up to idleness, and the working men to drunkenness and the neglect 
of their wives and families. The Marquis of Salisbury, a more 
important and representative Conservative, perhaps, than Mr. Nor- 
folk, argued against the Act for securing the education of the 
children in agricultural districts, as being inopportune. The effect 
of legislation of this kind, he said, would be to increase the difficulty 
of the farmers in procuring labour. The farmers are now fighting 
with their labourers. They do not want to pay them the increased 
wages they ask, and when they refuse the labourers strike. Under 
these circumstances the farmers depend very much on children to 
get them through their difficulties, and if children under eight years 
old are to be sent to school instead of into the fields, and children 
between eight and twelve years old are to be sent to school as well 
as into the fields, the farmers will be no longer able to depend on 
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them. In other words, Lord Salisbury thinks that ignorance is to 
be encouraged, and infants under eight years old are to be sent into 
the fields in order to enable the farmers to keep down wages, and to 
defeat the Agricultural Labourers’ Union. 

Candour of this kind is rare, and we may be grateful for it as an 
indication of what lies beneath the surface, and prompts more spe- 
cious reasoners in their utterances on the subject of education. The 
ground usually taken by these persons is that instruction is desirable, 
and even necessary ; but that it must be directed to proper ends, and 
accompanied by safeguards and restrictions. “I am far from being 
friendly,”’ says Mr. Dombey in Dickens’s tale, “‘ to what is called, by 
persons of levelling sentiments, general education. But it is neces- 
sarv that the inferior classes should continue to be taught to know 
their position and to conduct themselves properly. So far, I approve 
of schools.” This approval is also qualified, in the case of the eccle- 
siastical party, by the condition that education shall become the hand- 
maid of the Church, and their claims in this respect have proved 
again and again the most serious obstruction to anything like a 
national system. 

During the discussion previous to the Act of 1870, many clergy- 
men, and particularly the Bishop of Winchester, objected to all 
rating for purposes of education, because, as his Lordship explained, 
“immediately you introduce the ratepayer, you must give him the 
real direction of the instruction furnished by the rate””—an inference 
perfectly sound, no doubt, but which the Tories have subsequently 
contrived to evade by ingenious devices, the possibility of which was 
not foreseen by the Bishop. After the Act of 1870 was passed, the 
clergy generally endeavoured, not without success, to prevent the 
establishment of school boards, and to magnify the terrors and diffi- 
culties of compulsion ; and now, after proving to their own satis- 
faction that universal compulsion is impracticable, they have 
welcomed a measure by which this impossibility has been made 
possible and compulsion has become general, in consideration of the 
arrangements by which, as they hope, the practical monopoly of the 
Church in the rural districts will be maintained, and the denomi- 
national system strengthened and extended. 

By the Education Act of 1876 every parent is placed under legal 
obligation to see that his children are educated. This obligation is 
enforced by magisterial compulsion in cases of habitual neglect, and 
is further strengthened by the enactment that children under and 
between certain ages shall not be employed without a certificate of 
proficiency or attendance at school. As the execution of the Act is 
left to Poor-Law Guardians in parishes where no school board 
exists, and as the government grant has been largely increased, so 
that existing schools may in many cases be carried on without 
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expense to the individuals by whom they are managed, it follows, 
first, that in a vast number of cases all children, whether of dis- 
senting parents or not, will be driven into Church schools; and, 
secondly, that the control of primary education will be kept out of 
the hands of those who are chiefly interested in it, viz. the working 
classes and the parents of the children. 

Compulsion will accordingly be brought to bear in the most 
odious form without representative machinery, and in violation of 
the rights of conscience. The efforts of all lovers of justice and of 
all friends of education must now be directed to the establishment 
of the principle that representation shall go hand in hand with 
taxation, and that no grant of national or local funds shall be made 
to any school, a majority at least of whose managing body does not 
consist of representatives elected by the district for the purpose. 


The institution of universal compulsion also brings into promi- 
nence the question of Free Schools ; and the working classes, who are 
required to sacrifice the earnings of their children in order to assure 
the security and welfare of the whole community, are fairly entitled 
to demand that, at least, the cost of the service of education shall be 
undertaken by the State, and distributed fairly among the whole of 
the taxpayers. In other words, free schools are a necessary corollary 
of compulsion. Free schools may exist without compulsion, but 
compulsion must ultimately be followed by free schools. It almost 
seems, in view of our present experience, that it might have been 
wiser to have altered the order of precedence of our educational 
reforms: to have made all schools free first, to have seen how far 
that would have solved the problem with which we had to deal. 
Then, if necessary, we might have gone on to adopt compulsory laws. 
That might not have rendered compulsion unnecessary, but, at all 
events, it is likely that compulsion would have worked with much 
less friction than it does at present. The results of a free-school 
system without compulsion are very extraordinary, and worthy of 
careful attention. 

The United States of America afford the best illustration in such 
a matter, because there, and there alone, has a free system been 
thoroughly and extensively carried out amongst a population having 
many similarities to our own. In making a comparison it is neces- 
sury to bear in mind that the average attendance of children of 
school age throughout England and Wales was, in 1873, 28-4 per 
cent. That is to say, of all the children between the ages of three 
and thirteen years, 28°4 per cent., or rather more than a quarter, 
were in average attendance. If we take the latter figures for 1875 
we find that the percentage has risen to 31:2. Now, in America, 
where the free-school system has extended slowly but surely through 
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the whole of the Union, the results are marvellously different. 
In the State of Kansas, which heads the list, the average attendance 
of the school population between five and fifteen is 80 per cent. ; 
in the State of Maine, 76 per cent. ; in Massachusetts, 73 per cent. ; 
in Connecticut, 62 per cent.; in Pennsylvania, 59 per cent.; in the 
State of New York, 52 per cent.;' and in all the States except 
some in the South, where the black population has to be taken into 
account, the attendance is very much larger than anything we 
know in England. Another illustration may be derived from the 
experiences of our own colony, and our own fellow-countrymen, in 
Canada. It appears from the report of a speech of Mr. Mackenzie, 
a late Prime Minister of Canada, that he stated that the whole of the 
schools in Canada were free, and that they had accordingly found it 
unnecessary to enforce a compulsory bye-law, although they had 
powers for that purpose. 

No one can doubt that in England many children at the present 
time ure entirely kept away from school owing to the pressure of 
this taxation. Whenever bad times come, the education of many 
children is interrupted, and much that has been previously spent is 
wasted, because the first luxury which an ignorant man denies him- 
self is the continued education of his children. And the difficulty is 
a growing one. In the first instance, the new schools are filled by 
the children of the more highly paid workmen, but when these have 
all been provided for, there is a poorer and very numerous class who 
have still to be induced to send their children to school. Now all 
educationists will readily admit that persuasion is better than force. 
We would all rather tempt children into school than compel them 
by means of police regulations and magisterial interference. The 
principle is one which is adopted even in our own country, in our 
municipal work. It is considered very desirable, in the interests of 
the whole community, that the population should drink wholesome 
water. In many municipalities the practice has been adopted of 
enforcing a water rate upon all persons, whether they take the water 
or not, and then allowing the use of the water free to all. That is 
the case, wholly or in part, in Glasgow, in Manchester, and in several 
others of our largest towns, and the effect will almost explain itself. 
When people find that they have to pay whether they take the water 
or not, they are all, of course, ready enough to secure advantages 
which are offered to them without further payment. 

The same result has obtained in the case of the free libraries and 
museums which are now provided in many provincial towns, and 
which are visited and used by enormous numbers of persons. It is 
a subject for congratulation to all, it is the interest of the whole 
community, that this intellectual excitement should exist, and that 


(1) * Free Schools of the United States,” by F. Adams, p. 109, Chapman & Hall. 
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advantage should be taken of the opportunities for improvement 
thus offered. If, instead of these institutions being freely provided 
for all at the cost of all, a charge of one penny were made every 
time a man took out a book, or a charge of threepence were made 
every time he entered the Art Gallery, not one-tenth, not one- 
hundredth, part of the numbers would have taken advantage of 
those great institutions. A proof of this was furnished the other 
day at Birmingham, where there exists within a few hundred yards 
of the Museum of the Corporation a most interesting and admirable 
collection, established by the liberality and intelligence of the 
Governors of the Proof House, called a Museum of Small Arms, 
and that institution is open to the public at a maximum charge of 
sixpence. On the occasion of a recent holiday, the numbers that 
visited the Corporation Gallery and the Small Arms Museum were 
compared, and in the one case they were over five thousand, and in 
the other less than a hundred. It must be evident from these 
facts that the imposition even of a small fee acts as a great bar to 
attendance, and tends at any rate to increase the reluctance of many 
persons to send their children regularly to the primary schools. 

It is, however, probable that even if we had had free schools in 
England, thanks to the long course of ignorance and neglect from 
which this country has suffered, there would still have remained a 
residuum of the population which it would have been absolutely neces- 
sary to force into the schools by compulsion. But, granting compul- 
sion, whether, as now, preceding any attempt to deal with the 
question of fees, or whether, as in America, coming ultimately in 
order to complete the work of the free-school system, in either case 
free schools will be found to be a necessity. The gratuitousness of 
the schools is a matter of justice as well as of expediency. How is 
it possible to defend compulsion at all except upon this one theory— 
that it is necessary in the interests of the community? Otherwise, 
what right have we to interfere with individual liberty, to interfere 
with domestic rights, to invade an Englishman’s “ castle,’ drag him 
before the tribunal of the law, and to force him, if he does not 
choose, to educate his children? Our contention, and the contention 
of those whose efforts have established the present system, is that 
ignorance is a continued injury and loss to all of us—to those of us 
who are attending to the education of our own children, just ¢ 
much as to those who are altogether indifferent to the subject. 

But if we are justified in requiring this in order to secure the 
well-being of the community, at all events the community is bound 
to pay the charge of the public service which it exacts. You havo 
no right to impose a new obligation upon people in the general 
interest, and to make a private charge to them at the same time for 
the purpose. In countries where compulsory military service pre- 
vails, no one has ever heard of the State imposing on individuals, at 
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the same time with the obligation to serve, the obligation to pay the 
cost of service. Nobody has ever heard of a State which requires 
its soldiers, under the conscription, to find their own uniforms or 
their own muskets. Again, in our own country, in the interest of 
the community, compulsory vaccination is imposed upon all classes. 
No one has ever yet contended that those who are compelled to undergo 
this operation should, at the same time, be made to pay its cost. 
We know perfectly well that, great as are the difficulties which now 
attend compulsory vaccination, they would become simply insur- 
mountable if a fee were charged every time the operation is performed. 

It has been urged by a certain school of political economists, of 
whom the best-known representative is Professor Fawcett, that this 
principle would, if logically carried out, lead to the loss of all in- 
dividual action and responsibility ; and the community would at 
last be called upon to find everything—free clothes and free food 
quite as properly as free schooling. One practical reply to such a 
contention would be this. ‘If education and food are analogous 
services, if they are to be put in the same position, why are you 
not consistent ? Why do you not furnish two-thirds of the food at 
the present moment, as you do furnish two-thirds of the education ?”’ 
Kither education should be fully paid for as food now is by those 
who take it, or, if education is to remain two-thirds gratuitous, food 
ought to be made two-thirds gratuitous, as well; always assuming 
the correctness of the assertion that the two services stand on pre- 
cisely the same footing. 

The simple fact is, however, that there is a clear distinction 
between free food and free education. In the first place, food is an 
indispensable necessity of existence; education is not a necessity at 
all. Kducation is provided because it is expedient, and for the good 
of the community, even more than because it is desirable in the 
interest of the individual. Human nature, which is periodically 
hungry, may be trusted to supply itself with the elements of bare 
existence; but human nature cannot be trusted to supply itself 
with instruction, of which a great many human beings have unfor- 
tunately only a limited appreciation. If parents wilfully neglect to 
provide their offspring with sufficient food, they are guilty of 
murder; nobody, however, has proposed to hang all the fathers and 
mothers who knowingly leave their children without elementary 
instruction. The interference of the State for the protection of life 
is demanded on different grounds from its interference to secure the 
proper cultivation of the intelligence of its future citizens. In the 
second case, society is secking to protect its general interest; in the 
first, it is defending the existence of its individual members. Again, 
while the provision of education can be defended on economical 
grounds as a public service of great utility, the provision of food 
will not stand upon the same grounds at all. If every child were to 
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be educated separately at home, with a separate teacher to each 
family, the cost of education would be twenty times what it is now. 
Nothing like the same saving nor convenience could be secured by 
providing food on a wholesale scale, and in large establishments, for 
the whole people. Under these circumstances it may be expedient 
and right to provide free education ; while it is not right and ex- 
pedient to provide free food. 

In any case it is evident that the present system of providing 
education partly by the community and partly by the parent is 
anomalous and inconsistent ; and this double taxation, levied in the 
first place from the general rates and taxes of the country, and, in 
the second place, upon the individual at the time the service is 
performed, is inefficient for the objects for which it is imposed, and 
is unjust in its incidence. 

Now we will consider these in order. It is inefficient for the 
objects for which it is imposed. This is the universal experience of 
all practical teachers, who complain of the waste of time and the 
worry involved in the effort to collect the fees, and of the loss of 
attendance due to this cause. The following letter was written by 
the head master of one of the best board schools in Birmingham :— 

‘‘T think you are aware that I have been much averse to sending children 
back for their money; I do send back those who I am sure can pay and will 
not, but those only number two or three. I haye no doubt my high averages 
and large arrears are, in great measure, due to this forbearance on my part; 
but I have to deal with a very poor class of people here, who want very careful 
management. Since January, however, I have sent back any boy who came a 
second week without his money, and I have made special efforts to keep my 
books clear of arrears; but the worry and pain that I have experienced cannot 
be told. That, combined with the time spent in collecting the fees and making 
inquiries, haye made me heartily wish that the schools were entirely free. 
I calculate that, on an average, about two hundred attendances are lost every week, 
because parents are disinclined to allow their children to come without their pence. 
A regular excuse of some absentees is that their parents had not the money to 
send them. I have no less than six boys absent the whole of this week from 
this cause. Personally, I shall be heartily glad when the Board take the 
matter into their serious consideration ; for it certainly is the most painful and 
harassing part of my duty, and I have no doubt other teachers feel the same.” 
This letter was forwarded to all the board’s teachers, with a request 
that they would give their candid opinion upon it, and replies were 
received, which, in the large majority of instances, confirmed the 
views expressed. Thus one master said he “ agreed with the 
letter, and till last Christmas sent home about ten weekly. Some 
kept at home remainder of the week, and some never came again at 
all. Now he does not reject, but visitor has report of defaulters, 
and grants free orders where necessary.”” The head mistress of a 
penny school “agrees. Many children do not come till Tuesday and 
Wednesday, from want of fees. Some absent themselves altogether.” 
The master of another school “agrees. If I sent back every child, 
I should send back more than half. Granting of free orders does not 
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meet the difficulty.” The head mistress of the girls’ school “ agrees. 
Fee has reduced our average largely. Sends girls home.” In 
another case the master of a school where the fee is only one penny 
per week says, “ Have daily experience of necessity of free schools 
in such districts. Frequently asked to take halfpenny on account. 
Boys are sent home weekly, and frequently remain absent for rest 
of week from want of fees.” In another school, “ difficulties have 
been reduced to one-third by reduction of fee to one penny. Still, 
twenty children on an average, in each department, come without 
fee.” The master of another school “agrees generally,” and the 
mistress “agrees in every respect. One day a week wasted in the 
collection of fees. Children receiving free orders slighted by those who 
pay.” 

This kind of testimony is not confined to Birmingham. In 
Norwich the difficulty has grown almost to a crisis. That school 
board has had a great number of reports on the subject, from 
one of which the following illustration may be taken. In one school 
there were six months’ arrears, amounting to £13 13s. 7d. A 
collector was specially detailed to visit the homes of the parents, 
and to endeavour to collect those arrears. He succeeded, in three 
days, at a cost of 24s., in collecting 8d. It was felt to be hardly a 
profitable investment of capital, and in other cases the arrears of 
fees were cancelled. At Mitcham the school board resolved, a short 
time ago, to cancel all arrears, on the ground of impossibility of 
collection. At Tipton and West Bromwich the school board com- 
mittees reported that they had threatened proceedings against the 
parents, but absolutely without effect. In the London school board 
the same difficulty cropped up. One return stated that 251 children 
had been sent back into the streets in a single district for non-pay- 
ment of fees—a proceeding, by the way, absolutely illegal, and 
involving a waste of time and a loss of education which practical 
teachers are best able to appreciate. There is one board in Stafford- 
shire whose schoolmasters, so the current story goes, have a flogging- 
day for children who do not bring their fees—a highly pleasing 
incident in connection with elementary instruction! At Kidder- 
minster the school board have passed a resolution requiring pre- 
payment of the fees before admitting the children—again an abso- 
lutely illegal decision, which would not stand a challenge in any 
court of law in the country. Instances might be multiplied to any 
extent, and this universal testimony as to the difficulty, in a great 
number of cases, of collecting fees, may be contrasted with the 
ease with which the Free system is administered in countries in which 
it has been adopted. 

The strongest evidence of the universal effect of free schools comes 
from the United States of America. Allusion has already been made 
to the high average attendance, and the reports of the school super- 
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intendents show that this result is distinctly due to the abolition of 
payment. At the present time, free schools are in existence, not 
only over a few States, but universally throughout the country. 
There is not a single State in which ‘“rate-bills” or school 
fees are charged. The New York State report for 1874 says, 
“ The free-school system, inaugurated in 1867, has been so succcess- 
fully vindicated by its results that it may be deemed secure. Under 
its operation the aggregate yearly attendance of pupils at the public 
schools has increased nearly cighty-two thousand, and the average 
daily attendance nearly eighty thousand.” The Commissioner, of 
Public Schools for Rhode Island, in 1871, reports results equally 
gratifying. Ile says of the city of Providence, where the schools had 
recently been made free, that ‘the effect has been in the highest 
degree satisfactory ; and, notwithstanding the indifference of some 
and the opposition of others to the free schools, the number of 
children in school has largely increased, and the percentage of those 
who do not attend largely diminished.” In New Jersey, from the 
report of 1872, “the free-school law has given an impulse to educa- 
tion which it lacked before, and vigorous efforts are being made to 
overtake the wants of the State. The State Board report in 1872: 
‘There has been a large increase in the number of pupils attending 
the public schools, and we may safely infer, from the absence of all 
complaint, that our school machinery is working to the satisfaction 
of the entire community.’”” In Michigan, the State superintendent 
reports: “A larger number of children are found to attend the 
public schools, and there is far less irregularity of attendance.” The 
Connecticut Board of Education, in their report for 1869, state : 
“The reports come to us from all parts of the State of a largely in- 
creased attendance of the children of those parents who were unable, 
or more frequently unwilling, to pay the charges for tuition; and 
while we have no sympathy with this class of parents, we rejoice 
that their children need no longer suffer for this, their parents’, 
neglect ;” and the Secretary of the Board, Mr. G. B. Northrop, says, 
“The law has received an emphatic ratification from the people. 
The rate-bill is buried beyond the hope of resurrection. If any 
‘mourners go about the streets,’ ihe procession is a small one. There 
is little prospect of an ‘ about-face,’ and another march to the dark 
ages. No such retrograde movement ever occurred in this country. 
Wherever once repealed, the rate-bill has never been re-enacted... In 
many States, for long periods, and under varying circumstances, the 
rate-bill has been fully and fairly tried, and everywhere it has been 
found wanting.” ' 

The same result is reported from our own colonics. In Australia 
the free-school system is now rapidly becoming universal, In 
Victoria, where it was first introduced, the increase in attendance 

_ (1) Adams’ Free Schools of the United States, p. 78. Chapman and Hall. 
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amounts to 71,000 in two years. That is to say, the numbers have 
increased from 135,000 in 1872, before the introduction of the system, 
to 206,000 in 1874. It is impossible to resist the conclusion which 
may be derived from evidence of this kind—evidence which goes to 
show that the effect of fees is to render attendance at school less easy 
and less regular. 

In the second place, the present system is unjust. It is a tax 
which is unequal in its incidence. There may be two kinds of just 
taxes—a tax which is exactly proportionate to the service 
which it pays or represents, and a tax which is fairly pro- 
portionate to the means of those who have to pay it. The postage 
rate and the income tax may be taken as illustrations of these two 
classes of taxes, the postage tax being a tax which is roughly pro- 
portionate to the average cost of the service rendered, and the income 
tax, a tax which is proportioned as equitably as possible, according to 
the means of those who pay it. Now, this tax education is neither. It 
is a tax which is levied in the most absolutely capricious, irregular, 
and unsatisfactory way. It is not determined by the service rendered. 
That is the first point. Some time ago a return was ordered by the 
House of Commons, on the motion of Mr. Heygate, member for 
South Leicestershire, requesting school managers to say what were 
the fees in their respective schools, and upon what principle those 
fees had been regulated. The return was perfectly amazing in 
its extraordinary divergences and anomalies. It showed, for 
instance, that in various schools the fee was determined by the age, 
the sex, the regularity of attendance, the attainments, the length of 
stay in the school of the children. There were five qualifications 
arising from the circumstances of the children alone, and there were 
as many qualifications from the circumstances of the parents. In 
other schools it appeared that the fees were fixed according to 
occupation, wages, rating, locality, widowhood, or the number of the 
family of the parents concerned. It is perfectly evident that we 
have here a tax which differs in different places. It differs at 
different times in the same place ; it differs in different parts of the 
same place. I do not think it is possible to bring arguments against 
any tax more weighty than those which can be included in the 
indictment against school fees. It is not proportioned to the means 
of the parents, because, under our present system, a poor man who 
happens to be blessed with six children, has to pay six times as 
much as a rich man who has a thousand-fold his means, but only 
one child. The poor always have their quivers full. In some 
curious way, in consequence, perhaps, of some physiological law, 
fecundity varies, apparently, in proportion to poverty, and accord- 
ingly we find that, on an average, poor people are being taxed 
absolutely out of proportion to those who are well to do; instead of 
which, as the service rendered is really for the benefit of both rich 
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and poor, the contribution of each ought to be proportionate to the 
stake which each has in the country, to their means and not to the 
number of their families. 

In the report of the American Board of Education for 1872, there 
is an allusion to this same argument. The secretary says :— 

‘‘The poor man with a family of six children to be educated ought not to be 
obliged to pay six times as much as the rich man with one child, or even as 
much as the latter with six children. It is common intelligence we are 
endeavouring to secure, and the cost of the attempt, and all the instru- 
mentalities connected therewith, in justice and equity should be paid by the 
commonwealth, by all the property in the State. This is a principle long 
recognised in the school district, and in the town, since never the individual, 
but property, is assessed for educational and other purposes.” 

At the present time the incidence of this educational taxation in 
England is unjust and grossly unfair to the working and the poorer 
classes, and they ought to be relieved of the excessive proportion of 
the expense which they now bear, and which should be equitably 
distributed over the whole community. According to the late Mr. 
Dudley Baxter, a conservative statistician, the working classes pay 
something like £3 per annum to the imperial taxation of the country. 
That is to say, for all the services which the State provides 
for the common benefit of the community for their protection, for 
the administration of justice, for the enormous multiplicity of work 
which it does, the ordinary workman has to pay £3 a year; and 
yet for one additional service the country charges him at the rate of 
30s. per year or 3d. per week for three children for forty weeks, 
which is something like fifty per cent. upon the total he pays for 
everything else. Of course the latter charge is only for a limited 
period, but during that time it is disproportionately onerous. Free 
schools would secure a more equitable distribution of the expense 
incurred, though there would be no difference in the actual cost. 

The next point is that a system which would be unjust in any 
case is rendered still more inequitable by the endeavour which is 
made to remedy its injustice. At the present time a system of 
partial remission prevails. It is found absolutely necessary, in conse- 
quence of compulsion, to pay the fees of those who cannot pay for 
themselves. Without compulsion you might allow the very poor to 
go without education, but when you force every man to educate his 
children, as you cannot get blood out of a stone, you have to pay 
his fees if it is proved that he cannot pay them himself. But a 
remission of this kind is, of necessity, of a most arbitrary character. 
You must fix a line, and the line is fixed at a different level in 
almost every school-board district in the country. A parliamentary 
return was prepared on that subject also, and the line of remission 
is, in some towns, one-third of what it is in others. That is to 
say, the scale of wages at which remissions are made is fixed, in 
some cases, at one-third the scale at which it is fixed in others. But 
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fix it where you please, still in any case there is always an injustice 
when the man immediately above the line is made to pay not merely 
for his own education, but also for the free education of those imme- 
diately below it. We will say, for instance, that all persons in 
receipt of 20s. a week wages can pay their own fees. Then a man 
receiving 20s. a week wages has to pay for his own children, and 
also in the shape of rates and taxes for the children of his 
neighbour, who happens to be receiving 19s. 6d. How is it possible 
to justify such an inequitable arrangement asthat? Is it surprising 
that under such circumstances there are continual complaints, that 
they are multiplying every day, so that ultimately the operations of 
school boards will be seriously hampered by a prevalent sense of 
injustice which will obtain amongst their constituents? Where 
similar arrangements have been made, similar results have invariably 
followed. In Toulon, in France, the whole of the common schools 
have been made free on the distinct ground that the amount of fees 
collected was not worth the trouble and annoyance to which it gave 
rise. The same result is reported from many other of the municipali- 
ties and communes of France, and also from Berlin. Similar con- 
ditions are evidently creating a similar difficulty among ourselves, 
and sooner or later they will be met in the same way. 

A still greater objection to the system of partial remission 
than its injustice is its pauperising effect upon those who are 
subjected to it. Some time ago the Saturday Review described our 
present system as “an odd system, which, by exacting an inadequate 
fee, stamps our schools with the pauper stamp, while it prevents 
them from being free, and so equal to all.” If that is true of the 
general system, it is especially true that under a system of partial 
remission the impression is created that education is on the one 
hand a privilege which may be purchased by the rich, and on the 
other hand is an alms to be doled out to the poor. Already a 
growing objection is observed on the part of parents to apply for 
free tickets, and it is not wonderful that they should object to attend 
before any board—even the most kindly-hearted, the most intelli- 
gent, and the most anxious to meet them fairly—to explain their 
private circumstances, in order to receive at last as a boon that which 
ought to be conceded as a right to every person in the community. 
The result is most baneful to the general cause of education, because 
the parents who object to apply for free tickets are compelled, as an 
alternative, to keep their children from school, and weeks, perhaps 
months, elapse before their absence is discovered and rectified. In 
the meantime there is a loss of education at a most important period 
of the school life of the children, and every teacher will feel how 
seriously that must interfere with the general work of education and 
the progress of the children. 

This partial exemption is, therefore, unfair to those who pre- 
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sumably profit by it. In all the large towns there are numbers of 
people who are always on the border-line which separates pauperism 
from the class just above pauperism. By enforcing upon them the 
obligation to send their children to school and pay the fees, they are 
forced to cross this line, and are made, in effect, paupers by their 
application to the Board for relief. Whenever there is a temporary 
slackness of trade, thousands and tens of thousands of workmen, who 
have previously been able to meet their obligations, are suddenly 
compelled to sue for assistance or forfeit the advantages of educa- 
tion for their children. In this way an evil precedent is growing up 
which will last longer perhaps than its cause, and will do more 
injury than even ignorance itself. At the present time we are secur- 
ing the education of the children by what is, in fact, the degradation 
of the parents and families to which they belong. This, how- 
ever, is a position which some political economists boldly accept. 
They argue that parents who cannot provide for the education of 
their children must be, and may rightly be, treated as paupers. This 
seems to be political economy run mad. The object we have in view 
is the instruction of the children, not the punishment, the degrada- 
tion, or the humiliation of the parents; and with the experience 
which has been gained of the working of our poor laws, we should 
be very unwilling to take a step which will doom thousands of 
those who are yet untainted to an acquaintance with this miserable 
system of pauperised education. 

Another argument in favour of free schools is that they will 
tend to promote a very great and a very beneficial admixture of 
classes. At present the national school, so called, is really a semi- 
eleemosynary school. To a certain extent it isa charitable school, 
it is partially supported by subscriptions, and no well-to-do 
man, having strong feelings of self-respect, can avail himself 
of such opportunities, any more than he would think it right 
to send his child to a hospital without, at all events, paying the full 
cost of his treatment while he was there. But if we can once get 
people to understand that the schools are national institutions and 
common schools—the people’s schools in the widest sense—we may 
hope that that will follow in England which has obtained in other 
countries, and that children of different classes may come to the 
same school with the very best results, and sit on the same benches. 

This hope is not altogether an illusory or sentimental one. In 
Amcrica it is the commonest thing to sce classes as widely different 
as possible in their social and pecuniary position sharing the advan- 
tages provided for them in the common instruction maintained by 
the State. Thus, to take a single illustration of this from many 
others which could be produced, in the city of St. Louis, according. 
to the report for 1872, there are in the schools 7,243 children of 
mechanics, 2,228 children of manufacturers, 3,336 children of mer- 
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chants, and 1,071 children of professional men. Besides these, the 
parents are classified under the head of agents, artists, boarding- 
house keepers, boatmen, butchers, clerks, confectioners, draymen and 
teamsters, farmers and gardeners, day labourers, laundresses, public 
officers, saloon-keepers, and seamstresses. It is not strange under 
circumstances like these, that the American people should have come 
to the conclusion that the security of the nation depends upon the 
free common schools which they have had the intelligence to establish. 

We have now to consider a strange objection made by those who 
support the present system—namely, that free education itself would 
lead to the degradation of the parent. Those who would doom 
thousands of people to the degradation of the pauper taint, by 
forcing them to sue for relief from boards of guardians or from the 
school board, maintain that to accept education in the schools in 
which it is proportionately provided from public taxation will in- 
volve them in this very degradation. It may be again pointed out, 
in answer to this argument, that, if degradation follows free educa- 
tion, all the parents who are availing themselves of primary instruc- 
tion in elementary schools at the present time are two-thirds 
degraded, and perhaps we need not trouble ourselves much about the 
remaining fraction. But it would seem more correct to say that 
those only are degraded, if degradation there be, who accept educa- 
tion in private schools—who accept education in schools which are, 
to all intents and purposes, charitable institutions—who accept any 
eleemosynary assistance from persons who in return claim entire 
management and control of these institutions, and not those who 
receive 2 common education in a common school. 

When we remember how many things we receive as the result of 
our common co-operation as citizens with all our fellow-citizens in 
the same town, without immediate payment for them at the time, it 
is hard to see how we should be more degraded by adding to those 
numerous services a single fresh one. We enjoy the advantage of 
the free libraries, we have the use of the public roads, of the lamps 
before our doors, of the policemen who protect our houses, and of 
many useful public servants to whom we are not called upon to make 
a payment at the time the service is rendered. We pay for all these 
services in the general taxation to which we are subjected. There is 
no degradation to us in receiving such services without a payment 
being made at the time. In the United States of America the 
objection has almost disappeared, but still even there, in the States 
in which free schools are of comparatively recent introduction, we 
can trace its existence, because some of the State superintendents, in 
those admirable reports to which reference has been made, deal with 
it and reply to it. The State superintendent of Virginia says: 
“According to current usage, public education means education 
provided by the community as a whole, in contradistinction to 
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education provided by private means. It recognises the principle 
that the commonwealth has a stake in the pupils, the young 
people, and that she means to guarantee her own future by 
seeing that they do not lack the means of improvement. It 
is education by the people, of the people, for the people. In 
other words, it is education by the public for the public good ; 
and this education is free as well as public. It does not mean 
charitable, by free. To say that a community, in providing a benefit 
for itself, is doing an act of charity, is a solecism. A public school 
is no more a provision of charity than a town pump. It is free as 
the public hydrant is free, or a street lamp is free. It is free to the 
individual, and to all individuals alike. The cost is borne by the 
community, like the cost of water, street lights, public roads, bridges, 
and such-like public conveniences, all of which are free. Nobody 
stultifies himself by calling a free bridge a charity.” The State 
superintendent of Kentucky says: ‘“ We claim that the common 
school is no charitable institution, erected outside the State, to be 
abandoned or maintained as charitable wealth may elect to dole out 
its alms; butit is a needful part of the civil order, to dispense with 
which is to abrogate one of the legitimate functions for which the 
body politic is organised.” 

It is said, however, in relation to this part of the subject, that 
people do not value what they do not pay for. Perhaps not. It does 
not affect the argument whether they do or do not, because in this 
case they do pay, and there is no reason why they should not value 
it. It is a great gain to impress upon the people that this is the 

case, that these schools are really their property; that they pay for 
them, whether they use them or not; and, consequently, that it is 
to their advantage to avail themselves of them. 

Again, we must not forget that free schools are universal in 
America; they are becoming universal in Australia ; they are universal 
in Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and in other parts of 
the continent; and those very countries which have adopted free 
schools certainly contain a population as independent as any in 
the whole world. And lastly, we must insist that an objection 
of this kind comes with the worst possible grace from those who 
are members of the middle class in this country, and who owe, 
almost all of them, more or less of the education of which they boast, 
to those very free institutions which we hope to make more common. 
There is hardly a man in this country who has received a good 
scholastic or university education who has not been indebted, directly 
or indirectly, to the free endowed schools, or to the free scholar- 
ships or fellowships at the universities; and it comes with a very 
bad grace from them to object that their poorer and less-favoured 
fellow-citizens are degraded by an education to the cost of which 
they contribute their quota through the taxes; while the objectors 
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admit no such result in their own case, thougli they have borne no 
share in the provision of the endowments by which they have 
benefitted. Mr. Mill put this issue admirably when he said there 
was no degradation in free education—it was the best kind of help, 
for it was help to do without help. 

Another objection frequently urged is, that it is unjust to the 
provident, and to those who are careful of the education of their 
children, that they should be called upon to pay for the children of 
the thriftless and the ignorant. This is only another of those argu- 
ments which are disposed of by the acceptance of the principle that 
our national education is a service which is desired for the whole com- 
munity for its own benefit, and not a boon conceded to particular 
individuals in return for payment. This question has been fre- 
quently discussed in the United States, and is dealt with in the 
following passage from an address delivered by Mr. Horace Greeley, 
when he was a candidate for the presidency of the United States, on 
one of those stumping tours which are now historical. In America 
his arguments are almost commonplace, but here, at all events, they 
are interesting and suggestive. He says :— 


‘** But we are asked why a citizen who has worked, and saved, and thrived, 
should pay for schooling the children-of his neighbour, who has drunk, and 
frolicked, and squandered till he has little or nothing left. We answer, he 
should do it in order that these needy and disgraced children may not become 
what their father is, and so, very probably, in time a public burden as criminals 
or paupers. The children of the drunkard and reprobate have a hard enough 
lot without being surrendered to his judgment and self-denial for the measure 
of their education. If they are to have no more instruction than he shall see 
fit, and feel able to pay for, a kind Heaven must regard them with a sad 
compassion, and men ought not utterly to leave them uncared for, and 
subjected to such moral and intellectual influences only as their desolate homes 
may afford. ‘lo siake the education of our States’ future rulers and mothers on 
such parents’ ideas of their own ability and their children’s moral needs is 
madness, is treason to the common weal. They will be quite enough detained, 
even from free schools, by supposed inability to clothe or spare them; but to 
cast into the wrong scale a dead weight of paternal appetite and avarice, in the 
form of rate-bills, is to consign them hcartlessly to intellectual darkness and 
moral perdition. . And, in truth, the argument for taxing iu equal amounts the 
improvidently destitute and the frugally affluent father of a family for school 
purposes, is precisely as strong for taxing them in equal amounts to build 
courthouses, support paupers, dispense justice, or for any other purpose 
whatever. Nuy, it is even stronger, for the drinking, thoughtless, idle parent 
is far more likely to bring expense on the community in the shape of crime to 


be punished, or pauperism to be supported, than his thrifty and temperate 


neighbour; and, according to our adversaries’ logic, he should pay more taxes 
on his log cabin and patch of weedy garden than that neighbour on his spacious 


mansion and bounteous farm. The former will, probably, turn off two paupers 
to one of the latter, and should be assessed in a pauper rate-bill accordingly. 
And this argument from parental misconduct against the justice of free schools 
is of a piece with the rest.” ’ 

It must also be remembered that the education provided by 
the community will be free to all, to rich as well as to poor, 


(1) “ Free Schools of the United States,” p. 45. 
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and it is desirable that all should avail themselves of it. If, how- 
ever, there are persons who are too genteel to accept of educa- 
tion in the common schools, let them pay for the gratification of 
their choice as they would pay for any other luxury. Let them 
obtain education for their children in the “academies for young 
gentlemen,” and “seminaries for young ladies,” which will, no 
doubt, be established widely to provide for this demand. If the 
same persons are dissatisfied with the common security that they 
enjoy from the protection of the police, they are at liberty to have a 
private watchman, but the Town Council will not entertain any 
claim on their behalf to be relieved from the payment of the com- 
mon taxation because they are not content with the common pro- 
vision for their security. In the same way they pay, and pay 
rightly, for the free libraries, and for the support and maintenance 
of the free parks, although they may have their own libraries and 
their own gardens. The fact that they are in a position to enjoy 
these luxuries is no reason why they should not contribute their 
proper share of a provision which is made in the interest of the 
whole community. 

Again, it is said that this universal payment for a universal 
benefit is unfair to bachelors and persons who are childless, or to 
those who have less than the usual proportion of children. If the 
objection is to be treated seriously, the answer wiil be that, in the 
first place, most men and women marry at some time or another ; 
that a payment which is spread over their lifetime may be looked 
upon as a sort of assurance against the time when, in the case of the 
humbler classes, they would otherwise have to pay a large sum—a 
time, too, when it would be most onerous to them. But the main 
answer is already stated in the principle which we assert—namely, 
that a national system of education only exists because it is an ad- 
vantage to the whole community, and that the whole community 
ought proportionately to pay for a service by which the whole 
community benefits. 

There is only one more matter to which it is necessary to refer, 
and that is the question which is frequently raised by the opponents 
to the system as to its probable cost. There is some confusion in 
talking about the cost of a free-school system. The cost is nothing. 
Education is no more costly, if all the schools are free, than if they 
are all subject to a shilling fee. The cost is the same; the teachers’ 
pay is the same, the cost of the books is the same, and the cost of 
the buildings and furniture is the same. The question is whether 
the payment at the present time is equitably assessed ? Can it be so 
assessed as to be more convenient and more just to those who are 
called upon to bear it? No doubt, if the fees are reduced the rates 
will be increased ; but the important issue is whether the incidence 
of the rates may not be fairer than that of the fees, which has 
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already been shown to be anomalous and unjust. In passing, too, it 
may be pointed out that though the cost of education would not be 
increased by a free system, there is every probability that it would 
be very materially diminished. In the first place, there is the time 
of the teachers, which is undoubtedly sacrificed, to a very large 
extent, by making them treasurers of the school, and in some sense 
responsible for the collection of those small payments from the 
children ; and in the next place there is a great portion, at all 
events, of time and cost now wasted in enforcing compulsory bye- 
laws. In various school-board districts this reaches, at the present 
time, a sum equal to a rate of from one halfpenny to twopence in the 
pound ; and a considerable part of that would be saved if we had 
sufficient accommodation for all the children, and if all that accom- 
modation were provided without fees being asked. But, above all, 
the work which is the object of all our endeavours would be better 
accomplished if we could secure, as it is certain we should do, a 
much better average attendance from the individual scholars. 

The chief question is, however, as to the way in which the cost 
shall be distributed—how much shall be borne by one or the other 
class of the community. Some time ago, a calculation was made for 
Birmingham in order to show what the effect of such a change would 
be in that town. It was found that the total amount of fees 
which might be expected, when all the accommodation required had 
been provided, would be a little over £16,000 per annum, or equal 
to a local rate of 5d. in the pound. 

Assuming that three children are an average family, that they go 
to school for the compulsory term of eight years, from five to thirteen 
years of age—that they attend forty-six weeks in each year, and pay 
dd. per week as fees, and the total cost to the parents of such a 
family, for the education of their children, would be £15 16s. 

On the other hand, what would the same parents be required to 
pay in extra rates if the whole of the schools were made free at a 
cost of 5d. in the pound of additional taxation ? 

An ordinary ratepayer may be taken to pay rates for twenty 
years ; that is, he may be supposed to be a householder for that 
period, on an average, and he must pay a fraction more than 1s. 9d. 
per annum to make up the sum of £13 16s., which has been shown 
to be the total cost to him of the instruction of his children. But in 
order to do this he must live in a house whose nett ratal is £55 per 
annum ; in other words, to throw open the doors of every school in 
Birmingham free to-morrow, at the charge of the rates, would so 
alter matters that everybody who is rated below £55 per annum 
would gain something, while everybody who is rated above £55 
would have to pay a proportionate increase. It is contended that 
this would be a more equitable distribution, inasmuch as those who 
now live in higher-rated houses do not pay a sufficient proportion of 
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the expense which is involved in providing for their security, and the 
well-being of the community of which they form a part. 

Another way of looking at the cost is to say, as Mr. McLaren, the 
member for Edinburgh, did the other day—that for the whole 
country a halfpenny income tax would more than cover the fees. The 
same result would also be obtained by an additional levy of about 13d. 
on the general poor rate of the country. In some places the rate 
would be higher ; but over the whole country an additional: rate of 

4d. in the pound would cover the general deficiency. That is a 
charge which would be easily borne by all, and it is a charge which 
would have the effect of relieving the poor from what is an almost 
intolerable burden—a burden falling upon them in its full intensity, 
just at the time when they are least able to bear it, inasmuch as they 
have to provide for the maintenance of their young children. 

Expenditure on education is the cheapest and best investment that 
a nation can possibly make. In this country about thirteen millions 
sterling are annually expended on pauperism and crime, and when 
we reflect that the statistics of our gaols and workhouses show a 
universal agreement between the proportion of ignorance and the 
proportion of pauperism and crime—when we remember that 
England at this time pays five times as much for pauperism and 
crime as it does for education, while Switzerland pays seven times as 
much for education as for pauperism and crime, it is to be hoped that 
we shall not be too proud to take a lesson from a smaller but more 
intelligent nation, and that we may be willing to be more liberal 
with our expenditure upon national instruction in the hope of a 
proportionate saving in other directions. In a report which was 
presented by M. Duruy to the French Chamber some years ago, it 
was stated that ‘‘in certain Swiss cantons a premiumis given to poor 
parents whose children attend regularly, and,” said M. Duruy, 
“this is an investment which always bears the largest interest.” 

One other remark may be ventured with reference to cost. The 
supporters of the union between Church and State have elected to 
make education a battle-field, upon which they will fight for the 
existence of the National Church. We have been told that the 
schools are the nurseries of Church principles, and the bulwarks of 
the Establishment. We cannot forget that these bulwarks protect a 
mighty treasure misappropriated, as we think, at present in the 
interest of a sect, but some day or another to be reclaimed by the 
whole people in the interest of the entire community. The fees 
payable in this country at the present moment only amount to 
£800,000 per annum, and whenever the pressure of taxation becomes 
too hard to be borne, we, at all events, must be excused if we point 
to the inheritance from which we have been too long excluded—an 
inheritance estimated at something like ten millions a year, and 
out of which it would be easy to pay the whole cost of our national 
education. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 

















THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECT OF THE EASTERN 
QUESTION. 


Oxe special feature of what is called the Eastern Question is the 
direct and immediate connexion into which it brings the earliest 
and the latest times of history. In the lands with which the 
Eastern Question is concerned, the lands between the Hadriatic and 
the Euxine—perhaps we should rather say the lands between the 
Hadriatic and the Euphrates—we are brought close to the very 
earliest times in a different way from anything to which we are used 
in Western Europe. In Western Europe earlier times have 
influenced later times in the ordinary way of cause and effect. 
In Eastern Europe the relation between the present and the past 
even the very remote past—is much closer than this; we may say 
with truth that the past and the present are in being side by side; 
we may say that several different centuries are in those lands really 
contemporary. This last fact in truth presents one of the great 
political difficulties of the country. In a newly emancipated state, 
say the kingdom of Greece or any other, some part of its area, 
some classes of its people, will really belong to the nineteenth 
century, while other parts, other classes, will practically belong to 
the fourteenth or some earlier century. Now a country which has 
reached, say the level of England in the fourteenth century, if it 
stands by itself, out of sight, so to speak, of the nineteenth 
century, may, if it has inborn life and a spirit of progress, develope 
in a steady and wholesome way from the starting-point of the 
fourteenth century. But if the land is placed, so to speak, within 
sight of the nineteenth century; if, while the mass belongs to the 
fourteenth century, it contains parts or classes which really belong to 
the nineteenth, the danger is that its developement will not take 
this steady and wholesome course. The danger, like all other 
dangers, may doubtless be grappled with, and perhaps overcome ; 
but it is a real danger which has its root in the history of those 
lands. One set of circumstances has caused them to lag behind 
the civilization of the West. Another sect of circumstances has 
put the civilization of the West in their full view. Now an 
outward varnish of modern civilization may easily be put on. 
The Turk himself can do that. To attain the substance of such 
civilization must be the work of time, of trouble, perhaps of diffi- 
culties and struggles. In such a state of things, the temptation to 
grasp what is easiest, to think more of the outside than of the sub- 
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stance,.is great and dangerous. And these dangers and difficulties 
must always be borne in mind in judging the amount of progress 
which has been made by any emancipated Eastern people. Their 
progress is likely to be real and lasting in exactly the proportion by 
which it is native, and is not a mere imitation of the manners and 
institutions of other countries. But the temptation to imitate the 
manners and customs of other countries is in such a case so strong 
that it must always be borne in mind in passing any judgement on 
the condition of Greece, Servia, Roumania, or any other state which 
may arise in those parts. In estimating their progress, we must, 
in fairness as well as in charity, bear in mind the special difficulties 
under which their progress has to be made. 

This is a line of thought which might well be carried out at much 
greater length. But for my present purpose it comes in only in- 
cidentally. The hints which I have just thrown out shew the way 
in which what I have ventured to call the co-existence of the present 
and the past in these lands has worked on their political and social 
state and prospects. My immediate business in the present paper is 
different. It is to shew another result of the working of the same 
cause with regard to the land itself and its inhabitants, rather than 
with regard to the political and social developement of its inhabitants. 
I wish now to speak on some features in the political geography of 
the country and in the distribution of its inhabitants, and to point 
out the bearing of those features upon the great questions of the 
present moment. Here at least questions of this sort cannot be set 
aside as mere “antiquarian rubbish.” They are the very life of the 
whole matter. 

One main feature of the south-eastern lands is the way in which 
all the races which have at any time really settled in the country, as 
distinguished from those which have simply marched through it, still 
remain side by side. In many cases they remain as distinct as when 
they first settled there. This is altogether contrary to our general 
experience in the West. In the West national assimilation has 
been the rule. That is to say, in any of the great divisions of 
Western Europe, though the land may have been settled and conquered 
over and over again, yet the mass of the people of the land have 
been drawn to some one national type. Either some one among the 
races inhabiting the land has taught the others to put on its likeness, 
or else a new national type has been formed drawing elements from 
several of those races. Thus the modern Frenchman may be defined 
as produced by the union of blood which is mainly Celtic with a 
speech which is mainly Latin, and with a historical polity which is 
mainly Teutonic. Within modern France this one national type 
has so far assimilated all others as to make everything else merely 
exceptional. The Fleming of one corner, the Basque of another, even 
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the far more important Breton of a third corner, have all in this 
way become mere exceptions to the general type of the country. 
If we pass into our own islands, we shall find that the same process 
has been at work. Ifwe look to Great Britain only, we shall find 
that it has been carried out hardly less thoroughly. For all real 
political purposes, for everything which concerns a nation in the face 
of other nations, Great Britain is as thoroughly united as France is. 
A secession of Scotland or Wales is as unlikely as a secession of 
Normandy or Languedoc. The part of the island which is not 
thoroughly assimilated in language, the part which still speaks 
Welsh or Gaelic, is larger in proportion than the non-French 
part of modern France. But however much the northern Briton 
may, in a fit of antiquarian politics, declaim against the Saxon, 
for all practical political purposes he and the Saxon are one. The 
distinction between the Southern and Northern English—for the 
men of Lothian and Fife must allow me to call them by this 
last name—is, speaking politically and without ethnological or 
linguistic precision, much as if France and Aquitaine had been two 
kingdoms united on equal terms, instead of Aquitaine being merged 
in France. When we cross into Ireland, we indeed find another 
state of things, and one which comes nearer to some of the phe- 
nomena of the East. Unluckily Ireland is not so firmly united to 
Great Britain as the different parts of Great Britain are to one 
another. Still even here the division arises quite as much from 
geographical and historical causes as from distinctions of race strictly 
so called. If Ireland had had no wrongs, still two great islands 
could never have been so thoroughly united as a continuous territory 
can be. On the other hand, in point of language, the discontented 
part of the United Kingdom is much less strongly marked off than 
that fraction of the contented part which remains non-assimilated. 
Irish is certainly not the language of Ireland in at all the same 
degree in which Welsh is the language of Wales. The Saxon has 
commonly to be denounced in the Saxon tongue. 

If we pass further towards the East, we shall find as we go on, 
that the distinctions of race become more marked, and present 
nearer approaches to the state of things in the south-eastern lands to 
which we are passing. We mark by the way that, while the general 
national unity of the German Empire is greater than that of either 
France or Great Britain, it has discontented subjects in three 
corners, on its French, its Danish, and its Polish frontiers. It will 
be at once answered that the discontent of all three is the result of 
recent conquest, in two cases of very recent conquest indeed. But 
this is one of the very points to be marked; the strong national unity 
of the German Empire has been largely the result of assimilation ; 
and these three parts, where recent conquest has not yet been followed 
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by assimilation, are chiefly important because, in all three cases, the 
discontented territory is geographically continuous with a territory 
of its own speech. ‘This does not prove that assimilation can never 
take place; but it will undoubtedly make the process longer and 
harder. But this very distinction will help us better to umder- 
stand the special character of those parts of the world where no 
length of time seems to bring about thorough assimilation. 

It is when we come into South-eastern Europe, that is, in a heals 
part of the Austro-Hungarian and in the whole of the Ottoman 
dominions, that we come to those phenomena of geography, race, 
and language, which stand out in marked contrast with anything to 
which we are used in Western Europe. We may perhaps better under- 
stand what those phenomena are, if we suppose a state of things 
which sounds absurd in the West, but which has its exact parallel in 
many parts of the East. Let us suppose that in a journey through 
England we came successively to districts, towns, or villages, where we 
found one after another, first, Britons speaking Welsh ; then Romans 
speaking Latin; then Saxons or Angles speaking an older form of 
our own tongue; then Scandinavians speaking Danish ; then Nor- 
mans speaking old French ; lastly perhaps a settlement of Flemings, 
Huguenots, or Palatines, still remaining a distinct people and speaking 
their own tongue. Or let us suppose a journey through Northern 
France, in which we found at-different stages, the original Gaul, the 
Roman, the Frank, the Saxon of Bayeux, the Dane of Coutance, each 
remaining a distinct people, all of them keeping the tongues which 
they first brought with them into the land. Let us suppose further 
that, in many of these cases, a religious distinction was added to a 
national distinction. Let us conceive one village Roman Catholic, 
another Anglican, others Nonconformist of various types, even if we 
do not call up any remnants of the worshippers of Jupiter or of 
Woden. All this seems absurd in any Western country, and absurd 
enough it is. But the absurdity of the West is the living reality of 
the East. There we may still find all the chief races which have ever 
occupied the country, still remaining distinct, still keeping separate 
tongues, and those for the most part, their own original tongues, while 
in many cases the national distinction is further intensified by a 
religious distinction. Or rather, till the revival of the strong 
conscious feeling of nationality in our own times, we might say that 
the religious distinction had taken the place of the national distinc- 
tion. This growth of strictly national feeling has, like most other 
things, a good and a bad side. It has kindled both Greek and 
Slave into a fresh and vigorous life, such as had been unknown for 
ages. On the other hand, it has set Greek and Slave to dispute 
with one another in the face of the common enemy. 

In the great Eastern peninsula then, and in the lands immediately 
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to the north of that peninsula, the original races, those whom we 
find there at the first beginnings of history, are all there still. 
They form three distinct nations. There are the Greeks, if not all 
true Hellénes, yet an aggregate of adopted Hellénes gathered round 
and assimilated to a true Hellenic kernel. They form an artificial 
nation, defined by the union of Greek speech and Orthodox faith. 
This last qualification is not to be left out ; the Greek who turns Mus- 
sulman ceases altogether to be Greek, and he who turns Catholic 
remains Greek only in a very imperfect sense. Here are the oldest 
recorded inhabitants of a large part of the land abiding, and abiding 
in a very different case from the remnants of the Celt and the Ibe- 
rian in Western Kurope. The Greeks are no survival of a nation; they 
are a true and living nation, a nation whose importance to the matter 
in hand is quite out of its proportion to its extent in mere numbers. 
They still abide, the predominant race in their own ancient and again 
independent land, the predominant race in those provinces of the 
continental Turkish dominion which formed part of their ancient 
land, the predominant race through all the shores and islands of 
the Aigeean and of part of the Euxine also. In near neighbour- 
hood to the Greeks still live another race of equal antiquity, the 
Skipetar or Albanians. These, as.I believe is no longer doubted, 
represent the ancient Illyrians. The exact degree of their ethnical 
kindred with the Greeks is a scientific question which lies without 
the range of practical politics; but the facts that they are more 
largely intermingled with the Greeks than any of the other neigh- 
bouring nations, that they show a special power of identifying them- 
selves with the Greeks, a power, so to speak, of becoming Greeks and 
forming part of the artificial Greek nation, are matters of very practical 
politics indeed. It must never be forgotten that, among the worthies 
of the Greek War of Independence, some of the noblest were not 
of Hellenic but Albanian blood. The Christian Albanian thus easily 
turns into a Greek; and the Mahometan Albanian is something 
broadly distinguished from a Turk. He has, as he well may have, a 
strong national feeling, and that national feeling has sometimes got 
the better of religious divisions. If Albania is among the most 
backward parts of the peninsula, still it is, by all accounts, the 
part where there is most hope of men of different religions joining 
together against the common enemy. 

Here then are two ancient races, the Greeks and another race, 
not indeed so advanced, so important, or so widely spread, but a race 


(1) Would Hellenic nationality be affected in the same way either by embracing 
Protestantism or by giving up all religious profession? Most likely not. To turn 
either Mussulman or Catholic is to undergo a political as well as a theological change. 
It is to accept a new master in the Caliph or the Pope. No such submission as this is 
involved in either of the other changes. 
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which equally keeps a real national being. And I would add, as 
what is my own belief, though I cannot assert it with the same 
confidence as in the other two cases, that a third ancient race 
also survives as a distinct people in the peninsula. These are the 
Vlachs or Roumans, in whom I am strongly inclined to sce the 
surviving representatives of the great Thracian race. Every one 
knows that, in the modern principality of Roumania and in the 
adjoining parts of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, there is to 
be seen that phenomenon so unique in the East, a people who 
not only still keep the Roman name, but who speak neither 
Greek nor Turkish, neither Slave nor Skipetar, but a dialect of 
Latin, a tongue akin, not to the tongues of any of their neigh- 
bours, but to the tongues of Gaul, Italy, and Spain. The assump- 
tion has commonly been that this outlying Romance people owe 
their Romance character to the Roman colonization of Dacia under 
Trajan. In this view the modern Roumans would be the descend- 
ants of Trajan’s colonists and of Dacians who had learned of 
them to adopt the speech and manners of Rome. But when we 
remember that Dacia was the first Roman province to be given 
up—that the modern Roumania was for ages the highway of 
every barbarian tribe on its way from the East to the West—that 
the land has been conquered and settled and forsaken over and 
over again—it would be passing strange if this should be the one 
land, and its people the one race, to keep the Latin tongue when 
it has been forgotten in all the neighbouring countries. Add to 
this that the Roumans are not, and never have been, confined to the 
modern Roumania—that they are still found, if in some parts only 
as wandering shepherds, in various parts of the peninsula—that their 
establishment in Dacia seems to be of comparatively recent date. 
All this may lead us to look for some other explanation of this 
most singular and puzzling phenomenon. It has indeed been 
thought that the modern Rouman is not strictly a Romance 
language, but rather a language akin to Latin, a trace of 
primeval kindred between the tongues of the Italian and the 
Byzantine peninsula. This would be carrying things back very 
far indeed. Such a belief would indeed be the greatest strengthen- 
ing of my position as to the abiding character of nations and 
language in South-eastern Europe. But we need not go back so 
far us this. It will be quite enough, if we look on the Roumans as 
Romanized Thracians, as the representatives of the great Thracian 
race which lived on in the inland parts of the peninsula while the 
Greeks occupied the coasts. Their lands, Masia, Thrace specially 
so called, and Dacia, were added to the Empire at various times 
from Augustus to Trajan. That they should gradually adopt the 
Latin language is in no sort wonderful. Their position with 
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regard to Rome was exactly the same as that of Gaul and Spain. 
Where Greek civilization had been firmly established, Latin could 
nowhere displace it. Wherever Greek civilization was unknown, 
Latin overcame the barbarian tongue. It would naturally do so in 
this part of the East exactly as it did in the West. But, though the 
question of the origin of the Roumans is of deep historical and 
ethnological interest, the questions which I have just been discussing 
are of comparatively little moment for my present purpose. In any 
case, the Roumans represent a people more ancient than the 
Slavonic settlements. If they really represent the Roman and 
Romanized inhabitants of Trajan’s Dacia, their time of endurance 
would be somewhat shortened, but the difficulties of their endurance 
would be increased tenfold.! 

Here then we have in the South-eastern peninsula three nations 
which have all lived on at least from the days of the early Roman 
Empire. Two of them, I am inclined to think all of them, have 
lived on from the very beginnings of European history. We 
have nothing answering to this in the West. It needs no proof 
that the speakers of Celtic and Basque, in Gaul and in Spain, do not 
hold the same position in Western Europe which the Greeks, 
Albanians, and Roumans do in Eastern Europe. In the East the 
most ancient inhabitants of the land are still there, not as 
scraps or survivors, not as fragments of nations lingering on in 
corners, but as nations in the strictest sense, nations whose national 
being forms an element in every modern and political question. 
They all have their memories, their grievances, and their 
hopes; and their memories, their grievances, and their hopes 
are all of a practical and political kind. Highlanders, Welsh- 
men, Bretons, Basques, have doubtless memories, but they have 
hardly political grievances or hopes.” Ireland may have political 
grievances; it certainly has political hopes ; but they are not exactly 
of the same kind as the grievances or hopes of the Greek, the 
Albanian, and the Rouman. Let Home Rule succeed to the extent 
of setting up an independent king and parliament of Ireland, yet the 
language and civilization of that king and parliament would still be 
English. Ireland would form an English state, politically hostile, 
it may be, to Great Britain, but still an English state. No Greek, 
Albanian, or Rouman state that can be conceived would be in the 
same sense a Turkish state. 


(1) I have been set thinking on this question by the second chapter of Jireteks 
“ Geschichte der Bulgaren,’’ Prag, 1876. Onthe other vide see Zeuss, “ Die Deutschen 
und die Nachbarstimme,’’ 263. 

(2) I do not pretend to answer for the Spanish Basques, who do seem to have 
grievances, though their way of trying to redress them may be thought a strange one. 
But a purely Basque state would surely be inconceivable. 
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On these primitive and abiding races came, as on other parts of 
Europe, the Roman Conquest. That conquest planted Latin colonies on 
the Dalmatian coast, where the Latin tongue still remains in its Italian 
variety as the speech of literature and city life—it Romanized 
in any case some part of the carlicr inhabitants, be they Thracians 
or be they Dacians—it had the great political effect of all, that 
of planting the Roman power in a Greek city, and thereby creating 
a state, and in the end a nation, which was Roman on one side, and 
Greek on the other. Then came the Wandering of the Nations, on 
which, as regards men of our own race, we need not dwell. The 
Goths marched at will through the Eastern Empire ; but no Teutonic 
settlement was ever made within its bounds, no lasting Teutonic 
settlement was ever made even on its border. The part of the 
Teuton in the West was played far less perfectly indeed by the 
Slave in the East. On the points of likeness and unlikeness between 
the part played by the Teutons in the West and that played by 
the Slaves in the East, I cannot enlarge here. The great point to be 
borne in mind is that the Slave in the East does answer, however im- 
perfectly, to the Teuton in the West, that he is there what the Teuton 
is here, the great representative of what we may call the modern 
European races, those whose part in history began after the establish- 
ment of the Roman power. The differences with which we are here 
concerned between the position of the two races are chiefly these. 
The Slave in the East has, as we have seen, pra-Roman races stand- 
ing alongside of him in a way in which the Teuton has not in the 
West. He also himself stands alongside of races which have come 
in since his own coming, in a way which the Teuton in the West is stjll 
further from doing. That is to say, besides Greeks, Albanians, and 
Roumans, he stands alongside of Bulgarians, Magyars, and Turks, 
who have nothing to answer to them in the West. We might also 
suy that there is nothing in the East exactly answering to the 
Romance nations in the West. There are no people, Latin or Greek 
in speech, who have been brought under Slavonic influences in the 
same way in which the Romance nations have been brought under 
Teutonic influences. We might say that the Greeks answer to the 
Welsh in both senses of the word, at once to the Celtic and to the 
Luatin-speaking people of Western Europe. The causes of all these 
differences I hope to explain in another shape ; we have now to deal 
ouly with the differences themselves, The Slave, in the time of his 
coming, In the nature of his settlement, answers roughly to the 
Teuton ; his position is what that of the Teuton would be, if Western 
Kurope had been brought under the power of an alien race at some 
time later than his own settlement. The Slaves undoubtedly form 
the greatest clement in the population of the KMastern peninsula, and 
they once reached more widely still. Taking the Slavonic name in 
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its widest meaning, they occupy all the lands from the Danube and 
its great tributaries southward to the strictly Greek border. The 
exceptions are where earlier races remain, Greek or Italian on the 
coast-line, Albanian in the mountains. The Slaves hold the heart 
of the peninsula, and they hold more than the peninsula itself. Here 
comes in a fact which bears very distinctly on the politics of the present 
moment, the fact that the present frontier of the Austrian and Ottoman 
Empires, a frontier so dear in the eyes of diplomatists, is no natural or 
historical frontier at all, but simply comes of the wars of the last 
century. The Slave lives equally on both sides of it; indeed, but for 
the last set of causes which have affected Eastern Europe, the Slave 
might have reached uninterruptedly from the Baltic to the A. gzan. 
This last set of causes are those which specially distinguish the 
histories of Eastern and of Western Europe, those which have caused 
the special difficulties of the last five hundred years. In Western 
durope, though we have had plenty of political conquests, we have 
had no national migrations since the days of the Teutonic settlements 
—at least, if we may extend these last so as to take in the Scandinavian 
settlements in Britain and Gaul. The Teuton has pressed to the 
ast at the expense of the Slave and the Old Prussian: the borders 
between the Romance and the Teutonic nations in the West have 
fluctuated ; but no third set of nations has come in, strange alike to 
the Roman and the Teuton and to the whole Aryan family. As 
the Huns of Attila showed themselves in Western Europe as passing 
ravagers, so did the Magyars at a later day; so did the Ottoman 
Turks in a day later still, when they besieged Vienna and laid waste 
the Venetian mainland. But all these Turanian invaders appeared 
in Western Europe simply as passing invaders; in Eastern Europe 
their part has been widely different. Besides the temporary dominion 
of Avars, Patzinaks, Chazars, Cumans, and a crowd of others, three 
bodies of more abiding settlers, the Bulgarians, the Magyars, and the 
Mogul conquerors of Russia, have come in by one path; a fourth, 
the Ottoman Turks, have come in by another path. Among all 
these invasions we have one case of thorough assimilation, and 
only one. The origingl Finnish Bulgarians, like Western con- 
querors, have been lost among Slavonic subjects and neighbours ; 
the modern Bulgarian is a Slave bearing the Bulgarian name, 
as the modern French is a Gaul bearing the Frankish name. 
The geographical function of the Magyar has been to keep the 
two great groups of Slavonic nations apart. To his coming, more 
than to any other cause, we may attribute the great historical gap 
which separates the Slave of the Baltic from his southern kinsfolk.— 
The work of the Ottoman Turk we all know. ‘These later 
settlers remain alongside of the Slave, just as the Slave remains 
ulongside of the earlier settlers. The Slavonized Bulgarians are the 
VOL. XXI. N.S. G 
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only instance of assimilation such as we are used to in the West. 
All the other races, old and new, from the Albanian to the Ottoman, 
are still there, each keeping its national being and its national 
speech. And in one part of the ancient Dacia we must add quite a 
distinct element, the element of Teutonic occupation in a form 
unlike any in which we see it in the West, in the shape of the 
Saxons of Transylvania. 

We have thus worked out our point in detail. While in each 
Western country some one of the various races which have settled 
in it has, speaking roughly, assimilated the others, in the East all 
the races that have ever settled in the country still abide side by 
side. And it is important to remark that this phenomenon is not 
peculiar to the lands which are now under the Turk; it is shared 
equally with the lands which form the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 
We may for the moment set aside those parts of Germany which are 
so strangely united with the crowns of Hungary and Dalmatia. In 
those parts of the monarchy which come within our present survey, 
the Roman and the Rouman—we may so distinguish the Romance- 
speaking inhabitants of Dalmatia and the Romance-speaking inha- 
bitants of Transylvania—the Slave of the north and of the south, the 
Magyar conqueror, the Saxon immigrant, all abide as distinct races. 
That the Ottoman is not to be added to our list in Hungary, while he is 
to be added in Bulgaria, is simply because he has been driven out of 
I{ungary, while he is allowed to abide in Bulgaria. No point is 
more important to insist on now than the fact that the Ottoman 
once held the greater part of Hungary by exactly the same right, 
the right of the strongest, as that by which he still holds Bosnia and 
Bulgaria. It is simply the result of a century of warfare, from 
Sobieski to Joseph the Second, which has fixed the boundary which 
to diplomatists seems eternal. That boundary has advanced and 
gone back over and over again. As Buda once was Turkish, 
Belgrade has more than once been Austrian. In the old days of 
Austrian intolerance, the persecuted Protestant of Hungary deemed 
the yoke of the Sultan less heavy than that of the Emperor-king. 
In days of better rule in the Hungarian kingdom, the Servian rayah 
welcomed the Emperor-king as his deliverer from the Sultan. The 
whole of these lands, from the Carpathian Mountains southward, 
present the same characteristic of permanence and distinctness 
among the several races which occupy them. ‘The several races may 
lie, here in large continuous masses, there in small detached settle- 
ments; but there they all are in their distinctness. It would be 
hard to trace out in these lands a state of the samo scale as any of 
the great states of Western Europe which should consist of one race, 
language, orreligion, The point to be specially borne in mind is 
that this characteristic belongs equally to the Austrian and to the 
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Turkish Empire, and that the frontier which divides the two is a 
purely artificial one, the result of several fluctuations during the 
wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


Now this lasting and distinct character of races in these lands leads 
to a geographical feature which is quite unlike anything to which 
we are now used in Western Europe, but which was familiar enough 
in ancient times. We may say that, till the establishment of the 
Roman Empire, it was the rule in the lands round the Mediterranean 
that the seaboard and the inland part of a country should be held by 
distinct nations. First Phoenician, then Greek colonies, spread 
themselves over the greater part of the Mediterranean, igexan, 
and Euxine coasts. But they nowhere went very far inland. 
Thus the group of Greek cities of which Massalia was the head were 
scattered along the Mediterranean coast of Gaul and northern Spain ; 
but in the interior of the country they had no influence beyond a purely 
commercial one. The land was Celtic or Iberian, with a Greek fringe 
on the coast. The Roman power put an end to this state of things, 
as far as political dominion was concerned. Throughout the Empire, 
the sea-coast and the interior, whatever were the race and speech of 
their inhabitants, were alike Roman inallegiance. But with the great 
Slavonic movement of the sixth and seventh centuries the older state 
of things revived in South-eastern Europe, and it has, to a great 
extent, remained to our day. The sea-coast and the interior of the 
land have again parted company. A map of Europe in the seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, carefully marking the dominions 
of the Eastern Emperors, brings out this fact in a wonderful way." 
Like the colonies of Old Greece at an earlier day, like the dominions of 
Venice at a later day, thedominions of the Eastern Cesar were cut down 
to a system of islands, peninsulas, strips of coast, maritime posses- 
sions scattered here and there over a large part of Europe. From 
the coming of the Slaves till the overthrow of the Bulgarian kingdom 
at the beginning of the eleventh century, there was no great continuous 
Imperial territory anywhere but in Asia Minor. Things had come 
back to the days before Roman dominion. The Greek, as for this 
purpose we may call him, again occupies the Aigsan, Hadriatic, and 
Euxine coasts. His rule reaches from Venice to Cherson and Trebi- 
zond. But the inland part of the wide land between the Hadriatic 
and the Euxine is again alien, in his eyes barbarian. From the 
Danube to Olympos—for a while from the Danube to Peloponnésos 
—the inland parts are Slavonic or Bulgarian, while the coast remains 
(ireck or, in the northern part of the Hadriatic, Italian— in either 
case, Imperial. And this state of things in a manner abides still 

(1) Some of the maps of the Eastern Empire in the new edition of Spruner-Menke 
bring this out more clearly than any other which I have yet seen, 
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The disposition of races remains much the same ; the only difference 
is the political one, that Constantinople in Ottoman hands exercises 
a power over the inland regions which it did not exercise in Byzan- 
tine hands. Now as then, along a vast range of country, the coast 
is mainly Greek ; the inland regions are mainly Slave. And in one 
corner the older state of things is still more completely brought 
before our eyes; the coast and the interior are separated, not only by 
race, but by political allegiance. ‘There is no more instructive lesson 
in history than that which is taught us by the revolutions of the 
narrow strip of Dalmatian coast and of the vast mainland to the back 
of it. For a few centuries, Illyria was one of the most prominent 
and flourishing parts of the world, renowned above all things as the 
land which gave the world its rulers. It was so, because, for those 
few centuries only, the coast and the interior were not divided. 
Before the establishment of the Roman dominion, Illyria counted 
for a barbarous and backward land, hard indeed for conquerors to 
subdue, but where civilization was confined to a few Greek cities on 
its coasts and islands. Under the Roman Peace, the body and its 
natural mouths were brought together. Jadera flourished ; Pietas 
Julii flourished ; Salona was one of the great cities of the earth; and 
from Salona came forth Diocletian. But Diocletian was only the 
greatest of a long line of Illyrian princes before and after him. The 
border-land of East and West might worthily claim to supply East 
and West alike with its rulers. With the Slavonic immigrations all 
this ceased ; the body was again cut off from the mouths and the 
mouths from the body. The interior became barbarian ; civilization 
was again shut up in the coast-cities which still clave to the Empire. 
Salona fell, and Spalato rose in its place; but, in the changed state 
of things, Spalato could not be what Salona had been. ‘Tossed to 
and fro between various masters, Byzantine, Venetian, Hungarian, 
French, and Austrian, the Dalmatian cities have ever since been cut 
off from the land behind them. Ragusa, independent within living 
memory, was, from her very independence, yet more isolated than the 
rest. We all say, and we say truly, that Montenegro must have a 
haven. We feel it by simply looking at the map; but we feel it ten- 
fold more keenly when we look down from the Black Mountain itself 
on Cattaro and her mouths—the Bocche, the city and haven of 
which the men of the Black Mountain were so shamefully robbed— 
on the narrow rim of land which fences in the ocehe, and on the 
wide Hadriatic beyond. We feel pent up in prison without an out- 
let. But what is true of Montenegro is true of the whole land; the 
body is still everywhere cut off from the mouth and the mouth from 
the body. ‘Those lands will hardly send forth another Aurelian, 
another Diocletian, another Constantine, as long as two parts of them 


which is essential to the prosperity of each of the other are thus 
unnaturally kept asunder, 
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Here then we come to some of the great difficulties which sur- 
round what is called the Eastern Question, difficulties of the present 
which, like most difficulties of the present, are an inheritance of 
the events handed on from the past. When the Turk is gone, 
“bag and baggage ’’—that is, of course, the gang of official op- 
pressors, not the Mahometan population whom no one wishes to 
injure, and who may in truth be counted among the victims 
of the official Turk—when the Turk in this sense is gone, there 
will still be other difficulties to grapple with, difficulties which 
were in full force before he came. There will still be that separa- 
tion between the coast and the interior, which exists more or less 
everywhere, and which reaches its height in the political separa- 
tion between the Illyrian coast and the Illyrian mainland. There 
will still be the difficulty of drawing any frontier which will 
satisfy the conflicting claims of Greek and Bulgarian. There will 
still be the difficulty of saying what should be the position of the New 
Rome herself. But one axiom may be laid down: the New Rome 
must ever be the New Rome; she must be the head of something, be 
it empire or federation. Eternal as she is in a far truer sense than the 
elder Rome, she cannot be the subject, she cannot even be the equal, 
of any other city, or of any other power. But of what is she to be 
the head? Ineed hardly speak my own mind—of a federation, if 
federation is to be had; of an empire, if federation is not to be had. 
And the latest experiences of European polity have taught us that 
federation and empire are not incompatible. The states which 
already exist, any states which may hereafter be formed, must, 
whatever be the nature of the tie, still look to Constantinople as the 
head of all. There are moments in Byzantine history when we are 
inclined to curse the foundation of the New Rome, and to look on it 
simply as an hindrance to the national growth of Bulgaria or 
Servia. But the Imperial city is there, and the Imperial city she 
must ever be. Shallow indeed are the thoughts, vain are the fears, 
of those who profess to look for a day when Constantinople shall be 
a Russian possession. The Russian of our own day may win her, 
as the Russian of a thousand years back strove to win her ; but, if 
he wins her, he will cease to be Russian. A prince of the house 
of Romanoff may sit on the Byzantine throne, as a prince of the 
house of Hohenzollern or of Coburg may sit upon it. But Constan- 
tinople can never be a dependency of St. Petersburg, any more than 
it can be a dependency of Berlin or of London. Alarmists may 
shriek, sentimental dreamers may chatter; but nature and history 
are too strong for them. 

Constantinople must then be the heart of whatever it has to 
be, empire or federation or federal empire, which takes the place 
of the rule of alien intruders and oppressors. But am I, is any one. 
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called on to try to draw out in detail any scheme for the future ? 
In this matter we are placed on the horns of a cruel dilemma. 
Frederick the Second was first excommunicated for not going on 
the Crusade, and when he did go he was excommunicated again 
for going. The like hard fate falls on him who ventures to say 
anything about the affairs of Eastern Europe. If he points out 
evils and does not propose remedies, he is unpractical and “ irrespon- 
sible.” If he does propose remedies, he is still unpractical and “ irre- 
sponsible,” and he is speculative and dreamy to boot. What is 
practical or unpractical is a question which often admits of two 
answers. It is often a practical course to take an inch when we 
cannot get an ell. To leave the Sultan at Constantinople, and to 
free as large a part as may be of the land which he oppresses from 
his direct rule, would be a great and practical gain. But such a 
settlement would be in its own nature temporary. What it does for 
some provinces will have at some future day to be done for others. 
Still to take even one step in advance is a gain, and we may be glad 
to take that one step, if we are not able to take two. But nothing 
which is in its own nature temporary is practical in the higher sense. 
The practical view, practical in the higher sense, goes much further. 
It is not pent up within the geographical bounds of the Ottoman 
Empire. It takes in all South-eastern Europe, all the lands which 
share the special characteristics of South-eastern Europe. It takes 
in the Slaves and the Roumans who are subjects of the Austrian, as 
well as the Slaves and the Roumans who are subjects or vassals of 
the Turk. I will not draw out schemes; but I will recall certain 
memories. In the days of the treaty of Passarowitz, when the Turkish 
frontier went largely back, men dreamed that the two crowns of East 
and West might again be united on the brow of Charles the Sixth. 
The successes of the Imperial arms had been so great since the Otto- 
man had besieged Vienna that the advance of a Western Emperor to 
Constantinople hardly seemed adream. But for Charles the Sixth to 
have become Eastern Emperor, he must have ceased to be Western 
Emperor and German King, perhaps even to be Austrian Archduke. 
The same man could no more reign at once at Constantinople and at 
Vienna than he could reign at Constantinople and at St. Petersburg. 
By the peace of Belgrade the Turkish frontier again advanced ; in the 
days of Joseph the Second it again fell back. ‘The same dreams were 
again cherished then. And, at least asa momentary thought, the same 
dreams could hardly fail to arise again in the autumn of 1875. It should 
not be forgotten that the stirring of the Slavonic mind which followed 
on the visit of Francis Joseph to his Dalmatian realm had not a little to 
do with all the events which have followed. In that autumn Austria 
was playing the part of a good neighbour to Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina; patriots were not yet “interned,” nor was open sympathy 
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anywhere expressed for the cause of the barbarian. The thought 
could not fail to arise that the lord of so many Slavonic lands, the 
King of Slavonia, Croatia, and Dalmatia, to say nothing of Bohemia, 
Galicia, and Lodomeria, might put himself at the head of the 
Slavonic movement, even that he might possibly exchange his sham 
Imperial crown for a real one, The wild outburst of Magyar fury 
has checked all this. Can it be that an ethnical kindred of the most 
remote and shadowy kind is really a practical element in the case ? 
Can it be that the strange comedy which was lately played at Constan- 
tinople, the fraternization of Turk and Magyar, really had a serious 
meaning ? Certain it is that Magyar hatred towards the Slave, 
the natural hatred of the oppressor towards the oppressed, a hatred 
which shows itself even to Slavonic refugees fleeing from their 
Turkish destroyers, is one great difficulty of the moment. But it 
cannot remain a difficulty for ever. Millions of men of European 
blood will not endure that a handful of alien intruders, ostentatiously 
proclaiming themselves as alien intruders, shall for ever hinder the 
natural settlement of South-eastern Europe. The reunion of Austria, 
Tyrol, and Salzburg with the German body may not suit the 
immediate German policy of the moment; there are obvious reasons 
why it does not. But it must come sooner or later. The separa- 
tion of those lands from Germany, their union with Hungary, 
Dalmatia, Croatia, and the rest, is too unnatural to be abiding. The 
separation of the Slaves within the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
from the Slaves to the south of them is also too unnatural to be 
abiding. A Byzantine Empire, a Byzantine Confederation, whenever 
it is fully and finally formed, must reach a good deal further to the 
north than the artificial limit of 1739. If the Turk stands in the 
way of a just settlement at one end, his agglutinative ally at Pesth 
stands in the way at the other. He is a great difficulty, but surely 
not a difficulty that can last for ever. It is a strange thought that, 
if the Apostolic Stephen, well nigh nine hundred years back, had got 
his Christianity from the New Rome instead of from the Old, one 
great hindrance to a just settlement of South-eastern Europe would 
in all likelihood not have stood in our way. 


Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 








THREE NEW NOVELS.’ 
I, 


Wuar will posterity think of us, if it judges us by our novels, is a 
question which people may sometimes ask themselves, not without 
anxiety. It is consoling to reflect that, as a rule, an epoch is not 
judged on the evidence of its romances. We do not think of La 
Princesse de Cléves as much as we should, in forming an opinion 
of the time of Madame de la Fayette; and, in recalling 1745, the 
works of Scott somehow dim the impression left by the novels of 
Fielding. Coming nearer our own day, it is in memoirs rather than 
in works of imagination that we look for a picture of our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, and the works of Miss Edgeworth’s time 
are, with some rare exceptions, as if they had never been. In fifty 
years the stories of 1876 will have vanished, as a rule, in the same 
fashion ; and yet, looking into them for the reflections of the sem- 
blance of ourselves, we certainly find in their pages most modern 
characteristics. If the future world, in forming its indolent judg- 
ment, chances to open Madcap Violet, a novel which ought to be 
buoyant enough to float down the stream of time, or to turn over the 
dusty pages of Joan, or of Thomas Wingfold, Curate, what will 
the world have to say of the children of 1876? Children indeed 
it will call them, full of light excitement, wandering and adventur- 
ous, most eager for pleasure, not too reverent, and exceedingly 
curious. The persons in these tales are sometimes people to whom 
melancholy has become a habit easily worn, their curiosity about the 
gravest questions has been wakened so early, and so long unsatisfied, 
that they acquiesce with a smile or a sigh in doubt and ignorance. 
In one tale they are not unwilling to talk about the matters of the 
soul, which have grown so familiar, and then to fly off to some 
amusement, or to give themselves up, body and soul, to the passion 
of love. In the story which aims at edification, one sees sentiment 
that has become an object in itself to the sentimentalist of the 
romance, a thing which he decorates with what tinsel and imitative 
flowers of rhetoric he has been able to collect or manufacture. And 
through all these novels there breathes a real sympathy with out- 
ward nature, as, on the whole, a friend and companion, .beautiful, 
perhaps not unfeeling, and certainly a partner with us in the 
changeful mystery of growth and decay. 

It is not often that one would have to take up a novel of Mr. 
Black’s for anything but the enjoyment of good-humoured dialogue, 
brilliant sketches of scenery, kindly hits at social foibles, and some 
additions to a now well-filled gallery of portraits of pretty, and 
pleasant, and natural girls. In Madcap Violet, however, there is 


(1) Madcap Violet. By William Black. (Macmillan.) 
Thomas Wingfold, Curate. By George Macdonald. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Joan. By Rhoda Broughton. (Bentley.) 
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more of the cast of thought, and the story “does not end well,” as 
novel readers say when they express their dislike of a tragic con- 
summation. We first meet the heroine, Violet North, when she is still 
a schoolgirl “‘ strikingly handsome in figure, with abundant masses of 
raven-black hair, dark eyes under darker eyelashes, and proud and 
well-cut lips.” Miss North was the daughter of a baronet, an active 
railway director ; she detested her stepmother, as girls with proud and 
well-cut lips generally do, and therefore it was found desirable that she 
should be kept as much as possible at school, in Camberwell. In the 
first chapter of the story she has driven a maddened German master 
into the use of profane language. She gives a school-fellow “a 
ringing slap on the side of the head;” she mixes up the whole 
establishment in what is popularly called a bear-fight, and she sets 
off to take a country walk, in a “ tight-fitting dress of grey home- 
spun, and a grey hat with a scarlet feather.” All this is quite in 
the dashing manner of a French romance, of the year of grace 1100. 
When the young childe has knocked down the king’s son with a 
chess-board, slapped the mayor of the palace, and defied authority 
in every direction, he steps out into the wide world, and finds, like 
Madcap Violet, that adventures are to the adventurous. Miss 
North’s were of the sort most likely to happen to the insubordinate 
fair. She was barked at by a dog, the dog was beaten by a young 
man, and the young man “ was as near as possible a masculine 
version of that indolent, beautiful, mystic-eyed woman, whose face 
one meets in dusky corners of drawing-rooms, or in the full glare of 
exhibitions.” Something very unusual, indeed, might be expected 
from so extremely rare a type of man ; but Mr. George Miller rather 
disappoints our expectations, or rather Mr. Black has not been the 
dupe of appearances. The lad followed Violet, as was natural, met 
her at the Crystal Palace, marvelled at her luncheon, learned her 
history, and showed a strong desire to make her acquaintance. 
Now Violet had two friends, a Mr. Drummond and his sister, 
Mrs. Warrener, who aided and comforted her after escapades like 
the remarkable one which ended in meeting with Mr. Miller. 
Drummond “had all the childish fun of a man of genius,” and 
being ‘‘ cursed by a fatal inheritance of somewhere about £600 a 
year,” had never settled down to anything more serious than the 
exercise of his powers as “a capricious, whimsical, but altogether 
delightful conversationalist.”” Violet used to “ sit and mutely listen 
to his monologues,” but she didn’t know, any more than we, what 
he meant when he said, “I fancy I see something in Fawcett of a 
sort of political Shelley.” This is a remark which haunts the 
present writer with a painful sense of mystery, because the super- 
ficial resemblance is so obvious that one cannot understand a person 
who merely “fancied he saw something,” while on the other hand there 
is a difficulty in finding any subtly essential likeness worth mention- 
ing. Most of Mr. Drummond’s sayings are better than the one about 
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Shelley, but honesty compels us to say that Mr. Black’s conception 
of him and of Violet is not somehow “ borne in upon”? the reader. 

Now we have the chief persons before us—the young man who looks 
so poetical, and who, like most “comely young men,” is so very prac- 
tical; the girl of high temper, loving nature, and unrestrained 
caprice; the grave humorist, with a natural bent towards ill-luck. 
The reader is taken in at first, like Violet, and like Drummond himself, 
and does not think of that student as a probable lover. When the 
young lady begins a most amusing schoolgirl’s romance, one of 
those novels that die a natural and easy death in MS., and sets 
forth, in language worthy of Lord Beaconsfield, her own adventure 
with Miller, it is natural to expect that he will prove the hero. 
Where is the good of having mystic eyes, if a man is not to be 
successful in love? So far Miller is successful, that Violet insists 
upon his driving her to Hampton Court, and then, in a fit of 
repentance, makes him drive her back again, and confesses this 
fresh offence to her father. But even a conceited lover would have 
discovered that she did this very silly thing merely to avenge her- 
self on her schoolmistress, and on the cautious Mrs. Warrener, who 
naturally objects to meetings with Miller in the shady lanes of 
Camberwell. It is a relief when Violet takes the shortest way out 
of the entanglement, and goes to Canada for two years with her 
railway-directing sire. 

Violet returned more beautiful than ever, and a woman, not a 
schoolgirl. Still, she let Mr. Miller renew his acquaintance with 
her, and even engaged herself to him, in a kind of way, after a 
fancy ball in which he was Romeo and she Juliet. “It was only a 
perhaps ;” but the mystic-eyed youth drove away from the dance 
thinking ‘‘ How handsome she will look at a dinner-table!”’ Mean- 
while Mr. Drummond was “looking rather sad, worn, and tired,” 
and talking, Heaven knows why, about the Egyptians, who “ made 
the beetle an object of worship.” ! But Violet was communing with 
herself to this effect: “Have I promised, have I promised ?” and 
then thinking of Drummond, “ Don’t you know there are some who 
would give their life, if that would brighten your sad eyes?” For 
in this way is “the snare for our feet fore-ordered from which we shall 
never be freed,” and modern people do not need, like Sigurd, the magical 
cup of forgetfulness to confuse their hearts and brains. Violet, how- 
ever, showed some presence of mind in breaking with Miller, who, 
when she gave him a flower, “took it from her, threw it on the 
ground, and kicked it aside.”’ Myr. Drummond also displayed a sense 
of the fitness of things, by getting permission to invite Violet to 
stay with himself and his sister in the Highlands of Scotland. One 
is always glad to visit the West Highlands in the company of Mr. 
Black’s characters. His rendering of the beauty of natural scenery 





(1) Much, very much, might be said on this really interesting question, which it does 
Mr. Drummond credit to have raised. Kairot moddoi Adyot wpd¢e abra KaraBéBAnvras. 
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is always admirable, and in the best manner. Here, for example, is 
a picture which one can really see as distinctly as if it hung on the 
line in the rooms of the Old Water-Colour Society :— 

‘«The great white mists of the rain had lifted; and all the world behind stood 
revealed—a strange, new, dreamlike world, colourless, still, in various tints of 
grey, shining with a suffused and mystic light. The grey sea was like glass ; 
the grey islands had but a faint glimmer of green along their shores; the grey 
mountains were pale and distant; and in all this yague and phantom-like 
picture that had been so suddenly disclosed there was but one sharp and 
definite object—a coasting vessel lying motionless out there on the shining grey 
sea, its hull as black as jet; its brown sails throwing perfect shadows on the 
mirror beneath. It was as yet early morning; no one could say whether that 
luminous glow throughout the grey would turn to clear sunlight, or whether 
the slow, soft finger of the rain-clouds would again pass over the world- 
picture, obliterating successively island, and mountain, and sea.” 

There is surely but one country in the world, where the lovely 
shapes of clear-cut hills, and of islands receding one beyond another 
far into the west, have the repose and grace of the Greek landscape, 
combined with the soft, tremulous, changeful colour of rainy Argyll- 
shire. Certainly, too, there is only one pen that can set forth these 
unwearying beauties, and we must thank the author of Madcap 
Violet for many a glimpse of the lochs to which it is “a far ery.” 
One feels as if “the mountains of Skye, in their awful age, and 
silence, and desolation,” make too tremendous a background of a 
story of modern love, albeit the tale is as old, and as sad in its close, 
as the hills in their lonely gloom. It is a very modern picture, that 
of Drummond moralizing on “ the gentle mother Death, who hushes 
all that strife of drums and tongues, the quarrelling, and striving, 
and anxiety—and how the mystery of that strange day and its doings 
remains unsolved. . . . ‘Are ye goin’ on, sir?’ said Peter, coming 
up with evident impatience in his face.” ‘Gracious goodness! this 
man is as intent on killing birds as if he hadn’t a soul to be saved!” 
exclaimed the indolent sportsman. And indeed to think of one’s soul 
on the Twelfth is to be modern indeed, and, on the moors, the Laird 
of Balmawhapple might be a more serviceable companion than Mr. 
Drummond. 

Happy times are brief, and when George Miller joined himself to 
the crew of the Sea Pyot, and the dwellers in Castle Bandbox, 
happiness was naturally perturbed. The youth became jealous of 
Drummond, and showed his mood in the way we expect of him. So, 
after days of gales, and gleams of sun, he accused Violet of loving 
Drummond, and ‘‘ to deny the one highest and holiest feeling that 
her nature had ever known, that could not be Violet North’s first 
impulse at such a moment.” Miller’s first impulse naturally was to 
leave the yacht, after an angry scene in which he told Drummond 
what the girl had told him. “It was no joy to this man to hear 
that a young girl had offered him the treasure of her first love. 
An infinite sadness filled his heart and blinded his eyes; the wild 
pulsations within his breast seemed so many stabs of remorse; his 
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imagination was stunned by a gloomy sense of the irrevocable.” 
But this feeling, as of one too long alone in the world, and without 
hope, did not last long: “long after he had hoped for such a thing, 
the bright, beautiful time of existence had arrived—the year had yet 
its spring time in it, the singing season of the birds was not yet over 
—there were sweet roses yet unblown, and a woman’s heart and eyes 
to grow proud and glad at his approach.” 

Unfortunately things go wrong too easily, especially between 
people who are strange and proud. Drummond’s sister supposes, as 
it was likely that she would, that Violet has accepted her brother 
in a moment of spite against Miller. She suggests this to her 
brother, and to Violet that Drummond has made a hasty mistake. 
Violet reasoned within herself, “that he was wretched because he 
could not return the affection she had offered to him.” “To free 
him from that hasty and mutual pledge was nothing, so long as she 
remained there to recall it by her presence.” So, being very wilful, 
like Elaine, she determined suddenly to pass beyond the voices of 
men. Here begins the part of the story most open to unfavourable 
criticism. Violet would not kill herself, but she did leave her tra- 
velling-bag and bathing-dress by the sea, so that she might be sup- 
posed to have fallen into the water by accident, and then concealed 
herself in the best hiding-place—London. To give her lover, and 
her father and friends, the idea that she was dead, seems cruel 
enough. But, on the other hand, she fancied that Drummond did 
not love her at all, she knew that her father had no time to waste 
on regret and affection, and she had no other ties to life among her 
own people. How she entered the service of a firm of severely 
decorative upholsterers, and woke the muse of the poetical junior 
partner, is told with a great deal of humour and gentle irony. In- 
deed, the wit and pathos of the book play through each other with 
a constant flicker of changing light and shade, and the reader hopes 
that the light will prevail. But Drummond becomes seriously ill, 
after many of the aimless wanderings through rain and storm to 
which the restless spirit of grief drives a man, beyond power of 
resistance. Violet is unaware of his danger, and after a complicated 
series of movements between her, Miller, whom she meets, and who 
gives her money for the passage to America, and Mrs. Warrener, the 
lovers are brought together once more. But “no man may deal 
with his fate,” and the misfortunes that have dogged these unlucky 
people do not leave them till the end. Mr. Black has had the 
courage—it needed a great deal—to recognise what our forefathers 
always took for granted in all their dealings—that there are “ un- 
lucky ” men and women, marked by fate with almost a visible sign. 
Madcap Violet is the story of two of these, on whom presses a 
wilful destiny, not born from any ancient curse or sin, but merely 
from the caprice of fate. It is impossible that the tale should be 
so pleasing as some of its predecessors, and it will always be a ques- 
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tion whether the slight details of commonplace life, and the every- 
day topics introduced, heighten tragic effect by force of contrast ; 
or, on the other hand, give an air of triviality to a story in which 


the awful stress of an inexplicable will in the world works so power- 
fully. 


II. 


The world of novel readers owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. George 
Macdonald, for more than one touching picture of Scottish peasant 
life, for many refined examples of religious thought, and above all 
for one of the most moving ballads that ever caused a superstitious 
shudder. It is therefore with pain and diffidence, that one is 
obliged to admit the very unpleasant impression left after reading 
Thomas Wingfold, Curate. A work more likely to encourage un- 
healthy feeling, and the taste for the feverish rhetoric of religious 
sentiment, one has rarely seen. The author loses the sense of 
humour which in the beginning of the book he displays, and 
commits himself to passages which it is pitiable to read in cold 
blood. This impression, it must be said, is entirely an impression in 
taste, it is entirely the result of reaction against mistaken methods 
in art, and a want of dignity and fitness in expression. Mr. 
Macdonald has a perfect right to advocate any religious views—he 
has often done so before with measure and sobriety—as long as he 
writes in conformity with the natural moderation and refinement, 
which we expect even in a three volume novel, offered by a poet 
and a man of letters. And now to our tale of blood. 

Thomas Wingfold, Curate, was a young man in a very tragi- 
cal position. He had gone through some unnamed troubles in 
early youth. He had not distinguished himself in any way at his 
university, and when we first meet him, at a dinner in the house of 
Helen Lingard, he has just been made curate of the parish of 
Glaston. ‘He had a certain dull prejudice in favour of honesty, 
would not have told the shadow of a lie to be made Archbishop of 
Canterbury,” and was suddenly brought face to face with the fact 
that his whole life might be a lie, and that his belief in the faith 
he taught was the shadow of an intellectual survival. The person 
who woke into full-grown and conscious life the half-felt doubt of 
years was one George Bascombe. This man was, above all things, 
a large and blustering snob, with a cross-examining manner and 
prejudices in favour of atheism, which he looked on as ideas. He 
was cousin of Helen Lingard, the heroine, a young and beautiful 
lady who had never thought for herself in her life, and who is very 
well described as looking on Bascombe’s talk, as merely the expres- 
sion of “George’s ideas.” George, however, was so far in earnest 
as to attempt to convert Helen to his own notions about religion, 
a thing which few young men would care to do. By way of a be- 
ginning, he sang to his cousin and the curate this boisterous song :— 
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‘«¢ ach man has his lampfui, his lampful of oil ; 
He may dull its glimmer with sorrow and toil, 
He may leave it unlit, and let it dry, 

Or wave it aloft, and hold it high: 
For mine, it shall burn with a fearless flame 
In the front of the darkness that has no name.” 

In spite of much more to the same effect, neither old Mrs. 
Ramshorn, the aunt with whom Helen lived, nor the curate, paid 
any attention to the verses. Perhaps they did not hear the words, 
or perhaps held the general opinion, that the words of songs are not 
worth listening to. But, when the curate was going home, Bascombe 
roughly challenged him about his faith, and the poor youth passed 
much of the night sitting on a tomb, in one of the most wretched of 
mental conflicts. As we are reviewing a novel, which ought not to 
be a polemical work in theology, we shall leave Wingfold to his 
doubts and to the society of a scrofulous dwarf named Polwarth, who, 
with his deformed sister (the pair are meant to contrast with the 
physical excellence of George and Helen), kept the gates of a neigh- 
bouring nobleman’s park. Polwarth’s advice came to this, that the 
curate ought to study once more, with purged eyes, the character of 
Christ, “and if in Him you fail to meet God, then go to your con- 
sciousness of the race, your metaphysics, your Plato, your Spinosa.” 

Helen Lingard was an orphan, the daughter of an officer “who 
had amassed a considerable fortune, partly by his marriage with a 
Hindoo lady, by whom he had one child, a boy some three years 
younger than Helen.” For this boy Helen had a half-maternal 
feeling, which was the strongest passion of her still slumbering 
nature. It was therefore no small shock to her when this lad, 
Leopold, supposed to be at Cambridge, tapped at her window late 
one night and told her that he had committed a murder. His wrist- 
band was still red with the blood, and he carried with him the knife, 
a Scottish dirk, which had been the instrument of the deed. He 
also had in his pocket a small silver box full of some baleful drug, 
opium, or bhang, or some such thing. Even people accustomed to 
Mrs. Henry Wood will allow that here we have a startling situation, 
though perhaps they may be less surprised than critics to hear that 
Leopold was ‘a youth of a lovely nature.’ Now we entirely pro- 
test against being asked to sob over the woes, poignant as was his 
remorse, of this treacherous young tiger-cub. Men with lovely 
natures do not pass their time at the university in eating opium and 
brooding over the charms of a vulgar though pretty flirt. Nor, 
when the flirt’s family—trich manufacturing people in Yorkshire— 
gave a masked ball, would an amiable undergraduate arm himself 
with the sort of dagger that Highlanders wear in their garters, and 
slink in disguise round the house of the beloved. Given a half- 
Oriental boy, maddened with jealousy and hashish, and armed with 
a dirk, and given a wanton girl who casts him off without a thought, 
and it is not unlikely that the half-caste will stab his mistress and 
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then try to conceal himself from justice. But it is very unlikely that 
he will evade the police for a week, and go home without being de- 
tected, and it is absolutely certain that he is not a youth who, in any 
circumstances, could have come to good. A man who has debauched 
his mind and body to this extent at twenty, will have few remains 
of a lovely nature left at fifty, ‘if Nature keeps him alive.” The 
fault of Mr. Macdonald’s story is the sympathy he asks for Leopold. 
Weare to believe that he stabbed Emmiline in a moment of madness, 
and that she almost deserved her death, and in Leopold’s remorse, and 
delirious horrors, described with ghastly minuteness, we are to 
recognise the dreadfulness of sin. As for Emmiline’s mother, who 
has enough of human nature in her to want revenge, she is spoken of 
as the Bloodhound. This unpleasant woman had been the daughter of 
a surgeon, and had married a pious draper; then, thinking she had 
sunk in the social scale, had eloped with a commercial traveller, and 
had reached a coarse prosperity. When the Bloodhound chanced 
one morning to meet Leopold sleeping calmly in the park at Glaston, 
she took it for granted that he had murdered her daughter, and 
would have given the poor boy up to man’s cruel justice, if Wing- 
fold, who was a friend of the draper’s, had not threatened to accuse 
her of bigamy. The admirers of what are called sensational novels 
will be pleased with this quiet plot, and people who like a sandwich 
of sermons and sensation will revel in Thomas Wingfold. The curate, 
to do him justice, had always advised the murderer to deliver himself 
up to the nearest county magistrate, but Bascombe hood-winked the 
honest J.P., and Leopold died in his bed. Mr. Macdonald, of 
course, lays due stress on the fact that confession was his only 
chance, but allows him at last to evade the full results of confession, 
because he was physically too ill to give himself up. He might have 
written a letter, even if he could not walk. But how are we to 
understand the curate, who had not been eloquent in old days, 
suddenly asking a country congregation whether “through all the 
hideous filth of the charnel-house, which the passions had heaped upon 
her, did the Word recognise the bound, wing-lamed, feather-draggled 
Psyche, panting in horriblest torture?”? Wingfold was an educated 
gentleman, and was unlikely to say “ horriblest,”’ or to bring the terms 
of St. John and of Apuleius together in a village sermon. Religious 
convictions, in their earliest growth, do not express themselves in 
florid and ungrammatical gushing. Apart from rhetoric, and from 
the passages about masks, murder, Skian dhus (if that be the correct 
Gaelic plural), bigamy, madmen, dwarfs, and drapers, there is a 
logical thread in Thomas Wingfold, Curate. Bascombe is the atheist 
of the pulpit, and his inconsistencies, as in going to church because he 
wishes to be well with his aunt, and in concealing Leopold’s crime 
after all his fine talk about justice to the community, are easily 
exposed. But Bascombe is not so cunning of fence as the modern 
representative of his opinions ought to be, and he might easily 
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turn— it is not worth while to show how—Mr. Macdonald’s favourite 
position as to the inferences, theological and moral, to be drawn 
from the consciousness of sin. At the same time, that position has 
a strength of which the writer of Thomas Wingfold does not, we 
think, show himself to be aware. As to the polemical hints of the 
novel, the friends of Mr. Macdonald’s own views will probably say,— 


‘‘Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget.” 


III. 


It is not easy to guess whether “Joan” will lessen or add to Miss 
Broughton’s popularity. One thing is certain, namely, that we can 
scarcely expect her now to “cut a smoother reed,” and avoid 
defects of taste and tone which have often been reproved. The 
mere outline of the story will show that Miss Broughton has not 
made love a very noble passion in her last novel. Joan Dering 
was left almost penniless by the sudden death of her grandfather 
intestate. An amorous Guardsman, Anthony Wolferstain, tried to 
comfort her, as far as holding her hands in his makes comfort, 
but Joan knew that he was most generous in this manner of 
relieving female distress. After leaving her beautiful old house, 
she had a most amusingly described journey, and at last drove 
up, in a butcher’s cart, to the villa of her Aunt Moberley. Squalid 
and good-humoured poverty marked the family, and the two girls 
wore large bunches of hair, and gutta-percha bracelets, and doted 
on officers. The contrast to this establishment of the golden sea- 
shore, and the dewy woods round Wolferstain’s house, is well 
expressed, and Joan has the pleasure of a week’s flirtation with the 
Guardsman. At last people come from London, among others the 
fat, sensual, impossibly vulgar, and, alas, diverting Lalage Beau- 
champ. Wolferstain told Joan that he had once wished to marry 
Lalage, and when Joan went back to the Moberleys and discomfort, 
she also felt all the pangs of jealousy and disappointment. The 
Guardsman, however, followed and proposed to her, and she accepted 
him, only to refuse him later, when she learned that her father had 
committed an undivulged forgery. This was silly, and Wolferstain 
revenged himself by marrying Lalage, and then lost money, and 
took to doing his duty as a landlord, and to regretting Joan. The 
heroine resisted one or two passionate invitations to elope, and her 
firmness was rewarded, for the epicure Lalage died of apoplexy at 
twenty-eight. Few people will think that Wolferstain was worth so 
much constancy, every one will smile at the characteristics of the 
Moberleys, and most persons will regret the disagreeable allusions 
which often do duty for wit, and the waste of observation on tiny 
meannesses. It is strange to note these faults in the work of a 
writer who shows such tender interest in the sufferings of animals, and 
in the fading fortunes of the “dynastics of flowers.” A. Lana. 











ON THE FORMATION OF SOME CLANS AND CASTES 
IN INDIA. 


Tur accounts of the origin of nations generally run back to a period, 
either of authentic history or accepted tradition, when the people of 
a country appear to have been grouped and ranked in tribes. The 
precise constitution of these tribes at the time when history opens has 
of course varied much in different countries: but almost everywhere 
the original source and explanation, if not always of the tribe, yet of 
the interior groups which make up the tribe, is assumed to have been 
kinship among all the members. The superstructure that is gradu- 
ally built up on this foundation is shaped by political and social 
circumstances; the cement of the building is usually religion. Of 
the best-known tribal periods the general aspect is very similar in 
all ages and countries; the prevailing feature is a great diversity of 
forms and usages; and a piecemeal and patchwork distribution of 
mankind into political and social. compartments. These pieces and 
patches gradually amalgamate and are fused into larger masses of 
people and better-defined territories ; very slowly when they are left 
to themselves, often very rapidly under the violent compression and 
levelling forces of great conquests. Rome, itself formed out of a 
conflux of tribes, was of course the great consolidator of tribal 
atoms in Kurope and Western Asia; and when Rome had declined 
and fallen, her Western provinces relapsed for a time into their 
primitive confusion. Their condition is described by Guizot in his 
Lectures on the Civilisation of France, where he sketches the period 
before Karl the Great attempted, and for his time accomplished, the 
task of restoring Imperial unity in the West. Nothing appears 
settled, nothing definite or uniform, according to modern notions ; 
territorial frontiers are constantly shifting and changing; distinct 
nations, in the proper sense of the word, exist nowhere; but 
instead there is a jumble of tribes, races, conquering bands, heaven- 
born chiefs—of languages, customs, and rites. Out of this confusion 
Guizot undertakes to extract and exhibit the elements which have 
been gradually fused into the two or three supreme political ideas 
and institutions which divide modern civilisation, and one important 
element is found in tribal manners and usages. 

Now, when one passes from those parts of India which have long 
been under great centralizing governments, down into the midland 
countries which have never been fairly conquered by Moghals, 
Marathas, or Englishmen, the transition is probably very much the 
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same as the change from a well-ordered province of Imperial Rome 
into lands still under the occupation and dominion of powerful 
barbarian tribes. In these regions of India—so often invaded and 
thrown into disorder, but never subdued—the population has 
remained in a much more elementary and incoherent stage than in 
the great fertile plains and river-basins of Mahommedan India, where 
empires and kingdoms have been set up on a large scale, and powerful 
religious communities have been organised. In fact, the tribal period 
has here survived, and has preserved some of its very earliest social 
characteristics, while it still mainly influences the political forma- 
tion. The surface of the country is marked off into a number of 
greater and lesser divisions, which we English call Native States, 
some of these very ancient, others quite modern; most of them 
mixed up and interlaced in territorial patchwork and irregularity of 
frontiers, very much as they were left fifty years ago at the end of 
the stormy time which followed the dissolution of the Moghal 
‘mpire. Geographical boundaries, however, have no correspondence 
at all with distinctive institutions or grouping of the people, and 
have comparatively slight political significance. Little is gained 
toward knowing who and what a man is by ascertaining the State he 
obeys or the territory he dwells in, these being things which of them- 
selves denote no difference of race, institutions, or manners. Even 
from the point of view of political allegiance, the government under 
which a man may be living is an accidental arrangement, which the 
British Viceroy or some other distant irresistible power decided 
upon yesterday and may alter to-morrow. Nor would such a change 
be grievous unless it divorced him from a ruler of his own tribe 
or his own faith; in other respects there is little to choose 
among governments in central India, which are simple organisms 
without the complicated functions of later development, being mainly 
adapted for absorbing revenue by suction. The European observer— 
accustomed to the massing of people in great territorial groups, and 
to the ideas (now immemorial in the West) contained in such 
expressions as fatherland, mother-country, patriotism, domicile, and 
the like—has here to realise the novelty of finding himself in a 
strange part of the world, where political citizenship is as yet quite 
unknown, and territorial sovereignty or even feudalism only just 
appearing. For a parallel in the history of Western Europe he must 
go back as far as the Merovingian period, when chiefs of barbaric tribes 
or bands were converting themselves into kings or counts ; or, perhaps, 
he should carry his retrospect much further, and conceive himself to 
be looking at some country of Asia Minor lying within the influence 
of Rome at its zenith, but just outside its jurisdiction. He gradually 
discerns the population of central India to be distributed, not into 
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great governments, or nationalities, or religious denominations, not 
even into widespread races such as those which are still contending 
for political supremacy in Eastern Europe; but into various and 
manifold denominations of tribes, clans, septs, castes and sub- 
castes, religious orders, and devotional brotherhoods. And the 
peculiarity is that these distinctions are not, as in later forms of 
society, subordinated to the primary relations of a man to his 
fatherland, his nation, or his State; but are still maintained as the 
first and most important facts which unite and isolate the people. 
We have here a good opportunity of investigating what is obviously 
the survival of a very rudimentary stage of society, which has 
existed more or less throughout the world, and which may possibly 
be turned to account for illustrations of the obscurest and most 
remote parts of the history of nations. 

In attempting to give some very concise and yet tolerably 
intelligible description of this remarkable stratification of society 
among the clans and sects of central India, we may say that the 
whole is traversed by two ideas in unbroken continuity, and that all 
the predominant institutions arrange themselves upon two lines. 
The essential characteristics of a man’s state of life and position 
among his people, those which settle who he is and where he 
belongs, are his kinship and his religion—the one or the other, or 
sometimes both. Of these two words, the former varies wonder- 
fully (as we shall see hereafter) in its scope. It may sometimes 
include the whole of a very numerous clan widely dispersed, and 
sometimes if may mean no more than three or four degrees of 
agnatic consanguinity. The latter word should always be taken in 
its primary sense of a tie of common belief or worship, which binds 
together a set of people; expressing the fact of such a union rather 
than the reason or devotional sentiment of it. If, now, having laid 
hold of these two facts, we look around us in central India and try 
to perceive how they have been worked out, we shall find the 
simplest and earliest expression of them in two institutions—the 
pure clan by descent and the religious order; the brotherhood by 
blood and the spiritual brotherhood; those to whom a common 
ancestry, and those to whom a common rite or doctrine, is every- 
thing. The best examples of the class first named may be found 
among the petty Rajpit chiefs who live down in the far western 
States upon the confines of the great salt and sandy plains that 
stretch from the Aravalli Hills towards the Indus. One of these 
may come to visit the camp of an English officer, girt with sword 
and shield, having the usual tail of clansmen, with their whiskers 
knotted over the top of their heads. The first greeting may pro- 
bably be made in Homeric style, by inquiring after his name, 
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parentage, and people; when he wiil proceed at once to answer after 
the same fashion, naming his clan, the branch to which he belongs, 
his family, and lineage, and being as particular about his eponymous 
ancestor as if he were a Dorian Ilerakleid. If he be interrogated, 
according to incongruous modern notions, as to the State which 
claims him as subject, he will indeed admit that he dwells within 
the territorial authority of a dominant ruler, whose orders he obeys 
when there is no help for it. But this ruler is only a powerful 
chief, who has reached the stage of territorial sovereignty ; and if 
our friend is of the ruler’s clan, he may go on to explain that his 
eponym was elder brother of the chief’s eponym, many centuries 
ago; whence it is obvious that he himself, coming from the 
elder stock, owes no proper allegiance to a younger branch of 
the family. Or he may be of a different clan, or his forefathers 
came in by an earlier tribal invasion ; all these’ being good primitive 
reasons for asserting, in theory, a kind of privilege against the pre- 
tensions of territorial administration, of revenue demands, and 
meddlesome officials generally. For leagues around the soil is 
possessed by his brothers, of the same stock with his own, to whom 
the ultimate source of all ideas upon things political, social, and even 
religious is that same eponymous ancestor, who is talked of with 
a certitude that would have impressed Niebuhr. TIlere, in the head 
of the main stock of a pure-blooded clan, we have the primeval 
aristocrat, fairly representing, perhaps, the earliest ancestors of 
long-haired Merovingian kings; or even the remote forefathers of 
Highland chiefs now become Scottish dukes, of ancient Armorican 
nobles in Brittany, and Spanish grandees with Gothic blood in their 
veins. 

Secondly, we may take, as the simplest expression of spiritual 
brotherhood, a specimen of persons who claim no kindred at all. A 
boy may be noticed, sitting by the roadside, who can be known at 
once to belong to a religious order by the large trident painted in a 
special fashion on his forehead, having for vestments only a light 
martingale of yellow cloth around the loins. Being questioned as to 
his circumstances, he explains that he has forgotten his people and 
his father’s house, that his parents both died of cholera a year or so 
back, whereupon his uncle sold ,his sister into a respectable family, 
and presented the boy to a mystic who had had a new revelation, 
and was developing a religious fraternity thereupon. To that 
fraternity he now belongs, and all other ties of blood or caste have 
dropped away from him. Or if one questions in like manner any 
strange pilgrim that comes wandering across central India from the 
shrines upon the Indian Ocean towards the head-waters of the Ganges 
in the Himalayas, he may describe himself simply as the disciple of 
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some earlier saints or sage, who showed the Way. The point to be 
remarked is that he undertakes no other definition of himself what- 
ever, and declines all other connections or responsibilities. 

It is thus that the exceedingly primitive state of things still 
surviving in the middle regions of India may enable us to observe 
and register in their simplest forms two institutions which play a 
great part in all archaic societies—the grouping of men by their folk 
and their faith, by kinship and worship. As these institutions are 
certainly the roots from which society has grown up all over India, 
we have here the means of tracing up from very low down in their 
growth the course which they have followed in that country, whereby 
we may come to understand better how the combination and crossing 
of two predominant ideas have worked out in India perhaps the most 
singularly complicated pattern of society that existsanywhere. The 
inquiry may also have some bearings upon the processes by which, 
all over the world, the primitive groups of men have been formed, 
dissolved, or absorbed into larger civilisations. 

Taking first, then, kinship or consanguinity, we find that among 
the Rajptt clans of central India the sentiment still maintains its 
widest, and what is probably its most primitive, development ; for 
the feeling of kindred evidently dwindles and contracts, through 
obvious causes, as civilisation brings other ties. In the combination 
of modern European society it is of little importance even within the 
narrow sphere of families ; and throughout the greater part of India 
it is merely an important social element; but among the clans it is 
the supreme consideration. It must be remembered that in all pure 
Hindu society the law which regulates the degrees within which 
marriage is interdicted proceeds upon the theory that between 
agnatic relatives connubium is impossible. And as by an equally 
universal law no legitimate marriage can take place between members 
of two entirely different castes or tribes, we have thus each member 
of Hindu society ranged by the law of intermarriage : first, as be- 
longing to an outer group within which he must marry; and, 
secondly, as belonging to an inner group of agnatic kinsfolk among 
whom he must not marry. This is the normal and typical structure 
of Hindu society ; it is distributed primarily into tribes or castes, and 
secondarily into clans or families. « It is with these last-mentioned 
secondary groups that we are now concerned, since they clearly 
embody the idea of kinship; and their shape and composition may 
best be explained by calling each group a circle of affinity, 
described by the radius of descent from the central point of one 
common ancestor, real or reputed, so that all persons swept within 
this circumference are barred from intermarriage. Now of course 
this formation is of itself no way abnormal, since every table of 
prohibited degrees places persons within a similar ring-fence and 
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interdict; but we begin to appreciate the immense influence of the 
idea of kinship on primitive minds when we perceive that widespread 
and numerous clans in central India are nothing else but great 
cireles of affinity, including, perhaps, a hundred thousand persons 
who cannot lawfully intermarry. It becomes worth while to look 
round and try to make out how these very curious groups formed 
themselves, and what is their place in the general order of the society 
to which they belong—what is their connection and relation with 
other stages of growth. 

As to the formation, the accounts preserved among the clans 
of how they conquered and settled in the lands follow a 
well-known course of tradition; and their narratives resemble 
precisely what has been handed down of tribal migrations and 
expeditions under kings and heroes in the early history of Kurope, 
or in the Old Testament. All that can be gathered regarding 
the way in which these central Indian clans originated, and the 
source from which they spread, corroborates the abundant evidence 
which we already possess upon the beginning and development of 
such communities. Whereas in modern times great men of action 
found dynasties or noble families, which transmit the founder’s name 
down along the chain of direct lineage, so in prehistoric ages men of 
the same calibre founded clans or septs, in which not only the 
founder’s actual kinsfolk who followed his fortunes were enrolled 
under his name, but also all those who had any share in his enter- 
prises, who took service with him, or got lands by joining his 
company. ‘Thus was established in central India the stock group 
of a clan, that organized and maintained itself as a circle of 
affinity which has gone on widening or contracting under various 
fortunes, until we find it at its present dimensions. Now although 
this phenomenon of a whole community associated upon the reputed 
basis of a common descent is of itself not peculiar, being indeed 
ulmost universal among ancient societics, yet the instances of a 
tribe or clan preserving in full working order a pure genealogic 
structure are rare in all history, and especially rare is a specimen 
which has survived in the midst of later formations. It is even 
more uncommon to find a clan, among which common ancestry 
actually operates as an impasgable bar to intermarriage, realising 
this kinship of all its members with a strength that withstands 
political separation. For there is evidence that in other countries 
and ages separation from the authority of the patriarchal chief dis- 
solved the bond of kinship, as union under one chief had originally 
produced it. Yeta clan of pure Rajpiits is often scattered abroad 
under half-a-dozen different rulers, of its own tribe or of alien race, 
but nevertheless continues to hold marriage between any two 
persons of the clan to be incest. Moreover, cach pure-blooded 
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Rajput clan now acts strictly upon its assumption of affinity, and 
employs none of the devices which must necessarily have been 
allowed in the earlier stages of its growth for recruiting its body 
from outside. It is impossible to suppose that all the members of a 
large clan are really descended all from one stock; but whatever 
fictions were formerly permitted in order to keep up the strength, 
none are now tolerated, and the clan relies for reproduction entirely 
upon the marriage of males with the women of cognate clans, never 
bringing in or adopting any one that has not been actually born 
within the circle. On the other hand, a certain depletion goes on 
through the occasional cutting off of blemished families or individuals, 
who have not kept up their pedigree without flaw, who contract irre- 
gular marriages, or who in any way suffer a custom to creep in 
which is condemned by the strict law of the clan. For example, 
the custom of marrying a deceased brother’s wife, which is an 
absolute duty among some Indian tribes, but is contrary to the 
law of the clans, has crept in among one at least of them; and the 
effect has been to detach a sept from the rest of its brotherhood. 

Here, then, in the pure genealogic clans of central India, we 
have a very perfect specimen of the circle of affinity in large type, 
containing a whole multitude of people tightly bound together as 
brethren by the tradition of lineage. We may assume this to be a 
very early phase of the tribal institution, since almost all the tribes 
of which history gives any particulars appear to have taken actual 
kinship and a common descent as the basis for their superstructure, 
religious or political, and all tradition recurs to this as the 
original type. Nevertheless a little reflection upon and obser- 
vation of the constitution of the pure clan will convince one that 
it is by no means the most primitive form. These rigid rules 
of kinship and intermarriage are excellent for preserving a clan’s 
purity when it has reached its grand climacteric, and is on the road 
towards transmuting itself into a patrician gens, or into an aris- 
tocracy. But they are far too stiff and cramping to be endured while 
the group is struggling for predominance and territory ; they would 
certainly hinder more than help; nor, as has been said above, is it 
possible to believe any great clan to have really and literally 
descended from a few families. What, then, were the actual forces 
and circumstances which produced the pure clan as it now exists ? 
If we are to search for traces of the process of the gathering 
together of the group before it becomes a clan of descent, we must 
examine the still more primitive societies which exist below and 
around the clans in the same region. 


Let us move our camp from the north-western plains, where we 
met our Herakleid, toward the low hill-tracts and endless jungles 
of scrubby woodland which run for hundreds of miles across the 
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centre of India, on the south of the more open country settled by 
the great Aryan clans. Here is the place of meeting of what is 
called a Border Punchdyat, which means a meeting of arbitrators 
upon the marches of two or three native States to inquire into and 
settle cases of raids, and to award compensation for injuries and 
losses, among the half-savage tribes along these borders. The tract 
is mainly peopled by the aboriginal tribe of Bheels, and the head- 
man of a Bheel village is being examined touching a recent foray. 
A very black little man, with a wisp of cloth around his long 
ragged hair, stands forth, bow and quiver in hand, swears by the 
dog, and speaks out sturdily: ‘Here is the herd we lifted; we 
render back all but three cows, of which two we roasted and eat on 
the spot after harrying the village, and the third we sold for a keg 
of liquor to wash down the flesh. As for the Brahman we shot in the 
scuffle, we will pay the proper blood-money.” A slight shudder runs 
through the high-caste Hindu officials who record this candid state- 
ment; and it is clear that we have got into a stratum of society far 
below Aryan or Brahmanic prejudices. The pure clansman, the 
descendant of heroes and demigods, now looks down with patrician 
disgust upon the wild Bheel, who is very rough in his practical 
views upon the subject of marriage and ritual generally; yet there 
still exists in this outlying country the clue, elsewhere entirely lost, 
of a remote connection between the two socicties. If we analyse the 
population of the wilder tracts in central India, we discover that it 
is largely composed of an intricate medley of tribal groups, all 
strongly dashed with a strain of non-Aryan blood, and perceptibly 
differentiated in their form or stage of growth. These differences 
appear to be due mainly to the variety of the needs and distractions 
of predatory life among the wolds, where cultivation is scarce and 
communication difficult ; but they also imply distinctions of descent and 
origin, though something may also be ascribed to the peculiarities natu- 
rally produced by segregation among separate hill ranges. All these 
tribes subdivide into manifold sections, and even the lowest have a 
loose formation of clan; but the chief whom the pure Bheel really 
acknowledges is merely the most powerful person in his neighbour- 
hood, whether the headman of a strong village or a petty territorial 
lord of many villages. The Bheels proper are the aborigines, the 
relics of tribes who undoubtedly held all this country before the 
migrations into central India of the Aryan Rajpits. They represent 
the lowest and oldest stratum of the population, and may be taken 
to represent generally the barbarian type before the earliest civilisa- 
tions had brought in ideas and prejudices about food, worship, and 
connubium. Next above these in the social scale come the tribes of 
the half-blood, claiming paternal descent, more or less irregular and 
distant, from the Aryan clans, and having their society framed on a 
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rather less indistinct outline of the real clan; and again above the 
half-bloods. come predatory clans, of a very mixed and obscure 
origin by descent, which rank in the order by which they gradually 
approximate more and more to the customs and ritual of the pure 
clan. So that we might make out roughly, in central India, a 
graduated social scale, starting from the simple aboriginal horde at 
the bottom, and culminating with the pure Aryan clan at the top ; 
nor would it be difficult to show that all these classes are really con- 
nected, and have something of a common origin. ‘The most valuable, 
to the observer, of the intermediate communities are groups of which 
it is not easy to say whether they are degradations from the upper 
ranks or promotions from the lower ranks. ‘They usually assert 
themselves to be fallen patricians, but they are probably derived 
from both sources. A very little observation will show that such 
degradations and promotions still go on constantly. If a lower 
group multiplies and acquires wealth, it begins at once to ape 
the fashions of the group immediately above it, precisely after the 
manner of English society; if a family belonging to the higher 
groups has ill-luck, or shocks public opinion irremediably, it subsides 
perforce and herds with its inferiors. Now these composite groups 
are very useful as links in the chain of sociologic evolution. They 
appear to be formed out of the fortuitous association of people 
banded together under the combining effects of various accidents 
and interests—of some common misfortune, peculiar object, custom, 
or pressing necessity—and their mode of life is usually predatory ; 
they are the roving species, not yet extirpated in half-civilised 
countries, which prey upon their settled and peaceable fellow- 
creatures. 

If we place one of these groups under analysis, we find that it has 
already attained the normal formation of very numerous inner circles 
of affinity within a tribal circle. But these inner circles, which at a 
later stage have hardened into the clear-cut ring of pure clanship, 
are in their intermediate state such loose coalitions that the progress 
of building the separate cells of the social honeycomb under the outer 
hive of a tribal designation can be actually watched going on. One 
of the most widespread and formidable of these impure groups in 
central India is that of the Meenas, who are famous robbers and 
caterans ; and an opportunity has been taken of examining it closely. 
This name represents four great sections of one tribe, which inhabit 
four different and distant tracts, and are evidently fast separating off 
into alien clans by reason of distinct habitation. Each section is of 
course distributed off into manifold circles of affinity, and these 
circles being in various phases of growth and consistency, can mostly 
be traced back by the clue of their names or other characteristics to 
their real distinction of origin. Some of them preserve the name of 
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the higher clan or caste from which the founder of the circle 
emigrated and joined the Meenas, some names denote only the 
founder’s original habitation, while other circles bear the names of 
notorious ancestors. We can perceive plainly that the whole tribe 
is nothing else but a cave of Adullam which has stood open for 
centuries, and has sheltered generation after generation of adven- 
turers, outlaws, outcasts, and refugees generally. It is well known 
from history, and on a small scale from experience of the present 
day, how famines, wide desolating invasions, pestilences, and all 
great social catastrophes, shatter to pieces the framework of Oriental 
societies, and disperse the fragments abroad like seeds, to take root 
elsewhere. Not only have these robber tribes received bands of 
recruits during such periods of confusion, so common in Indian 
history, but there goes on a steady enlistment of individuals or 
families whom a variety of accidents or offences, public opinion 
or private feuds, drives out of the pale of settled life, and beyond 
their orthodox circles. Upon this dissolute collection of masterless 
men the idea of kinship begins immediately to operate afresh, and 
to rearrange them systematically into groups. Each new immigrant 
becomes one of the Meena tribe, but he nevertheless adheres so far 
to his origin and his custom as to insist on setting up a separate 
circle under the name of his lost clan, caste, family, or lands. 
Where an Englishman, settling perforce at Botany Bay or spon- 
taneously in Western America, kept up familiar local associations by 
naming his homestead after the county town in his old country, 
a Rajpit driven into the jungles tries to perpetuate the more 
primitive recollection of race. Several fresh groups have been 
formed by the Meenas within the last few years, under stress of the 
frightful famine which desolated Rajptiténa in 1868, when starving 
families were compelled to abandon scruples of caste and honesty, to 
steal cattle and to eat them. 

Another fact worth notice is that the state of the wife-market and 
the facilities for the supply of brides have a direct influence upon the 
rate at which the circles of affinity, thus formed upon the basis of 
origin, again subdivide and reunite within the tribe-circle. This 
phenomenon was expounded with much candour to the present writer 
by a leading Meena. In times of misrule, when the country-side is 
disordered, women are easily captured by the robber clans. From 
what caste or class a girl may have been ravished is of no conse- 
quence at all to a clan of this sort (though to a Rajpit this would 
make all the difference), for she is solemnly put through a form of 
adoption into one circle of affinity in order that she may be lawfully 
married into another—a fiction that would now be quite inadmissible 
among the pure clans, though it is good enough law for the Meenas, 
who split heads more neatly than hairs. Nevertheless this fiction 
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looks very like the survival of a custom that may once have been 
universal among all clans at a more elastic stage of their growth, 
for it enables the circles of affinity within a tribe to increase 
and multiply their numbers without a break, while at the 
same time it satisfies the conditions of lawful intermarriage. But 
in these latter days of orderly government in central India under 
British supervision the raiding grounds of the Meenas have been 
sadly curtailed, and women are not so easily captured or retained 
after capture. Hence the Meenas are being forced back upon the 
resources of their own tribe for the supply of wives ; and as one 
circle may have too many girls while another has too few, the 
theologians of the tribe are called in to discover orthodox reasons 
why two members of the same circle may intermarry. The device, 
however, by which this is effected is always by breaking up one 
circle of affinity upon some plausible ground of distinct ancestry, 
and re-forming it into two separate circles, with pedigrees properly 
disjoined, whereby is contrived a more convenient and productive 
distribution of marriageable females. 

The present writer has carefully examined the ingredients and 
composition, in different parts of India, of several of these irregular 
tribes, which are neither pure clans of descent nor castes, but seem 
to be in a state of transition. They have all the same character of 
aggregation from miscellaneous stocks, with inner circles of affinity 
more or less numerous and orthodox. Upon the evidence gathered 
it may not be too rash to hazard the theory that in the conflux and 
consolidation of these groups we can trace the working of the regular 
processes by which tribes and clans are first formed, and of the 
circumstances which favour and oppose growth. Let any cause 
drive together a collection of stray families which have been cut off 
from different stocks, the law of attraction groups them into a tribe, 
banded together by force of circumstances, by living in the same 
place and in the same way ; while the law of exogamy, or marriage 
outside kinship, immediately begins to work each family into a 
separate circle of affinity, and at the same time strings together all 
these circles upon the tribal band of union, like rings on a curtain- 
rod. If one of these circles has a great run of success, if the group 
happens to produce a man of remarkable luck and capacity, it may 
widen and develop to any extent, and may become a clan. The 
prestige of a famous leader, especially if he be a broken man out of 
a patrician clan of descent, brings to his standard all the roving 
blades of the country ; his kinsmen may leave their villages to join 
him upon the rumours of his success ; and the hardy Bheel, ambitious 
to shine in the company of a noble Aryan captain, invaluable as a scout 
and a guide in the forests, attaches himself to the association. 
David, son of Jesse, in his cave, a valiant man of the pure clans, 
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with his gathering of men in debt and distress, and his hard-fighting 
kinsmen, the sons of Zeruiah, is the type of the personages who first 
create a group, and then push forward their particular circle of 
affinity until it expands into a clan. We know that David did 
become an eponymous ancestor of the first order, supplanting to a 
great degree the original tribal founder; but he did not develop a 
group of his own because he fought his way back to the chief- 
ship of his own tribe. And the Semitic clan of descent is of a 
different variety from that which is now being described. From 
companionship in war and venture the band soon closes up into the 
idea of kinship, assuming the name and entering the circle of its 
leader, who after death becomes the eponymous ancestor, while his 
repute keeps the circle together by preserving a common name and 
pride of descent. So long as these advantages give predominance in 
war this circle commands the market for wives, and is less tempted 
to split up into sections or otherwise to break the strict rule which 
prohibits marriage within itself. And, lastly, its prosperity soon 
brings it under the patronage of Brahmans and of the strict canon 
law, whereby it gradually acquires the dignity of orthodox preju- 
dices, and its loose customs are stereotyped by divine sanction. 
Thus in the incessant struggle for existence among barbarous races 
certain conditions of origin and environment have favoured the pre- 
dominance of selected groups; so that the perfect clan may repre- 
sent the great oak of a forest, which is the fortunate survivor of a 
thousand acorns, saplings, and trees, which have succumbed to 
various misfortunes at various stages of growth. A vast number of 
rudimentary clans must have been cut off or disqualified early in 
their formation by one or another of the innumerable calamities 
which beset primitive mankind, or by some impediment or accident 
which broke the circle of affinity or fatally reduced its strength. War, 
famine, and pestilence are great disintegrating powers—the blood is 
corrupted, the genealogy is lost, the brethren are scattered abroad to 
take to new habits of life and unauthorised means of subsistence, to 
strange gods and maimed rites. These broken groups re-form 
again like a fissiparous species ; the leading emigrant, exile, or out- 
cast may become the starting point for a fresh circle of affinity; but 
they are lost to the clan, and lose way in the struggle. And as the 
great majority of these circles fade away in outline, or break up 
again into atoms before they can consolidate, there goes on a con- 
stant decomposition and reproduction of groups at different stages, 
whence we get at the extraordinary multitude of circles of affinity, 
all alike in type and structure, but differing widely as to their radius 
of prohibited degrees, which make up the miscellany of Indian 
society. Within the outer circle of castes, as distinguished from 
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tribes, all the affinity circles are necessarily smaller, for reasons that 
will be touched upon presently. 

It must be explained that this theory of the growth and decay of 
clans is drawn from a good deal of actual minute observation of what 
is still going on in the wilder regions of India. There is, of course, 
good historic evidence for believing that some of the Aryan clans 
were full grown when they first entered India, though the fact is 
hardly demonstrable; but the theory is supposed to apply to the 
beginning of a clan anywhere. What can be still noted of this pro- 
cess of aggregation of diverse families into circles of affinity does 
at any rate throw some light upon a question which is raised both 
by Maine in his “Ancient Law,” and by Mr. McLennan in his 
“Primitive Marriage.’ How, it is asked, has it come to pass that 
in those primitive societies which assume as their basis a common 
descent from one original stock one so constantly finds traces of alien 
descent? How came a variety of alien groups to coalesce into a 
local tribe? The fiction of male adoption is suggested as the answer, 
but such adoption from alien stocks is quite unknown throughout 
India, where the adoption of a son is always made within the circle 
of affinity, ordinarily from the nearest kindred. The real explana- 
tion may, perhaps, be indicated by what we see in the hills and 
wolds of central India, where the different stocks congregate by 
force of circumstances, and tend to form a tribe, and clans within a 
tribe, under the name and prevailing influence of the most suc- 
cessful groups. 

It has already been suggested that a group in its earlier stages 
pushes itself forward among and above other groups by the great 
advantage of possessing a vigorous leader who becomes a famous 
ancestor. So great is this advantage, that there is probability in 
the surmise that all the pure clans now existing in central India 
have been formed around the nucleus of a successful chief. 
Certainly that is the source to which all the clans themselves attri- 
bute their rise ; and this view fits with an analogy that runs through 
all ancient tradition and authentic history of the first gathering and 
amalgamation, whether of men into a tribe, or of tribes into a 
kingdom or empire. To borrow Carlyle’s words, the perplexed 
jungle of primitive society springs out of many roots, but the hero is 
the taproot from which in a great degree all the rest were nourished 
and grown. In Europe, where the landmarks of nationalities are 
fixed, and the fabric of civilisation firmly entrenched, people are 
often inclined to treat as legendary the enormous part in the foun- 
dation of their race or their institutions attributed by primitive races to 
their heroic ancestor. Yet it may be difficult to overrate the impres- 
sion that must have been produced by far-sounding action upon the pri- 
mitive world, where the free impulsive play of a man’s forces is little 
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controlled by artificial barriers or solid breakwaters, and the earth in 
its youth lies spread out before him, where tochoose. In such times, 
whether a group which is formed upon the open surface of society 
shall spread out into a clan or a tribe, or break up prematurely, 
seems to depend very much on the strength and energy of its 
founder. It is like throwing stones into a lake, which make small 
or great circles according to the stone’s size. Throw in a big stone, 
and you start a vigorous widening circle with sharp outline, just as 
the splash made in the early world by a mighty man of valour 
created a powerful expanding circle of affinity. Throw in a pebble, 
and you have a circle faintly outlined and soon exhausted, like the 
kinship of an obscure ancestor. Then we can conceive how disruption 
and combination would both be constantly at work. Half-a-dozen 
minor groups or circles of affinity might be quietly developing into 
tribes or clans, when a big boulder like Cyrus, or Alexander, or 
Jinghiz Khan comes crushing into the middle of the lake, overwhelm- 
ing or absorbing all of them, only to be formed again when these 
great waves of world-conquest shall have again begun to subside. 
The captivities of the Jews are examples of the way in which many 
a tribe of descent must have been shattered. Ezra on his return to 
Jerusalem mourns over the unlawful intermarriages of the people 
of Israel, the priests, and even the Levites, with the alien tribes, 
“so that the holy seed have mingled themselves with the people of 
those lands ;”’ and the genealogies of those who came up out of the 
captivity were carefully overhauled. Certain families could not 
show their father’s house, and their seed, whether they were of 
Israel; these were probably the children of the captivity, born in 
exile, and they seem to have been excluded from the brotherhood ; 
while in other cases the true Israelites were readmitted into 
the tribes on putting away their strange wives. This careful 
inquiry into the genealogy of a clansman whose family has been 
long settled ata distance is constantly practised among the Rajpits ; 
though if the Pathan emperors had transported a clan into central 
Asia it is doubtful if any would have ever got back into their 
circle of affinity after an absence of nearly a century. But a tribe 
of Israel intermarried within its own circle, and could therefore 
settle its own marriage questions; whereas a Rajput has to satisfy 
the genealogie scruples of a different clan. Ten of the tribes of 
Israel thus disappeared for ever; and there are traces all over India 
of tribes lost or extinct, many of them cut off by the pitiless sweep of 
some Pathan adventurer’s scimitar. But then again, in the confusion 
and anarchy of the dilapidation of these huge top-heavy Asiatic 
empires, some daring chief of just such a loose predatory tribe as 
we now see gathered in the central Indian hills, issues out with 
his kindred band and gets a name and a territory; so that in the 
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incessant flux and change of Asiatic institutions the whole history 
of the ascent from the cave of Adullam to the chiefship of a clan, 
to the rulership over tribes, and sometimes to empire over a great 
territory, is constantly repeating itself. 

I have said already that the strict rules of intermarriage which 
distinguish the pure central Indian clan of descent are too rigid for 
a good working institution; and indeed they seem to have been 
modified, on social or political grounds, all over the world by the 
clans which have developed further. The Israelites clearly modified 
some custom of marriage beyond the clan, and permitted inter- 
marriage with the clan, in order that the inheritance of daughters 
should not go out of the clan by exogamy. The Rajpiit never 
gives lands with his daughters, except possibly a life interest in the 
revenue ; and he adheres to his genealogies with a stringency that 
is politically and socially unhealthy. Looking to the actual condi- 
tion and relative strength at this moment of the pure and impure 
clans, some good judges are inclined to believe the pure Rajputs to 
be an exhausted tribe which has reached its term, and that impure 
clans like the Meenas, which up to very lately were adding to their 
number and strength by enlisting all the hardy outlaws and 
venturous men of the country, would, if the tribes were left to 
fight it out among themselves, gradually push forward and subdue 
or expel the Rajpiits, who are now dominant over the Meenas. 
The impure clans are rough and unscrupulous ; the pure clans are 
shackled by all kinds of jealousies and punctilio, by luxurious vices 
and the pride of race. These things not only touch the spirit and 
physique of a clan ; they tend directly to diminish its number. The 
very poor clansmen cannot marry their daughters; while the rich 
clansman has too many wives, being incessantly importuned to take 
a portionless daughter, if only for the name of the thing, off the 
hands of a poor and proud neighbour. Hence the deplorable rarity 
of heirs among the leading Rajpiit families, and the direct encou- 
ragement to two ruinous social practices, female infanticide and 
polygamy. There is probably a natural tendency in the pure clan 
of descent, as in the exclusive aristocracies, to become enervated 
after passing its grand climacteric, when the tie of blood which 
united the early conquering bands becomes too tight for the free 
spread of a settled community, until it is overthrown and superseded 
by a more vigorous group in its earlier and therefore more elastic 
stages, with prejudices and prohibitions not yet stereotyped. If some 
such revolution were even now to bring an impure clan into pre- 
dominance in central India, it is pretty certain that the new lords of 

(1) See Numbers xxxvi. The divisions of the Israclites appear to have belonged to 


the species of genealogic clans, though in compliance with usage thoy are sometimes 
called tribes in this paper. 
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the dominion would at once proceed to set up as patricians, to cluster 
round eponyms, to lay down the straitest rules about purity of blood, 
and to settle down under Brahmanic direction on the lines of a 
pure-blooded race. For the predilection of all these rough clans 
towards becoming particular and orthodox as they rise in the Indian 
world is very marked; being due, of course, to the increasing 
pressure of the Brahmanic atmosphere as they ascend. 

After this manner, in prehistoric days, the impure clan may have 
been constantly developing into the pure clan, drawing closer the 
lines of patrician kinship and of religion as it worked its way 
upward ; while again the pure clan, having reached its full as an 
institution, begins to decline and give place to younger groups under 
more capable leaders than the effete descendants of ancient heroes. 
But the time for such tribal revolutions has gone by in India, 
because the surrounding world has advanced too far ahead of these 
primitive peoples cooped up in the central regions. The only political 
speculation now worth making regarding the clans, is how these 
antique groups will manage to melt themselves down in the crucible 
of civilisation, and to join the general association of modern India. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century the clans showed 
symptoms of feudalising, under the influence of events similar to 
those which transformed Europe during the break-up of the 
Carlovingian Empire. At the end of that century the Rana of 
Oodipoor, whose ancestor had the leadership of all the clans, was 
reduced to the condition of the last of the Merovingians. All the 
clans would have been broken up politically if the English had not 
interfered; and it is now very hard to guess whether the ruling 
chiefs will preserve separate political States, when the clan may 
merge into an aristocracy of the general population; or whether 
the great old families will filter through the Fergus McIvor phase of 
cultured chieftainship into an hereditary nobility of the empire. 

Thus far we have been tracing the development and the operation 
upon primitive society of the unmixed idea of kinship. Undoubtedly, 
as has been suggested already, kinship as an institution in India has 
been fostered and cemented by the influence of a powerful religion. 
Perhaps only in India have the religious notions common to all early 
polytheisms been concentrated in the hands of a great Levitic tribe— 
the Brahmans—who have for centuries undertaken to interpret the 
divine rules and provide the sanctions upon which every Asiatic 
society necessarily rests. And as the marriage law lies at the 
foundation of society, this of course has fallen specially under 
Brahmanic jurisdiction, so that the prevailing customs and senti- 
ments of a tribe, which may have been originally formed according 
to practical needs and experiments at a level below the Brahmanic 
atmosphere, become hardened into sacred laws as they emerge into 
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orthodox latitudes. Yet Brahmanism chiefly registers and confirms ; 
being itself an inorganic sort of religion, it has never attempted any 
sweeping reforms of the rude tribal customs, such as are introduced 
everywhere by Christianity or Islam. It is remarkable how com- 
pletely, from Bosnia to Rajptitana, religious antipathy exterminates 
the sympathy of race, whenever the two principles come into 
collision. And Islam in India has a very distinctive effect upon 
early institutions, it crushes out the innumerable sects and rituals 
of heathendom, and abolishes among its proselytes their Gentile 
marriage laws. Some of the primitive tribes of Central India, which 
were converted by the Mussulman emperors, have struggled hard 
against this process; and up to this day they have clung in a most 
curious way to their ideas of kinship, though they are now being 
rapidly absorbed under one uniform canon. 

But although Brahmanism, so far as it is systematically adminis- 
tered, operates as a cement to the rude edifice of primitive kinship, 
yet the working of religious ideas among the population is a mighty 
agent in what Sir H. Maine has called the “trituration ” of Hindu 
society. We know that the word Hindu denotes no common 
religious denomination, but comprises a vast multitude of Indians 
who have for ages been absorbed, beyond all other people upon earth, 
in attempting to decipher the way of the gods with mankind and 
the tokens of divinity ; and who still continue, everywhere 


‘*Errare, atque viam palantes quaerere vitae.” 


While the higher intellects, like Buddha, are disgusted equally with 
the ways of gods and of men, and only desire to escape out of 
sensation into the silence, the crowd still stands gazing at the 
heavens. Among a people with this turn of mind new worships 
and new sects have incessantly arisen. Now it appears that a 
religious body with some distinctive object of worship or singular 
rule of devotion has usually (though not invariably) come to split 
off into a separate group, which, though based upon a common 
religion, constructs itself upon the plan of a tribe. The common 
faith or worship forms the outer circle, which has gradually shut off 
a sect not only from intermarriage but even from eating with out- 
siders; while inside this circumference the regular circles of affinity 
have established themselves independently, just as families settle 
and expand within the pale of a half-grown tribe. LKach body of 
proselytes from different tribes and castes has preserved its identity 
as a distinct stock, keeping up the fundamental prohibition against 
marriage within the particular group of common descent. But with 
some other group of the sect it is essential to marry; and thus in 
the course of time has been reproduced upon a basis of common belief 
or worship the original circle of a tribe, beyond which it is impos- 
VOL. XXI. N.&. I 
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sible to contract a legitimate marriage. Where the sect has 
hardened into a caste, it is quite impossible for any one to marry 
beyond it; but where the sect is of recent formation, difference of 
religious belief is not so absolute a bar; and under the jurisdiction 
of English law there is a growing tendency toward disregarding 
the impediment, at any rate the courts are inclined to discourage it. 
It seems certain, for example, that two or three generations ago the 
Sikhs, who are a religious sect by origin, only intermarried with 
Sikhs; but they are now known to marry often with others who, 
though not of their rite, are of their original tribe. On the other 
hand, several instances could be given of sects having gradually 
rounded themselves off into complete castes, neither eating nor 
marrying with any beyond the pale. 

We can thus make out an analogy between the process of the 
formation of a tribe and that of some of the religious castes. It 
has been already said that a wild tribe seems to grow out of a 
collection of recruits from the settled communities, who either from 
necessity or a love of adventure join together under some notable 
leader. So likewise in the spiritual world a sect often begins with a 
gathering of venturesome thinkers or enthusiasts, who leave the 
trodden paths of religion and set up for themselves with a few 
followers; to whom sometimes repair outcastes, persons excommuni- 
cate, publicans and sinners, and other such who have good reasons for 
quitting the caste-circle in which they were born. In Northern 
India there are several of these purely sectarian castes whose origin 
can be historically traced back to a famous personage, often a good 
fighter as well as preacher, who is now the semi-divine head-centre 
of the caste. Within at least one of these castes the idea of affinity 
has woven during the last three or four centuries a wonderful net- 
work of separate groups, deriving from the various clans, castes, 
or families of the proselytes who at sundry times and in divers 
places have joined the sect. ‘These perfect specimens of the 
development of a caste from a sect are not common; there are 
many petty sects which, although more or less insulated by their 
peculiar doctrine, never attain the scale of a caste, and which seem 
to owe their low development to the obscurity of their founder, 
probably some casual outcaste. It will be understood that a Hindu 
who, having broken the rules of his caste, is dismissed beyond the 
rim of his outer circle, finds himself altogether at sea, with no social 
anchorage whatever. He has neither nationality, tribe, clan, caste, 
or family ; he is literally in an indescribable condition. The best 
resource for a religious outsider of this sort, who does not take to 
“the hills of the robbers,” is to start a religion of his own, and to 
get others to join him, If he be of the mystic turn of mind, he can 
have a call, and can turn the Brahmanic High Church flank by 
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opening out direct intercourse with a god; he can show a new 
light which in the dim religious twilight of India attracts restless 
souls as a lantern brings moths out of the summer darkness. If, as 
often happens, he is rather crazy and fanatic, he may do precisely 
what mad Thom did forty years ago in the Kentish woods within 
sight of Canterbury Cathedral—proclaim himself an incarnation, 
lead a body of wild rustics into some brawl, and get himself killed. 
He may then become a local saint, with a petty group of distinctive 
worshippers. But it needs a great spiritualist to found a caste ; 
a very great one may go near to founding a nationality, as is 
shown by the example of the Sikhs; and the greatest of all these 
Indian freethinkers, Sakya Gotama, changed the religion of Eastern 
Asia. 

It will be understood that this paper only touches upon the subject 
of castes which seem to originate out of peculiarities of worship and 
belief, and has nothing to say about that very large class of castes 
which are formed out of association in professions, trades, or crafts. 
One thing worth noticing, however, is that the Brahmans, whom 
most people would assume to be a religious caste par excellence, 
betray symptoms of being by origin a caste by profession or calling. 
For though the Brahman caste is now a vast circle inclosing a number 
of separate Levitic tribes, which again are subdivided into numberless 
family groups, yet several of these tribes appear to have developed out 
of literary and sacerdotal guilds. Indeed, one distinctive tenet of 
the Hindu Broad Church, which rests (I am told) upon passages 
quoted from the Vedas, affirms that Brahmanism does not properly 
come by caste or descent, but by learning and devotional exer- 
cises. This is now laid down as an ethical truth ; it was probably 
at first a simple fact. There is fair evidence that several of these 
Brahmanic tribes have at different periods been promoted into the 
caste circle by virtue of having acquired in some outlying province 
or kingdom (where Brahmans proper could not be had) a monopoly 
of the study and interpretation of the sacred books; and having 
devoted themselves for generations to this profession, at last graduated 
as full Brahmans, though of a different tribe from the earlier 
schools. Some glimpse of the very lowest rudimentary stage of a 
Levitic caste (that is, a caste with a speciality for ritual and inter- 
pretation of the sacred books) may still be obtained in the most 
backward parts of India. The Meena tribe, which has already been 
mentioned, is as to its religion in the ordinary state of slow transi- 
tion toward Brahmanism ; the superior section, which lives north- 
ward toward Delhi, being under the ministry of accommodating Brah- 
mans, while the clans of the remote south-west are beef-eating and 
utterly excommunicate. These last-mentioned clans have got attached 
to them a Levitic tribe of their own, as Robin Hood had his Friar 
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Tuck, who perform the essential social rites and expound the capricesof 
divinity. The story of this tribe’s origin, according to the Meenas, 
is that most of these families are descended from pure Brahmans 
who have from time to time been persuaded or forced by some wild 
chief or captain of the pure clans to officiate in a human sacrifice ; 
and that, having thereby quite forfeited their pure caste, they 
became degraded, and were driven forth to minister into the tribes 
beyond the pale. This story must not hastily be set aside as im- 
probable, for the tradition of human sacrifice is still so powerful in 
that part of India, that within the last two years a whole tribe of 
Bheels has fled to the hills upon the rumour that a Rajput chief 
intended to celebrate his accession as ruler by sacrificing one of them ; 
and human sacrifice was undoubtedly practised in the backwoods of 
India up to the end of the last century by others beside the aboriginal 
tribes. These Meena Levites appear to be a collection of all kinds 
of waifs and cuttings from the upper religious castes; they may 
possibly rise in respectability as their clients get on in the world ; 
and one might almost hazard the speculation, though it will be 
received with horror in certain quarters, that they are something 
like a Brahmanic tribe in faint embryo. 

The attempt has now been made to describe what may be observed, 
by looking at Indian society in a very primitive and unsophisticated 
state, of two processes of social growth—-the formation of tribes and 
clans under the working of the simple idea of kinship, and the forma- 
tion of sectarian castes, with interior kindred groups, under the 
more complicated working of the ideas of kinship and religion com- 
bined. It would seem to be a reasonable theory that the caste, as an 
institution, is of a later formation than the tribe. For, so far as the 
actual course of things can be watched, in early and wild times a 
tribe or clan regularly throws off another tribe or clan after its own 
kind, as swarms come out of a wild bees’ nest, the state of the world 
being favourable to the existence of such groups. But there comes 
a later period when the pressure of powerful dynasties and the rise of 
industrial bodies render tribal formations no longer possible, driving 
men into peaceful pursuits, and swallowing up petty warlike inde- 
pendencies. In the western world these agencies rapidly obliterated. 
the tribes, and gradually produced the modern populations, pounded 
up and measured out into nationalities, with their circles of affinity 
narrowed down to the immediate family. In India, religion seems to 
have stepped in as the tribal institutions dissolved, and to have 
strung all the kindred groups upon the circle which we call caste. 
Within a caste the inner circles of affinity survive, but in a stunted 
condition as compared with a clan within a tribe, it being obviously 
impossible that in this altered phase of society the kindred groups 
should continue to hold together by descent from a common stock. 
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The folk take to various occupations, inhabit different places, con- 
tract strange marriages, worship other gods; the ups and downs of a 
more complicated life break short the pedigree, sever the kinship, 
and rub off the patronymic; the distant branches of a family fall 
out of sight, and the long genealogies of the clan give place to the 
comparatively narrow tables of prohibited degrees which prevail 
among castes. Then the trade, or the profession, or the common 
ritual becomes the bond of union instead of descent or political 
association ; and thus the mixed population of India may have 
rearranged itself into castes, propelled into those grooves by the 
archaic and inveterate exclusiveness of primitive Asiatics regard- 
ing marriage and food. You must not marry one of your own 
blood, but neither must you marry a stranger of unknown descent 
and foreign habits; your caste means those with whom you may 
safely intermarry and share food, without risk of incurring some 
unlucky taint which may give you much trouble in this existence 
and the next. 

Whether the new ideas encouraged (if not generated) everywhere 
by English rule in India are not dissolving, in their turn, the castes 
as well as the tribes, may be a remote speculation worth hinting at. 
The spread of what we may call mysticism in certain parts of India 
has been much noticed by the natives themselves, and by very 
competent observers among the missionaries. One of these last 
(Mr. Shoolbred, of Ajmere) writes, in a valuable paper upon 
religious and social movements, that ‘the surface-drifting of the 
semi-Hinduized classes toward orthodoxy is nothing in comparison 
with the current which is setting in among the people toward sects 
and secret socicties that disown caste prejudices about bodily purity 
and distinctive ceremonial.” This tendency of religious enthusiasm 
to shake off the restraints of traditional external forms, and to prefer 
the vague disorderly suggestions of spiritual freemasonry and inward 
grace, is a known symptom of the decline of priestly influence, and 
of the rise of a kind of democracy in religion, which, if it spreads, 
will soon disintegrate the Indian caste. 

This very condensed account of the condition and tendencies of 
social matters in an outlying part of India may possibly be useful to 
those who are working by the comparative method at the foundations 
of history and sociology generally. It may have some bearings upon 
much that has recently been written about early institutions in 
Europe. Here in India, for instance, can still be seen primitive 
sets of people who never came under the arbitrary despotism of a 
single man, and among whom no written law has ever been made 
since the making of the world. Yet these people are not loose 
incoherent assemblages of savages, but are very ancient societies, 
restrained and stringently directed by custom and usage, by rules 
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and rites irresistible. “The Greeks,” writes Mr. Freeman, “ were 
the first people who made free commonwealths, and who put the 
power of the law instead of mere force and the arbitrary will of a 
single man ;” and others beside the students for whom this passage 
was written might infer from it that in the ancient world men were 
all lawless or under despotisms until the Greeks invented free insti- 
tutions. Perhaps it may be suggested that what the Greeks did 
invent is political citizenship and rules of conduct under State 
sanction. Between the clans and the commonwealths the difference 
is not so much between lawlessness and free institutions, as between 
the primitive man, whose social and political customs are as much part 
of his species as the inherited habits of an animal, and the highly 
civilised man, who consciously chooses his own laws and form of 
government according to expediency and logic. Politically speaking, 
the extremes of two systems may be scen by contrasting those tribal 
States of Central India which are presided over each by a chief of the 
eldest family of the oldest stock in the clan, with the United States 
of America, founded upon and held together by a written 
constitution setting forth abstract rights. In the Indian State we 
have the rigid circle of affinity hedging in the political privileges 
of a dominant clan, and resting upon close marriage rules; in the 
American State we see citizenship open to any foreigner who applies 
for it, and often a most liberal law of divorcee. Whether across the 
wide interval which separates the earliest and latest phases of Aryan 
institutions may still be traced any connected filiation of ideas is a 
speculation not to be entered upon here; possibly the theory that 
the peculiar demise of the French kingship followed a rule of the 
law of inheritance among the Salian tribe, is the most notable 
European instance of the distorted survival of a tribal custom. 

“The forms of the Juden Gasse, rousing the sense of union with 
what is remote, set him musing on the two elements of our historic 
life which that sense raises into the same region of poetry—the faint 
beginnings of ancient faiths and institutions, and their obscure 
lingering decay.’ This is what was suggested to Danicl Deronda 
by the scene in the synagogue at Frankfort ; and the passage touches 
the way of thought into which Englishmen are led in India, by look- 
ing around them at the actual institutions and worships of a primi- 
tive people, and endeavouring to see clearly among what manner of 
men they find themselves. One scems to be catching at the begin- 
nings of Kuropean nations, and to discern a little less dimly what 
the ancient generations of one’s own folk were thinking about in the 
foretime, and what motives or conceptions, now extinct in Western 
Europe, presided over the infancy of some of the ideas and institu- 
tions which lie at the roots of European society. 


A. C. Lyaun. 
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Or the great controversy that is dividing England into two camps 
at this moment, it has been truly said, “the last word is, Who 
shall have Constantinople ?”’ Perhaps never before, certainly not in 
the last twenty years, has any question arisen on which the two sides, 
though diametrically opposed to each other in all else, as to the merits 
of the case itself as well as those of the principal actors in it, were so 
entirely agreed on one point, namely, that the whole interest centres 
in the possession of a narrow strip of land not more than twenty- 
five miles long by fifteen broad, the peninsula on which stands the 
old imperial city of Byzantium. 

Mr. Bright has argued, with more oratorical fervour, perhaps, than 
strict logics al accuracy, that England can have no possible concern 
in a matter “three thousand atten s away ” from our shores; and that 
to stand in the way of the improvement and good government of 
several millions of people, the Christian populations of Turkey 
Europe, for the sake of the supposed disadvantages that may accrue 
to us from this position falling into hostile hands is as short-sighted 
and fatuous as it is coldly selfish and absurd. 

On the other hand, there are those—a minority I believe dis- 
tinctly in the nation, but an educated and influential minority— 
who think the whole question of the government of Turkey has for 
us but one bearing—the safety and security of the Dardanelles ; ; and 
that those Englishmen who allow themselves to be diverted from 
this main and pregnant issue by a just but ill-timed indignation 
against the authors of the late terrible cruelties in Bulgaria and 
Roumelia are kind-hearted but empty-headed fanatics, deceived 
by the trail purposely and skilfully drawn across their path by 
Russia, traitors to the best interests of their country, and delibe- 
rately playing into the hands of her enemies. As usual, the truth 
will be probably found to lie somewhere between these two extremes. 

Concerned, as one who devoutly believes that Liberalism, “ the 
greatest good of the greatest number,” is the safest guide always, 
in showing that those with whom I act are neither fanatics nor 
traitors, nor less keen-sighted than the coldest-hearted of their 
critics, let me examine the question for a little from the strategic 
point of view. For strategy, being an exact science, cannot deceive; 
its principles are immutable, however the applications of the details 
may vary with changing circumstances; and thus, instead of being 
merely a minor branch of the military art, strategy enters into great 
questions of policy far more deeply than those who despise it would 
be disposed to allow. 
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What, then, makes the great importance of Constantinople? Is it 
true that being three thousand miles from our shores it does not 
concern us one rush into whose hands it may fall? Does it 
follow, therefore, that our apprehensions as to Russia are all idle 
phantoms? That we may safely stand aside and let her settle 
the Eastern question as she wili, secure in our road to India by the 
possession of our dearly bought shares in the Suez Canal? Probably 
no greater fallacy than this was ever uttered—no more errone- 
ous induction ever drawn from premises inaccurate in themselves. 

I shall endeavour to show that whatever it may be geographically, 
Constantinople is not commercially three thousand miles off, but in 
that sense lies at our very doors, as much a part of British commercial 
territory as the British Channel itself. That, so far from the security 
of our road to India beginning and ending with the purchase of the 
famous Canal shares, that purchase, in itself alone, instead of 
securing our highway, has only involved us in immensely increased 
liabilities, without any corresponding security, unless that security 
be obtained from an uncompromising determination, unflinchingly 
carried out, to keep the power of commanding at least one bank of 
the Dardanelles in our own or in unmistakably friendly hands. 

To begin, then, with the strategical position of Constantinople. 
Seated on the west bank of the Bosphorus with a vast inland sea on 
either hand, the imperial city is unrivalled in situation—the true 
mistress of the East. West of Constantinople nature has designed 
perhaps the most splendid defensive position in the world. Two 
ranges of natural heights, one about twenty-five miles west of the 
city, the other about nine miles nearer—the outer or more distant 
called Buyuk (or great) Chekmedjé, the nearer, Kuchuk (or little) 
Chekmedjé—run nearly from sea to sea, looking towards the west. 
On the south, the backwater of Buyuk Chekmedjé, extending about 
four miles inland, and the Kara-Sou river running into the head of 
it, together with the small river of Kara-Burun on the north, 
still further narrow the width to be defended down to about thirteen 
miles of front. Swamps and low ground still further facilitate the 
defence. Two lines of redoubts, thrown up to occupy the crests of 
these natural positions, and armed with the heavy artillery of this 
day, would sweep the whole front; while our fleet of ironclads, 
divided on both flanks, and crossing their fire with the redoubts, 
would make approach all but impossible. As regards the Darda- 
nelles, 120 miles further south-west, whoever possesses the forts 
on the western bank at Kilid-Bahr and Sedil-Bahr, and at Chanak- 
Kilessi on the east bank, has therefore the power of hermetically 
sealing this magnificent water-way at will. The fleet under 
Admiral Duckworth forced the passage, and that under sail only, 
without the aid of steam. But that was opposed to the inferior 
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artillery of that day—guns which, though throwing a stone shot 
of enormous diameter, could not be relied upon for straight shoot- 
ing at fifteen hundred yards, and which were so badly mounted 
and traversed, that their range once lost by the rapid passage of a 
vessel, the aim could never be regained. The damage they inflicted 
during the brief rush of the fleet was thus comparatively harmless. 
But it would be a totally different thing now with modern artil- 
lery. Hundreds of guns throwing if necessary an eighty-ton shot, 
and capable by modern appliances of being all simultaneously 
» trained and discharged by electricity at one object, place the passage 
absolutely in the hands of those who hold the works. In the nar- 
rower part of the channel also, which in three places comes down to 
fourteen hundred yards, the destructive power of torpedoes could 
be applied most effectively, and would close the passage at pleasure, 
as with a vice, to any fleet in the world. The sovereign, there- 
fore, who possess these straits, all other things being equal, rules 
in the East. It was this natural position of command that gave the 
Turkish sultans for four centuries that sway which a later civilisa- 
tion of their neighbours and the stationary nature of their Asiatic 
barbarism seem now about to deprive them of. But it will be 
asked, How does this affect us English? The Dardanelles will 
always presumably be free to ships of trade of all countries; what 
does it matter to us who possesses them for purposes of war? Our 
gate to India is Port Said, the entrance of the Suez Canal. True; 
but it is equally true that all our commerce (and six eighths of all 
the tonnage to the East are now English shipping) has to traverse the 
nine hundred miles of open sea between Malta and Port Said before 
entering the Suez Canal at all. The free passage of that canal is of 
no use to us, if our ships are liable to capture on the high seas in the 
nine hundred miles stretch before they get there; and their 
liability to, or security from, such capture depends entirely upon two 
things—whether a friendly or a hostile power holds the Dardanelles, 
and whether, in the second case, that power enjoys also a naval 
preponderance in the Eastern Mediterranean. Ilere is where the 
possession of the Dardanelles becomes all-important to us, and a 
matter of life and death to our commerce. Russia possesses in the 
Black Sea an inland lake on which, at Nicolaieff, at Taganrog, and 
at Sebastopol, she can build as many iron-clads as she pleases. If 
by getting the free passage of the Dardanelles also, she can secure 
the power of uniting them when she likes with her Mediter- 
ranean fleet, brought round from the Baltic, and thus secure the 
naval supremacy in the Mediterranean, she may be mistress of the 
East. At present she has no temptation to build a great Black 
Sea fleet. By the treaty of 1856, confirmed in this respect by its 
later readjustment in 1870, she is debarred from passing her ships 
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of war through the Dardanelles ; consequently she has no inducement 
to build in the Black Sea more than are of use to her on that sea 
itself. But remove this restriction; give her not only the power of 
reinforcing her Mediterranean squadron at pleasure, but also the 
command of those straits by the possession of one bank of the 
Dardanelles, and you at once throw in her way the inducement to 
double and treble her Black Sea fleet. Supposing her to be also 
in possession of Constantinople. Then she at once holds the key of 
our commerce in her hands, for, secure behind those impassable 
straits, she can increase her naval power as much as she pleases,+ 
and then, in the event of any difference with us—a difference one of 
the first symptoms of which would be discontent and excitement 
all over India—she can at once issue forth and capture our 
reinforcements of troops on the high seas before they enter the 
canal, and not a single ton of English goods could pass through 
that canal, except either by her sufferance or by being escorted and 
protected by a superior British fleet. The cession of the west bank 
of the Dardanelles to Russia, therefore, means either naval estimates 
permanently increased by three or four millions a year for all future 
time, so as to keep permanently a superior British fleet near Besika 
Bay, in addition to that which other complications might require 
for our protection in other parts of the world; or else the less of the 
bulk of our commerce—the very stay and prop of our national pro- 
sperity—whenever Russia chooses to seize it. Once astride on the 
Dardanelles, instead of being “nothing to us,” Russia has us by the 
throat, and it: only requires the pressure of her iron fingers in a 
tightened grip of the windpipe to strangle our commerce in three 
months. 

So far from being a security, the possession of the Suez Canal, if 
unaccompanied by naval supremacy, or in case of our fleet being 
diverted elsewhere, becomes, therefore, our greatest danger. There is, 
of course, another alternative open to us. That is, to wash our hands 
altogether of European Turkey and the Dardanelles, and negotiate 
with her for the cession of Candia (Crete) by purchase. There, 
on that island, three hundred miles long, placed, as it were, by 
nature as a breakwater to watch the exit of the Dardanelles and to 
cover the entrance of the Suez Canal, with the magnificent harbour 
of Suda on its north aspect, capable of being made another Cher- 
bourg, we might consolidate our naval power, establish a half-way 
house of refuge for our ships between Malta and Port Said, and 
equably await the naval development of Russia in the Mediter- 
ranean. But this would not get over the difficulty above spoken of, 
that in future we should have to keep two flects afoot: one to 
protect our commerce with the Kast through Egypt; the other, 
equally large, to meet our general purposes all over the globe, or any 
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naval combination that may arise. And be it recollected that 
Germany is fast becoming a first-class naval power, and France will 
resume her rivalry with us on the seas in process of time. So that, 
in any case, the possession of Crete and a permanent Mediterranean 
fleet still means doubled naval estimates hereafter, and is not, after 
all, so good a safeguard of our commerce as the power of closing the 
Dardanelles at will. 

Having looked at the strategic question (only half of it, the 
European side, as yet; the Indian side shall follow), let us examine 
for a moment the question of Russia’s moral right to send ships of 
war through the Dardanelles. What does this supposed moral right 
rest upon ? More than one staunch Liberal has permitted himself to 
say that he considers Russia has, and will have, a just grievance till 
she has the privilege enjoyed by all other Powers of sending her war 
ships into all her own ports. This looks undeniable at first sight, 
but as soon as it is examined its apparent soundness falls to pieces. 
First, this disability on the part of Russia is not our doing, it is the 
act of Providence; it is a part of her geographical conformation, 
and we are no more responsible for it than we are for her climate. 

Second, it is mainly an imaginary grievance; to prove which 
let us go back, first, to the primary object and intention of 
ships of war. They are for two purposes legitimately—for the 
defence of commerce, or the protective use: secondly, for purposes 
of war, or aggressive use. What is Russia’s position on each of 
these points? As regards the Black Sea, half the coast-line of which 
is hers, she has a large commerce, and she has, therefore, also the 
right to build as many war ships as she likes to protect it against 
the Turk. Then as regards the Mediterranean. Here she has also a 
commerce, not very considerable, certainly not one-tenth of what 
we have; but here also she has the power of protecting that com- 
merce by building as many ships of war as she chooses in the 
Baltic, and sending them round. Asa matter of fact, not only had 
she a squadron in the Mediterranean till a few days ago (when she 
thought it advisable to send them into Atlantic waters out of harm’s 
way), but there was even talk, only three weeks ago, of sending her 
new and gigantic iron-clad the Peter the Great there. Who 
hinders her protection of her commerce, then? No one. This 
proves that, so far as regards the legitimate use of navies for pro- 
tective purposes of commerce, Russia is, in spite of her geographical 
disadvantage, as free and unrestricted as any other power. What, 
then, is it she lacks as regards her fleet? Just this; having, as has 
been shown, all legitimate facilities for guarding her commerce, she 
has not, through, first, her geographical position, and, secondly, 
through the neutralisation of the Dardanelles by the concert of all 

{urope, the one thing that could enable her to hurt, first, Turkey 
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and then ourselves—viz., the power of uniting her Baltic and Black 
Sea fleets, either in the Eastern Mediterranean or in the Bosphorus 
under the Seraglio windows, and thus obtaining an undeniable naval 
superiority at a stroke. But what can this be wanted for, except 
for purposes of aggression ? Is it not most salutary and wholesome 
that she should still remain without that power? And in what 
sense can this be said to be a grievance imposed by us? We might 
just as well complain of the existence of the British Channel, because 
it prevents our invading France, or Belgium, or Germany dry-foot. 

Moreover, on another ground she has no moral right to the 
passage of the Dardanelles for her war ships. The territorial 
waters of a state have been defined from ancient times to extend 
three miles from its shores. But the Dardanelles, for at least thirty- 
five miles of its length is less than six miles, or double of three, from 
shore to shore ; in several miles of its length it is less than one mile 
across. Consequently all that way it is in the territorial waters of 
the people bordering its banks; and if the passage be kept free for 
commerce, no power on earth except Turkey has a right to complain 
of its ships of war being debarred from passing through that channel. 

Then look at Russia’s military policy for the last twenty years, 
since 1856. The end of the Crimean war left her with restricted 
territory, crippled resources, an impoverished exchequer. Her 
pretensions to be the sole guardian of the Christian population of 
Turkey had been justly and sternly set aside by all Europe. Her 
powers of naval aggression had been limited by the prohibition to 
have ships of war on the Black Sea and by the neutralisation of 
the Dardanelles. 

Every motive of prudence and of necessity equally pointed out 
to her one course as the only wise one to follow, that of a temporary 
renunciation of her ambitious views of conquest, strict retrenchment 
in military expenditure, and a steady and modest development 
of her great and almost unparalleled internal commercial and in- 
dustrial resources. A cutting down of her military and naval 
force, for now as then no one threatens her, her position for defence 
is unassailable by position and by climate: the restriction of publie 
works to the means of communication wholly and solely required 
for commercial purposes — these were evidently her best policy, 
and should have; been steadily adhered to. Instead of this, what 
did she do? Her military forces have increased steadily day by 
day. This and their military supplement, a complete and wholly 
unnecessary network of railways, not one of which ever could pay 
or has paid, simply because they do not connect points of supply 
and demand, but are dictated solely by strategical considerations, 
have brought her finance to the verge of bankruptcy. Not only do 
these lines, commercially speaking, run nowhere, but they are not, 
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as any student of war may see, dictated mainly by defensive con- 
siderations; they are based mainly if not entirely upon the aim of 
concentrating the greatest possible number of troops in the least 
possible space of time on her frontier. And that even not on points 
most vulnerable to attack, but on those points where an aggressive 
policy towards her two weak neighbours, Turkey and Persia (or 
indirectly but unmistakably through them against England) calls 
for the power of rapid concentration. 

Again it may be said, “ But how does all this concern us? We are 
not a military continental power; we have, almost formally, renounced 
competition with the great armed monarchies of Europe. What is this 
tous?” Nothing tous? Why, rightly understood, it will be seen that 
no nation on earth, not even Germany, has so keen, so immediate, and 
so absorbing an interest in the aggressive capabilities of Russia as 
ourselves. What about India? Ifwe look at the matter either from 
the point of view of the road to India or the tranquil possession of 
India, Russia’s future views and future designs—her military power 
is undeniable, and none but an idiot will gainsay it—affect us vitally. 

At the time of the Crimean War Russia could dispose of about 
800,000 men, field army and home defence (her reserves) combined. 
She can now dispose of about 1,200,000, or half as many again as in 
1854. Of these, about 400,000 could be left to secure her home 
defence, while no less that 800,000 are available for exterior purposes, 
in fact, for aggressive war. 

Moreover, in 1853, there existed in Russia but one imperfect line 
of rail, that from St. Petersburg to Moscow. The consequence 
was that when war broke out, and when France and England united 
chose the Crimea, the very extremity of her dominions, as the seat 
of war, they put her under the greatest possible disadvantage as to 
concentration, and thereby greatly neutralised her superior numbers. 
She had men in abundance, but they had to be conveyed in some way 
to Sebastopol before they could help her. Thus the question of 
transport became of paramount importance. They had 900 miles 
from Moscow, and from Kazan 1,000 miles, and from St. Petersburg 
1,400, to march over winter roads, with defective and corrupt supply 
administration. The consequence was that her soldiers died like 
rotten sheep by the wayside. It is calculated that she lost 277,000 
men by death and sickness in the Crimean War, to say nothing of 
the thousands disabled temporarily. Of these only some 97,000 
fell by sword and shot. Disease, distance, and mismanagement 
—defective transport in fact—slew the remainder before ever they 
drew a trigger. 

Now all this is altered. Let any one consult a railway map of 
Russia now, and he will see that from Moscow, as a heart and centre, 
six lines radiate to every point of the compass. Three broad belts 
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of cross-lines connect them: one from Riga on the Baltic to Tzaritza 
on the Volga, 1,100 miles; the second from Wilna in West Russia, 
cid Kursk, to Taganrog on the Sea of Azov, 1,000 miles; the third 
from Bialostock, on the Polish frontier, vid Balta, to Odessa on the 
Black Sea, 700 miles—these transverse lines forming a complete net- 
work for strategic purposes. ‘These make her gigantic military 
force, if not as movable as that of the German empire, still equal 
to double its former numerical strength for aggression, in consequence 
of its mobility. 

It is the old mechanical dictum carried out into practical strategy : 
“ Momentum or striking power is composed of mass multiplied by 
velocity.” When the present mobilization of four army corps, or 
about 160,000 men, upon the Pruth comes to be studied in detail 
hereafter, it will be found that whereas in 1853 it took nearly 
eighteen months of hurried preparation to get half that number of 
men into the Danubian principalities (now called Roumania), and 
that with great discomfort, privation, and loss by disease, now 
about eight weeks have completely sufficed to bring that number 
of men, fairly fed, well clothed, fresh, well supplied, and in 
good heart, to Kischenew and Skuleni in 1876, and the Roumanian 
railway system will carry them if necessary to Rustchuk and 
Silistria on the Danube. 

Similarly, to look in another direction. 

In 1853 the Caucasus was still a thorn in Russia’s side. Schamyl 
and his brave tribes were resisting firmly, contesting the ground 
inch by inch, and inflicting great loss in the stubborn defence of 
their mountain fortresses. 

Now that also is all changed. The Caucasus, no longer an obstacle 
to Russia, is the stronghold of her military power, and her best base 
of operations for future designs on Persia and the far East. For the 
last ten years 150,000 men have been kept constantly massed there, 
in the highest state of efficiency, the only part of the Russian army, 
in fact, that has remained permanently mobilized in time of peace. 
An imperial duke commands this army; no trouble or expense has 
been spared on its perfection, so as to make it a tremendous engine 
of war, at all times ready either to overrun Asia Minor, proceed- 
ing by Kars, Erzeroom, and Sivas, either to Broussa or to Scanderoon, 
as circumstances may dictate, or to threaten Persia either by the 
Caspian to Asterabad, or by Erivan, and thence upon Tabreez and 
Teheran. 

A railway now runs the whole length of the Caucasus, from Poti 
on the Black Sea to Baku on the Caspian. There a steam flotilla 
takes up the communication. It is but forty-eight hours’ steam from 
Baku to Ashurada, at the south-eastern angle of the Caspian. 
Thence to Teheran is but thirty-five marches; and, vid Mashed, 
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Herat itself, the heart and key of Central Asia, is but 560 miles, 
a seventy days’ march further on, over a country which the most 
recent explorers have declared to be open, easy, well supplied, and 
perfectly accessible to a large army.’ 

It may be said that I am an alarmist. But these data which I 
give are ascertained facts of contemporary military history, well 
known to the student of war, however despicable and insignificant 
they may appear to the peace-at-any price man who sees only his own 
side of the question. The world is not yet a// ruled by moral force, 
nor has the Millennium yet put strategy into abeyance. Soon may 
it be so; but the time is not yet. Meanwhile let us not despise 
physical facts. 

The movements I have sketched are not only possibilities, but easy 
military possibilities. Let anybody read how Peroffsky’s army 
perished miserably in the snows of Khiva in 1839, and then how 
Kauffman brought the Russian arms triumphantly, nay comfort- 
ably, to that capital in 1873, and then say whether there is anything 
but sober practical truth in all this as to the future. Great empires 
are not maintained and secured by ignoring physical facts, but by 
looking far ahead—weighing existing circumstances rightly, and 
then acting with circumspection.and courage. Once arrived at 
Herat, a Russian army would be in clover. The fertile plains 
round that city afford everything in abundance that the largest 
force can desire. A few weeks’ labour of European engineers would 
make Herat itself impregnable, and the power that held it would 
command, in subtle, widespread, and overwhelming influence, more 
potent even than actual armed occupation, the dominion of all 
Central Asia. I am no Russophobist. I have always said the world 
is, and ought to be, wide enough for both England and Russia. 
With good management they need never come into collision. 
But the diplomacy of England for the last fifteen months has been 
emphatically no¢ good management. Whatever Russia’s designs may 
be—be they honest and unaggressive for the present (as I sincerely 
believe), or be they dictated by Machiavellian subtlety as weil as by 
unscrupulous greed and falsehood (as the Pall Mall Gazette and the 
Standard would have us think)—this at all events is undeniable: 
that at a diplomatic game played against us since July, 1875, when 


(1) Moreover, in another direction, Russia is now within 480 miles of Herat. The 
treaty that left her in 1873 posted astride of the Oxus at Charjoui, leaves the outposts 
only 180 miles from Merve; from Merve to Herat is but 300 miles more. It is 
significant, as showing how Russia’s double position in Asia and in Europe enables her 
to act simultaneously or alternately at one end or the other on points sensitive to 
British influence, that at the same time that her armies are gathering behind the Pruth, 
come rumours from Central Asia of collection of troops and stores at Charjoui. 
Russia’s outposts are now but 480 miles from Herat; our nearest force is 900 miles 
from it. 
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the rebellion in Herzegovina began, she has won every point, and 
we are nowhere. To this sad dilemma has the much-boasted spirited 
foreign policy of Mr. Disraeli come at last: that we, coveting no 
accession of territory, desiring none of our neighbours’ goods, 
actuated as a nation by the purest motives, are driven by bungling 
and incapacity to this lamentable strait, that we must either defend 
Constantinople, and thus appear as the ally of the foullest and cruellest 
despotism upon earth, or stand aside, and let Russia, triumphant in 
her better diplomacy, parade herself to all Europe as the champion of 


the right, and the principal if not sole protector of the Turkish 
Christians! 


But all has not been said as to how Russia’s military power 
and its future development affects us in India. We have shown 
that in 1876 she is half as strong again in armed men as she was 
in 1853, and about treble as strong as regards railways and con- 
sequent mobility. But this rate of progression has not by any means 
reached its limit ; it is in fact only beginning. 

Since November, 1870, taking warning by the fate of France in that 
war, Russia has brought her whole population, without exemption, 
under the action of the law of conscription. This organisation is 
still in course of being worked out; but there is every reason to 
suppose that in about six years time she will be able to dispose of 
not 1,200,000 soldiers as now, but of over two millions and a quarter 
of armed men. By that time her railroad system, which now 
extends eastward only as far as Orenburg, or 1,400 miles from 
Moscow, will probably be completed, either to or near to Kokand, 
the capital of her newly acquired military district of Namangan or 
Ferghana, in Central Asia. If not in six years more, then in 
twelve, or perhaps in twenty: it isa mere question of time. Well 
then, suppose this railway extension only takes the innocent and 
laudable shape of increased development of her overland commerce 
with China; well and good. But it all depends likewise upon what 
stage the Eastern question of that day may have reached. The 
present Czar may not then be on the throne, nor his successor as 
pacific or as enlightened as he. It all depends upon these three 
conditions whether or not this gigantic military power, and its 
adjunct, an equally gigantic capacity for military movement, do or 
do not begin to tell with crushing force on the neighbouring country 
of Affghanistan, on the very borders of our North-Western frontier. 

What Servia was in 1876, Affghanistan and Cashmere may be in 
1896, the seat of “unofficial war.” Those know very little of India, 
or have studied to very little purpose the recent books of Schuyler, 
of MacGahan, of Sir Frederick Goldsmid, of Burnaby, who sup- 
pose that this proximity will be a matter of indifference to either 
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rulers or ruled in India, or will not exercise a most significant, it 
may be a most disturbing influence on the ignorant and excitable 
native mind of our 240,000,000 of subject races. And be it borne 
in mind on the other hand that our power of increasing our defen- 
sive force in India does not, and cannot, multiply in any such pro- 
portion as that of Russia. In fact this force is, both from the increased 
demands of civil industrial life in England upon recruiting, and from 
the existing heavy drain on the exchequer of India itself, nearly 
at its utmost limits as to numbers already. Any great expan- 
sion means, in the East, a terrible strain on the overburdened 
finances of India, already shaken by an expensive and mistaken 
military system, and at home a vast increase of taxation: an 
income-tax probably at 8d. or higher in the pound. We can raise 
as many additional native soldiers as we please, but where are the 
officers to come from? Already, in consequence of a bad system, the 
effective British officers of the native army are not more numerous 
than would suffice to put about one-third of its regiments on an 
effective war footing. Where then is the increase to come from? 
It takes years to form a corps of officers, especially where each must 
be not only a linguist, but habituated to serve with Asiatics. And 
without numerous officers a native army is merely an encumbrance. 

When our system of reserves is further advanced we shall be 
able to put 50,000 additional British infantry into India at three 
months’ notice, but not if we are engaged simultaneously in a mili- 
tary occupation of the lines before Constantinople. 

I am no alarmist; I have a thorough confidence in England’s 
ability to hold her own against any power on earth, if only we are 
wise in time, see our situation, understand it, and act accordingly 
with prudence and foresight ; but not if we are led away with such 
shallow fallacies as that Constantinople does not concern us 
* because it is three thousand miles from our doors.” 

We have been told lately that the invasion of India is “ impos- 
sible.” I am very glad to hear it, and only hope those who say 
so may long continue in that belief, if indeed they really entertain it 
now. But that the day will come, and that within the next fifty 
years, when Russia will have the power, if she has the will, of bringing 
two or even three hundred thousand troops, all of European 
blood, face to face with over 55,000 British and 126,000 native 
troops in India (the latter all but neutralised by a false system of 
officering), I have no shadow of a doubt. Looked at, therefore, in 
whichever way we like, in Europe or in Asia, as regards the safe 
passage of our commerce to the East or our tranquil tenure of 
India, the one cardinal fact remains—that if Russia is to have the 
free passage of the Dardanelles for her ships of war, we must have 
and hold as an equivalent the possession of one bank of that strait. 
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To act otherwise is to put the key of our commercial prosperity— 
nay, it may be of our very stability and existence as a nation—into 
foreign hands, without inquiring whether they be friendly or not. 
Do we do this in private life? Is there any Quaker in the kingdom 
who lies down in his bed without first bolting his front and back 
doors, and rejoicing that a punctually paid police-rate makes his 
goods and chattels safe? Why, then, should we be asked, in public 
affairs, to commit an act of culpable blindness to facts, which in 
private life would be considered folly ineffable ? 

My Conservative friends who do me the honour to read thus far, 
will say: “ Why, you think just as we do; why, then, do you join 
the ‘atrocity cry,’ and hamper the action of Government on plat- 
forms all over the country ?” The answer is not difficult. I reply: 
Our premises are to a certain extent the same, because they rest 
upon immutable physical facts. Our conclusions, as to the right 
course for England to pursue, are totally different; because they 
are based upon totally different views of the motives that ought to 
guide public as well as private morality and policy. Does it follow 
that because I see, quite as plainly as you do, that the command 
of the Dardanelles is at present essential to England, therefore 
I must do violence to my conscience by being conveniently blind 
to the facts that frightful barbarities have been committed by 
Turkey, and that we, who placed her in the position so to abuse 
her power, are morally responsible for them, unless we not only 
indignantly repudiate all participation in her acts, but also take 
effective measures that she shall have no such power in the future! 
This is our solemn duty; we assumed it in the face of the whole 
civilised world in 1856. The barbarities that we deplore, you and 
I alike, have brought to light a lapse of duty on the part of Whig 
and Tory governments during the last twenty years. Keep the 
key of the Dardanelles in your hands as much as you like, but go 
to Constantinople, if you go at all, in a right cause, and not in a 
wrong one. 

Which is more worthy of England, to be at Constantinople as the 
acknowledged protector and benefactor of fourteen millions of 
Christians, who would owe you eternal gratitude, because by your 
efforts you have persuaded or obliged—and I do not care which— 
Turkey to give them that good government, those equal rights, that 
security for life and for property and for female honour which in 
1856 she solemnly pledged herself to do, or to be forced to go 
there in selfish self-defence. To be placed, some months 
hence, in the humiliating posture of being obliged to stand by and 
see Russia, after the loss of scores of thousands of lives on both 
sides, break down Turkey’s resistance, cross the Balkan, and exact 
the same terms from her once again under the walls of Adrianople 
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as she did in 1829—is this a dignified or a worthy part for England 
to play? With what eyes will these Sclavonic Christians, of whom 
Lord Derby rightly said fourteen years ago that ‘they must inevi- 
tably be the dominant race in these provinces some day,” look upon 
England in the future, after the miserable part you have played 
towards them in the past twelve months ? 

England might have been their champion, their deliverer, and they 
would henceforth have formed from the Adriatic to the Black Sea, 
and from the Pruth to the Balkan, over seven hundred miles of 
length, by three hundred'miles of depth, your best, surest, and most 
permanent safeguard against Russian aggression on Constantinople 
—the advanced guard of your moral influence on the Danube. 
Your commerce and your road to India would have been guarded, 
not as they may have to be now, by 25,000 Englishmen igno- 
minously cooped up behind earthworks urider the walls of Con- 
stantinople, or, still worse, besieged within the lines of Bulair, 
while Russian influence reigns paramount elsewhere throughout 
Turkey, but by fourteen millions of flourishing, prosperous, grate- 
ful Christians, not one of whom, if you had stood by them, had 
the slightest desire to pass under the Russian yoke. Look at 
Roumania as an illustration. In the last twenty years her people 
have tasted enough of the blessings of free government to appreciate it. 
Throughout this past trying year they have shown not the slightest 
sympathy with Russia, or desire to throw off the nominal suzerainty 
of the Porte. Only now, when their territory is about to be entered 
by force, after vainly making their protest in the face of all Europe, 
they yield to pressure which they cannot resist, and submit to, rather 
than acquiesce in, the action of Russia. 

Had Lord Derby thrown his weight unhesitatingly on the right 
side in April or May last, what is now true of Roumania might, a 
few months hence, have been the feeling towards us\of Bosnia, of 
Herzegovina, of Montenegro, of Servia, and of all Bulgaria, with- 
out in the slightest degree alienating the friendship of the Porte 
itself, whose territorial integrity we should have secured by the very 
means that removed the intolerable grievances of the Christians. Be 
it remembered also that Servia appealed repeatedly, pathetically, 
almost imploringly, to England before in despair she threw herself 
into the arms of Russia. 

To talk of the independence of the Ottoman empire, as Lord 
Beaconsfield did no later than the 9th of November, is childish. 
When a nation has got to that state that its tutelage by armed occu- 
pation comes to be discussed by all its neighbours in its own capital, 
its independence is a chimera. Territorial integrity is another thing. 
Who can foresee whether that can even be preserved in the events 
that may follow the Conference? But the best chance for its pre- 
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servation was that proposed by Mr. Gladstone in his pamphlet— 
virtual self-government for the Christian provinces, together with 
a nominal and tributary suzerainty of the Porte over all. 

It is absurd to plead the miserable “non possumus”’ that this 
would have been a breach of the treaty of 1856. The Turks 
themselves were the first to break that treaty. They solemnly con- 
tracted in 1856 with us, as the other party to the contract, to give 
justice and equal rights to the Christians. The brutal massacres of 
Batak and Outluk-keni, massacres totally distinct from any measure 
of necessary suppression of a revolt, were an infringement of that 
compact. They tore it to pieces. The Porte had no longer a locus 
standi in resisting our demands to intervene, if only those demands 
had been pressed with energy and vigour. 

That the Porte would have yielded to sufficient pressure from us 
there can be no reasonable doubt. She always has yielded when it 
was inevitable, at Navarino as at Adrianople; it is part of the religion 
of fatalists. The presence of our fleet was an argument that might 
have been made irresistible. On the spot, under the Seraglio win- 
dows, it would have been a visible and tangible power, far more 
effectual than Russian armies slowly gathering on the Pruth, over 
300 miles away. No, it was not the means of coercion but the 
will that was wanting on our part. No armed intervention by troops 
in any force was necessary. Even a few English Commissioners of 
Indian experience, guarded by Turkish troops alone, would un- 
doubtedly have sufficed to disarm the Turkish population of Bulgaria, 
if we had been in earnest. No one would have dared to lift a finger 
against them, with the Devastation and her sister giants threatening 
the Seraglio. 

Supposing we had seen our way to proposing to assume the 
pacification of Bulgaria ourselves in May or June last, before the 
untoward events and unguarded language of the last few weeks had 
made its acceptance by Russia next to impossible, is there any reason 
to suppose that Russia would have objected? Why, as late as the 
21st June, Prince Gortschakoff repeatedly pressed on us to ‘do 
something.” Nay, this very proposition, to coerce the Turks by our 
fleet, is in the Czar’s dispatch conversation with Lord Augustus 
Loftus on the 2nd November! Let any one turn to the dispatch 
and judge for himself. Nor was Russia alone in begging us to act 
with her. Austria asked it repeatedly. Italy on the 18th of May; 
Germany on the same date; France on the 17th of May. Nay, even 
Turkey herself begged us to interfere. The only answer she got 
from Lord Derby was—what? An intimation that the cruelties 
committed in Bulgaria were abominable, and could no longer be 
tolerated ? A solemn warning that the evasion of immediate redress, 
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so far as it lay in her power, would be followed by strong measures 
of coercion ? No—but an injunction to “make haste and put down 
the rebellion by her own means, as soon as possible! ” 

Is there any wonder that the Czar, after repeatedly asking us to 
interpose, after offering, as he did distinctly in his conversation of the 
2nd of November with Lord A. Loftus—after the battle of Djunis, be 
it remarked—to waive occupation himself, if we would bring our fleet 
up into the Bosphorus, or take any other measures that we might 
consider likely to be effectual—is it strange that, stirred by the 
universal enthusiasm of his people—partly sympathy for a kindred 
race, partly religious fanaticism, if you will, against the hereditary 
enemies of their creed—he should at last lose patience and act for 
himself? What should we have done under similar circumstances ? 

Let twenty years more pass over her head, and who can say but 
that Russia, with the increasing enlightenment of her people, will 
renounce aggressive war, as we have done as a nation not s0 
very many years ago. It is not fifty years since we thought 
annexation of territory a sacred duty in India. It is too much to 
expect that Russia, not two hundred years emerged from barbarism, 
the bulk of whose people were serfs till the present reign, should have 
an educated public opinion, or a national hatred of war, such as 
higher civilisation and higher advantages have only gradually 
implanted in the breasts of Englishmen themselves. 

It may be that peace may yet be secured. God grant it may ! 
But if it is it will be through concessions made by the Porte. By 
concessions gained mainly by the fact that the Liberals, through 
good report and evil report, undeterred by the parrot cry of “ want of 
patriotism,” have persistently hammered on their theme, so that it 
has at last penetrated even the dullest Turkish ears at Stamboul, 
that England will not fight to sustain their gross misrule. 

This happy result will be due, if it be attained, more to Mr. 
Gladstone’s courageous outspoken language—even where that 
outspokenness bordered on excess—-than to any urgency on 
the part of Lord Derby, or to any conciliatory frankness of Lord 
Beaconsfield. And to this Liberal firmness, to those men who 
have been howled at as fanatics and decried as traitors, will it be 
due that the Porte is undeceived at last, and a peaceful solution 
secured. She has calculated all along, and the belief is plainly 
visible in every step she has taken, that England might say what 
she pleased, but could not and dare not desert her ; because in self- 
defence she must hold to Constantinople in the end. How could 
she indeed think otherwise when English engineer officers have been 
hard at work, for the past six weeks, surveying the ground for the 
redoubts of the proposed line of Buyuk Chekmedgé and examining 
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the defences of Bulair.' But it is to be hoped that the voice of the 
English people, whe have, and will keep, the ultimate decision of the 
question in their own hands, has now sounded unmistakably, telling 
Turkey that if through her obstinacy and self-will we are obliged to go 
to Constantinople, it will not be as their active allies, but to seize and 
hold it in our own interests only, and sternly to exact from them 
all that Russia may fail to exact. That though we hold their capital, 
we hold it in pledge for the interests of the Christians, and as the 
surest guarantee that her promises in their behalf shall not this time 
be evaded as in 1866. That if she shall prove recalcitrant, after 
Bulgaria is overrun by Russia, her armies may, with our full per- 
mission, pursue them to the walls of Constantinople, and exact peace 
under the very guns of our ironclads, who may have to help to 
bring them to reason, but will never draw lanyard in their defence. 

I end this paper with the same terms with which I began it. It 
is true that the last word in the Eastern question, for Russia as for 
England, is, ‘‘ Who shall have Constantinople?” But it is equally 
true that there is a first word in the discussion now pending, which 
contains and involves the last. For England rather than for Russia, 
we hope it is,—Who shall earn the best right to hold her 
position there, by moral influence, by the consent and suffrages of the 
surrounding people most concerned, by showing the widest, the 
deepest, and the least selfish interest in the welfare of all the races 
that inhabit Turkey, Christian as well as Mahomedan ? 

H. M. Havetock. 


(1) The lines of Bulair (in Turkish Plajar) defend the narrow neck of land—not 
more than three miles wide—which forms the most restricted part of the Isthmus of 
Gallipoli. A glance at the map will show that the possession of this point, with a 
corresponding one on the Asiatic shore, renders the entrance into the Dardanelles from 
the Sea of Marmora impossible. This defensive position was first taken up by the 
French, and subsequently by the English, when they landed in Turkey in April, 1854. 
It has again been examined by our engineers within the last few weeks. 














HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


It has been rather a relief in the overcharged state of the political atmo- 
sphere, where so many tremendous issues hang unsettled, to have seen 
one battle well fought and won by the right side. There has been no 
domestic event of the month nearly so important as the election for the 
London School Board (November 30). The interest which has been taken 
in the proceedings goes a little way towards justifying those who believe 
that if London had the same decent and sensible sort of municipal govern- 
ment as other cities, its great council would be a formidable rival in the 
popular repute to the more august council at Westminster. In several of 
the districts there was a heavier poll for the Board candidates than there 
had been for the House of Commons candidates at the elections of three 
years ago, and in no district was the poll very appreciably lighter. There 
could not be a more satisfactory sign than this; it shows that though a 
member of the London Board is a less important person than a member of 
the imperial legislature, yet people are sutticiently affected by the sincerity 
or reality of the issues represented by Board candidates, compared with the 
formal professions and hollow shams: of the average parliamentary candi- 
date, to consider the first as at least as important as the last, and at least 
as well worth taking the trouble of voting for. This enlarged interest has 
been set down by the Spectator to the influence of the cumulative vote, 
which is supposed to give hope and encouragement to sets of people who 
would otherwise abstain, in the consciousness that they would inevitably be 
swamped by the majority. If this, however, were the true explanation, 
the same phenomenon—of an excess of educational over parliamentary 
voters—would have been observed in other places besides London, where 
the cumulative vote is equally the rule. 

Apart, however, from this and other indirect aspects of the election, it 
was a proceeding of the highest value on its merits. The issue was stated 
by the organs of the ecclesiastical party before the decision, to be whether 
fair play was to be given to the Sectarian schools, or whether they 
were to be crushed out at the expense of the ratepayers. We should 
put it rather differently, as a decision that the work of popular instruc- 
tion is being more satisfactorily conducted by a body of responsible 
representatives of the people, than it can be by knots of private and 
irresponsible persons acting under the clergy; and that if it is inevitable 
that the Sectarian schools must disappear, the ratepayers will endure 
that loss, rather than check the good work. The result has been a Board 
in which the Sectarian partisans will number about 20, as against 30 
of the defenders of the popular schools. The church newspapers may 
well talk of the Roman defeat of Lake Trasimenus, though we may per- 
haps hope that Trasimenus will never be followed by a Zama. It makes 
the continued supply of instruction for the people of London secure for the 
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next three years to come. The attempt to stop the building of good muni- 
cipal schools and the possession of good teachers, in favour of bad sectarian 
schools and indifferent teachers, has been thoroughly defeated. It is true 
that hardly any candidate—with perhaps a couple of exceptions—boldly 
took up the line that the Board, so far from spending too much, has not 
spent enough: that our best London schools, our standards, and the whole 
educational machinery, are still deplorably below the level of Germany. 
We believe that one meaning of the election was that this bold demand 
for still ampler and better instruction would have been popular. However, 
if there was no energetic pushing forward in this direction, it is a great thing 
to have escaped that ugly rush backwards, with which we have been so long 
menaced by the sectarian partisans. It is clear now that the ratepayers 
value popular instruction at its true worth, and that the old assertion about 
the impossibility of bringing the common Englishman to care about education 
is a great blunder. Another thing is clear, and it is as important and as 
satisfactory as the point we have just talked about. It is that the cry of a 
Low Rate, raised by the clerical party to protect their own sinister interests, 
ceases to bring ratepayers to the poll, as soon as ever they have really 
good reasons for believing that their money is honestly spent for great 
public institutions, of which they themselves have the control, and which 
they and their neighbours are to gain by and to enjoy. People may point 
to the refusal of so many districts to avail themselves of the Free Libraries 
Act. The answer to this is that we cannot expect Free Libraries to be uni- 
versal—and they are very common, as it is—until the progress of popular 
instruction has multiplied the number of persons able to profit by them. 
Meanwhile, it is plain that the old cry against local self-government, drawn 
from the blind stinginess imputed to the ratepayers, is no longer worth 
listening to. So long as the ratepayers have confidence in the integrity and 
skill of the representatives they have chosen, and so long as they remain 
persuaded that the instruction of the common people is wise, beneficent, and 
in the long-run truly economical, their Boards may spend as much as they 
choose. 

One other point remains to be noticed. The voters have read a useful 
lesson to the clerical party. The Englishman’s intolerance of ecclesiastical 
dictation is, in some of its manifestations, not without vulgarity. But 
when ecclesiastics take up the position that they would rather see the 
children badly instructed, or not instructed at all, unless ecclesiastics 
are to have the control of the machinery, then our resentment is as 
wholesome an emotion as men can feel. The clerical party resorted 
to their usual devices. One of their most prominent leaders was 
publicly convicted of describing the candidate who afterwards headed 
the poll at Chelsea as an infidel and an atheist, though, as it happened, 
the candidate was really a member of the Society of Friends, In- 
stead of retracting and apologising for his misrepresentation, Canon 
Cromwell endeavoured to escape by pretending that he did not mean any 
candidate in particular, It was then shown that, from the words he used, 
he could not possibly have meant any one except the candidate in question. 
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Yet the dignitary who has been guilty of this deplorable conduct—first 
of a reckless piece of electioneering misrepresentation, and then of an 
attempt to evade what he had said—is the Principal of a College for training 
teachers! How much more sensible it would have been if he had frankly 
and genially taken Admiral Maxse into his confidence :—* It is true I called 
Mr. Firth an infidel and an atheist. But that, dear sir, is notoriously mere 
Jacgon de parler, It is only our clerical way of saying that we do not quite 
agree with him, that we should be glad if people would do him any small ill 
turn that comes in their way. We always call a man an infidel and 
an atheist who goes for giving parents some control over schools into which 
the law drives their children. What, you think it slightly irrelevant ? 
It may seem so. But such language is the good old common form 
of the pulpit, sanctified by many centuries of venerable tradition. You 
cannot really suppose it injurious to Mr. Firth? Let me assure you that 
people take a large discount off our invective, just as they do off the 
expletives of one of your own sailors. However, as Mr. Firth is a Quaker, 
after all, and not an infidel and an atheist, as a gentleman ani an honest 
man I feel bound to say openly from the pulpit next Sunday that I have 
done him a gross wrong, and that I am very sorry for it. For the future, 
I promise you to reserve my random vituperation for Mr. Darwin and the 
men of science; they, at any rate, allow us to say whatever we like, 
knowing, like sensible men of science as they are, that while invective is 
for us a cheap substitute for argument, it does not hurt them or their 
opinions the least in the world.” 

Perhaps this repulse of the clerical firebrands and their methods may 
make them wiser, as it has certainly made them sadder men. We venture 
to quote from that sensible and excellently conducted newspaper, the 
Guardian—sensible, we mean from its own point of view—what strikes the 
calmer observers among the clerical party as matter of ‘serious signifi- 
cance” about the recent election. ‘‘ These elections,” the Guardian says, 
“disclose a state of feeling in the working classes, in which they are pre- 
pared to believe any bold misstatement against the Church and the clergy, 
however unsupported by facts in the present, however signally contradicted 
by facts in the past. If we are inclined to think that some colour has been 
given to calumny on the present occasion by errors of policy, we yet must 
add that the colour would hardly have deceived any but jaundiced eyes. 
The significance of this fact goes far beyond the educational question. It 
will be undoubtedly increased, if the cause of the Church 'be identified 
with political conservatism. Feeling, as we do, convinced that the working 
classes are under a fatal delusion as to the power which should be their 
best friend—believing that only to the anti-Christian element of society, 
whether high or low, ought the Church to be an enemy—we commend 
this consideration, painful as it is, to every thoughful Churchman.” 

Meanwhile it is worth noticing, as against a certain consequence prophesied 
by Mr. Bright and others as sure to follow from the admission of women to the 
franchise, that the most emphatic rebuff received by the clergy for many years 
has taken place at an election in which women have a share. The clergy 
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have hitherto acquired their influence over women by treating them seriously. 
A good many women have now found out for the first time, that laymen too 
know how to treat them seriously, when their votes are wanted and can only 
be secured by rational argument. Many women now thoroughly understand 
the merifs of the education controversy, who if they had not had votes 
would never have understood anything about it. To deny that this is a gain 
to their intelligence and public spirit, and therefore indirectly to the intelli- 
gence and public spirit of all within the sphere of such women, is to repudiate 
one of the great foundations of popular, as distinguished from arbitrary 
government. 


From this refreshing domestic interlude, we have once more to turn our 
eyes to the gloomy perplexities of affairs in the East. Prince Bismarck, 
after silently allowing the European crisis to become sufficiently marked, 
at length broke silence. He made two speeches—one of them (December 2) 
informally at a parliamentary dinner; the other three days later in the 
Reichsrath. They throw that strong light upon the situation that might 
be expected from the authority, the keen sight, the full knowledge, and the 
verve and directness of the speaker. England, above all other countries, 
sees more clearly than the government allowed her to see before Prince 
Bismarck’s speech, exactly where she stands, and what aid her Turcophil 
policy is likely to find from the other governments in Europe. That is to 
say, she can at this moment count upon no aid at all. In all belligerent 
aims she is isolated. Austria is still true to the Triple Alliance. So is 
Germany. France will not stir, nor will Italy. If England chooses to 
push things to an extremity against Russia, she will do so alone. This was 
the upshot of Prince Bismarck’s criticism, so far as we are concerned. And 
his criticism may be said to sum up the result of Lord Salisbury’s circuit 
of the European courts—a circuit that all the world followed with so much 
interest, and that reminded some persons of the celebrated travels of 
M. Thiers in the winter of 1870, in search of an ally for France. 

Prince Bismarck’s words, however, state the whole problem. A 
member of the Advanced Liberal party asked the Minister what action he 
proposed to take against the new measure of the Russian government, re- 
quiring all Customs duties to be paid in gold? This change is equivalent 
to an additional 30 per cent. of protective duty, and amounts to all but 
total prohibition. Prince Bismarck, in replying to this question, went at 
large into the position of Russia and the whole European prospect. In 
saying that he went at large into it, we do not mean that he poured out 
one of those discourses of five newspaper columns, to which we are 
accustomed in some of the statesmen of this country. What he did was to 
go to the centre and key of the matter in some two-thirds of a column. 
The master of so many legions can afford to be laconic. What Prince 
Bismarck said comes to something like the following :— 

1. We cannot persuade Russia, any more than we can persuade the 
United States, to abandon a policy that shuts out all foreign manufactures. 
We could, in retaliation, impose a tax on the corn, hemp, tallow 
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(270,000,000 marks) that Russia sends to Germany. But that is a doubt- 
ful proposal at present. 

2. We shall not retaliate by hindering Russian policy at Constantinople, 
because Russia might “take a note of it, and remember it to our disad- 
vantage ’’—i.e. if ever we should be in trouble with France. 

8. There is no ground to fear that Russia is going to annex new terri- 
tory, to be injured by the same mischievous protective tariff. If this 
were otherwise, ‘‘ the policy of all Europe would be changed.” 

4. In supporting Russia at the Conference, we are only furthering an 
aim which we recognise as no more her aim than it is our own—namely, 
the security of decent government for the Turkish provinces. 

5. If war breaks out between Russia and Turkey, we shall be neutral. 

6. As England and Russia are not in a geographical position to coerce one 
another, they will be unwise to go to war. 

And there is a 7th point, made in the speech of Dec.2; It is not Eng- 
land, but Austria, whose interests are vitally involved: ‘‘ should Austria be 
seriously injured by the progress of events, then Germany would possibly 
deem it incumbent on her to offer to assist Austria.’ Or we may put it in 
another way :—If Austria ever seriously needs an ally against Russia, she 
will find one nearer home than England. 

Germany, in short, cannot afford to quarrel with Russia, even if she 
wished, because then France would join Russia against her. On the other 
hand Germany cannot safely permit Russia to grow stronger, because she 
may any day become a bad neighbour .instead of a good one. Therefore 
Austria must be energetically protected and invigorated, as an ally, if need 
be, to act on the south Russian flank. Here, then, in the latent suspicions 
and conditional antagonism between Russia and Germany is the heart of 
the situation. 

The chief thesis of our unwise little war-party in England here is that 
the Cossack is the great danger to western civilization. If this be so, and 
exactly in so far as it is so, Germany is the power in whose strength, 
prosperity, and vigorous government, Europe has the most vital interest, 
because she is the Power best able from her position to deal with the alleged 
enemy of the West. The one gain of the Crimean war was that it kept 
Russia weak, until Germany had time to grow strong. So again im the 
greater war of six years ago. ‘‘ Divided Germany,” the present writer said 
in these pages in September 1870, ‘‘ means preponderating Russia. What 
can be more desirable in the interests of the highest civilisation than the 
interposition in the heart of the European state-system of a powerful, 
industrious, intelligent, and progressive people, between the western nations 
and the Russian swarms.”' Everybody to-day sees how just that was. 
Yet the same people who are now frothing at the mouth against Russia, 
were then frothing at the mouth against Germany. In 1870 and 1871 the 
same journalists who are now almost forgetting ordinary self-respect in 
their unbridled fury on behalf of the Turk, were most ardent for the 
success of France, most furious at the stern conditions of the peace, and 


(1) France and Germany. Fortnightly Review, viii. 371. 
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most irritated against the English government of the day for not interfering 
against Germany—that is to say, against the very Power who is obviously 
our only natural ally against the one Power alleged to be our natural enemy. 
We merely refer to this as an illustration of the political incoherency of 
those men of the sword and men of the pen, who whenever there is trouble 
in Europe instantly become as quarrelsome, as mischievous, and as irra- 
tional as drunken brawlers at a fair. Such men are mistaken in taking for 
granted that weak sympathies are a guarantee for a strong judgment, or 
that because they have cold hearts they must therefore have good heads. 

It is clear that Germany has more to fear from Russia than we can 
possibly have. This would be so, even if France were as good a friend 
to Germany as she is a bad friend. How much more, with that country 
watching her with sombre eye from over the western border. It is only 
with Germany, then, that England can co-operate permanently, if Russia 
be the danger which some suppose. There is no other Power. France will 
certainly not work against Russia, of whom she one day has many hopes. 
‘* Russia is our evil genius, our sinister temptress,”” cried a Frenchwoman 
not long ago ; ‘*‘ we know that she is the most backward government in 
Kurope ; yet we are every day hankering after an alliance with her at all 
costs, for the sake of revenge on Germany.” 

It has often been said, and truly, that it is impossible for a country 
governed by popular constituencies, and where a shifting popular Chamber 
insists more and more steadily on controlling the executive, to have a settled 
system of alliances, or any other instrument of a longsighted and far- 
reaching foreign policy. In the sense of a formal system embodied in old- 
fashioned treaties, this is undeniably true. But in the sense of a definite 
conception of the general and continuous drift of our interests, there can be 
no reason why the leaders of opinion in the press and elsewhere should not 
keep the constituencies tolerably firm and straight over a long period of 
time. The task may be difficult, and just because it is so, England ought 
to hold as fast as she rightly can to non-intervention. But non-interven- 
tion, tempered by a close friendly understanding with Germany, is not 
impossible, nor is it a contradiction in terms. ‘The alternative, which is 
intervention by zig-zags, is pure mischief. And so is a foreign policy, 
as Mr. Grant Duff is so wisely preaching to unwilling hearers, that not 
based upon knowledge, upon good information, upon the freshest and fullest 
details of what is going on, not only in the places where we happen to be 


interested to-day, but where we may be interested the day after to- 
morrow. 


Upon the matters which absorb political interest at the present moment, 
English opinion is daily becoming more definitely settled at the point we 
described last month. That is to say, if there can be no guarantee of 
improved government in the provinces, save on condition of Russian 
occupation, then it is for us to welcome that occupation. If—as, on the 
other hand, is not in the least to be expected—Russia should be drawn in 
the course of a war with Turkey, too near to Constantinople, then England 
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should in company with the other Powers protest in whatever effective 
form they might agree upon. You say that the occupation of Bulgaria will 
be a permanent thing in spite of Russian promises; that to have Russia 
once planted south of the great defensive line of the Danube and the for- 
tresses is to leave Constantinople open; that the Balkan, though not con- 
temptible, is still not strong enough to make a tenable frontier for the pos- 
sessor of Constantinople. Then, in that case, it is for statesmanship to find 
a combination, to construct a plan, that will solve the difficulty. That is 
what statesmen are meant for. You need some one to do for the Danubian 
provinces what Cavour did for Italy, and Bismarck did for Germany. 
Meanwhile, and in default of such an one, anything is more tolerable than 
the deliberate handing back of these people to the tender mercies of the 
Turks. 

That seems to us, without prejudice or passion, to be the real mind of 
the constituencies at this moment, and to be likely to remain so. The 
malign efforts of the Prime Minister and part of the press to stir up the 
old jealousies of 1854, have signally failed; and by the way, it is to the 
honour of the Prime Minister's more respectable colleagues like the Duke 
of Richmond and Sir Stafford Northcote (Dec. 13), that they have not 
echoed his reckless talk. The popular conclusion is distinctly this; Russia 
is in the right in her demands that the Turkish subjects of her own race 
and creed shall have a certain measure of decent and humane government 
secured to them by solid and stringent guarantees. If Russia demands 
something else and more than this, which will put her in the wrong, then 
the case will be altered, and we shall change face accordingly. 

Mr. Bright, in one of his most powerful speeches, made at Birmingham 
this month (Dec. 4), went further than this. He affirmed that the exclusion 
of Russian war vessels from free access between the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean is unjust, and cannot be expected to endure. And as to 
English interests? ‘Italy, Austria, Turkey, France, all have fleets in the 
Mediterranean. Would the sky fall if half-a-dozen, or ten, or two or three 
Russian ships of war were permitted to navigate these Straits? Surely it is 
a very curious thing, that we who have the biggest fleet in the world— 
arather bigger fleet than all the rest of the world put together—that we 
are the only alarmists in this matter. Yet this is the secret of our anxiety 
about Constantinople. Otherwise Constantinople matters nothing to us. 
It will only weaken Russia. Every acquisition of territory for the last fifty 
years has weakened her. Every soldier she has in Central Asia is so much 
a weakness to her now when she comes to have a struggle with Constan- 
tinople.’’ All this is excellent sense, and it is impossible really to answer it, 
and more and more people are steadily beginning to feel that this is so. 
But that has not been the question immediately before the English consti- 
tuencies. The question was, and probably is, whether we are to interfere, 
diplomatically or by force, to prevent Russia from coercing the Turks to 
concede the guarantees without which the whole turmoil, anxiety, blood- 
shed, misery, and ruin of the last twelve months will end in a humiliating 
farce. No man with a cool head, and proper knowledge of the state of the 
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constituencies, can seriously doubt how our people intend to answer this 
question. The remarkable gathering of peers, politicians, men of letters, 
clergymen of all the sects, which took place at St. James’s Hall (Dec. 8),— 
whatever else way be said of it—was in perfect harmony with the feeling of 
the people of the provincial towns. No public meeting could be held in 
one of these towns on the other side. That in itself is significant. If it 
is said that the steady part of a constituency never go to meetings, then we 
point to the provincial press. Even the most moderate Liberal newspapers 
are as firm as their more strenuous contemporaries. Let us see an end, 
they say, of this infernal misrule in the Turkish provinces: as soon as the 
Anglo-Russian-Constantinople question comes in, then we will deal with it; 
but we are no longer going to be active parties to the perpetuation of Turkish 
cruelty and anarchy, even if we have, as the cost of Russian advance, to 
pay for a large addition to our Mediterranean fleet. 

An important contribution to the great issue of our road to India, which 
underlies all discussion of the Eastern question in England, and colours all 
popular feeling about it, has been made by Sir George Campbell in his new 
volume.' 

His argument is of this kind :— 

‘‘ Granted that it may be possible that any one of several Powers, or 
two or three Powers combined, might, in the case of war, interrupt the 
traffic by the Suez Canal; we should not be ruined by that after all, nor 
would our hold of India be very seriously endangered. The Suez Canal is 
not the only route to India. There is the Cape route, which we have used, 
and which we may well use again. I don’t think it is quite understood 
what the difference between the two routes really is. I believe that, 
taking Bombay as the nearest point, it is a question between a distance of 
7,000 and 11,000 miles—a difference of say 4,000 miles. Certainly not by 
any calculation can the difference be made more than 5,000 miles, or twenty 
days’ run by a good steamer. Three weeks’ steaming then may be set 
down as the extreme difference between the route by the Cape and the 
route by Gibraltar and the Suez Canal. I put it so, but really the differ- 
ence is not quite so much. No doubt it might cost something more to send 
our troops by the Cape route ; but we have a very great abundance of fine 
ocean steamers, quite enough to carry all the troops that we should ever 
have available to send to India, if on occasion there should be a necessity 
to send them. And if now and again in extreme necessity we have to pay 
a little more for transport, and to use a route three weeks longer, what 
then? India is not a petty colony to be taken by a coup-de-main; it is a 
great military empire, with large resources in itself, and with the means of 
providing almost all military material in itself. If we cannot hold out for 
an additional three weeks while troops are coming round the Cape, our hold 
of the empire must be so weak that we had better give it up. How long 
does it take Russia to send troops into the heart of Turkistan? I take it, 


a period compared to which the voyage of our troops round the Cape would 
be a trifle.” 


(1) “Handy Book on the Eastern Question,’ Murray, 1876. 
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‘ 


If such reasoning prevails, and acquires a firm hold on public opinion, 
the occupation of our war faction will be gone for years to come. 

It is fairly to be hoped that the Ministry, in spite of its chief, now really 
understands the mind of the people, and that Lord Salisbury, while working 
with all skill and energy for the maintenance of peace, is prepared to stretch 
his notion of an adequate guarantee to the oppressed populations, beyond 
anything that Lord Derby seems hitherto to have sanctioned. So far as 
present reports go, it would seem that this is the case. After reaching 
Constantinople, Lord Salisbury took part in a series of preliminary conver- 
sations with General Ignatieff, as well as with the ministers of the Sultan. 
The result of these appears to have been an all-important concession on 
the subject of the guarantee. The English government assents to being a 
party to proposing to the Turk a superintendence of the execution of the 
reforms in the provinces, by a force from some small and unsuspected 
power, such as Belgium, Holland, Switzerland. To concede this is to 
concede all. Occupation by any foreign power whatever, by Belgium or 
by Russia, means that Lord Beaconsfield’s talk about the independence of 
the Ottoman Empire is eviscerated and hollow. Considering what the 
past theory of the English government has been, occupation could only be 
accepted now as the very last remedy where every other had failed, even 
if it could be accepted at all. In this case, supposing all the small unsus- 
pected Powers to decline the task which the Conference wishes to impose 
upon them, and supposing Russia to be the only available force for the 
purpose, what position can be taken against her,—the necessity of foreign 
supervision having once been definitely conceded ? 

If then occupation is necessary, and if, as is most overwhelmingly 
probable, the Porte will resist occupation, how can the sittings of the full 
Conference end in peace? It is true that there is said to be a certain 
reaction at work in Russia in the direction of peace. On the other hand, 
the Grand Vizier has been displaced in favour of Midhat Pasha, and 
Midhat represents not only whatever is enlightened and aspiring in 
Turkey, but whatever is most vigorous and confident. The optimistic 
theory that Turkey will yield to pressure at the last moment is in 
fact an unsupported assumption. The very decline of the war feeling 
in Russia—if it be a fact—is all the more likely to strengthen Turkish 
stubbornness or self-reliance. On the whole, therefore, the sanguine 
anticipations that followed Lord Salisbury’s arrival at Constantinople, 
natural as they were, look at the present moment as if they were destined 
to be decisively falsified. And they may be.so at any moment. 


The French Republic has safely passed through another of those parlia- 
mentary crises which must be constantly recurrent where the structure of 
the government is so curiously and elaborately artificial. We see what the 
system of checks and balances comes to, in a country where it has ‘not grown, 
but has been invented and imposed for the very purpose of preventing 
constant dead lock. The President is a soldier, and cannot believe that 
any one is so fit as himself to judge who shall be at the head of the military 
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administration. He looks upon himself, moreover, as in some way pledged 
in honour to the conservative side of things, and thus is not the neutral 
centre required for the working of a scheme imitated from our own 
monarchy. The Senate, again, is vitally unlike our Upper House 
in one all-important respect. The House of Lords in England repre- 
sents a certain conservatism of ideas, but still more the conservatism 
of property. It is the latter that makes the smooth working of the 
machine the supreme consideration with them. They have so much to 
lose, that the notion of any disturbance in the government is appalling to 
them. The French Senate on the other hand represents Conservative ideas, 
rather than property and material interests, and is therefore not kept back 
by such considerations as affect the English peers, from thwarting the Lower 
House. Then again our Lower House is as much a representative of 
material interests as the Upper; this gives each body an immense common 
ground with the other, and the stake of material interests is what steadies 
politics. The French Deputies—rightly enough—study ideas as well as 
interests, and as their ideas in the present Assembly are markedly pro- 
gressive, that they should come into collision with a Conservative Senate 
and a Conservative President is neither more nor less than inevitable. 
They cannot understand that the nation should have returned an enormous 
majority of liberals, and yet that they should be treated and should be 
expected to govern themselves as if they were not the great majority, but a 
very humble minority. Why, they asked, are we sent here merely to 
acquiesce in the timorous and inactive policy of M. Dufaure ? Why are we, 
who represent the direct wish and voice of the nation, to conceal our aims 
and spoil our measures, lest we fall out with the prejudice of the Senate, 
an artifically constructed body, representing nothing beyond manipulation 
and intrigue ? 

We cannot wonder that the history of the new Assembly has been a 
history of fret and embarrassment, nor can we venture to hope that the 
new Ministry will be much more stable than the old. The fall of the Dufaure 
cabinet seems to have been due to curious want both of tact and of vigour. 
They were beaten on the proposal of a partial Amnesty in the Senate 
(Dec. 1), but the issue was a hollow issue, inasmuch as the President 
can do, and is willing to do, by his prerogative, what the ministerial 
proposal superfluously was to enable him to do by Act of Parliament. The 
next day—a date of ill savour in French history—the Chamber of Deputies 
voted by an immense majority an order of the day, practically to the effect 
that a member of the Legion of Honour, who should have chosen to be 
buried without the rites of the Church, is as much entitled to the usual 
compliment of a military escort as if he were buried with the rites of the 
Church. There can be no doubt that on all principles of freedom of 
conscience and religious equality the majority of the Deputies was perfectly 
in the right: the policy of General Berthaut, the War Minister, who decides 
the.question of the escort, clearly inflicts a social penalty upon a conscien- 
tious scruple. And itis, by the way, a circumstance worth noting that in 
respect of religious honesty and plain-speaking the French are in advance 
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of us. There are at least as many free-thinkers in the English House of 
Commons as in the French Assembly, yet we can hardly suppose a majority 
of the House of Commons going out of its way to protest in favour of 
men being buried without ecclesiastical rites if they should think fit; nor 
van we imagine the English House of Commons suffering a leader to do 
as M. Gambetta did the other day, when he avowed himself a Free-thinker, 
though he was speaking in favour of the mission to the Pope. It is 
on this account, because the French treat religious courage and abso- 
lute religious equity seriously, that they were right in making a protest 
against the infliction of any slight upon the religious convictions of the 
minority. 

The result of the fate of the Amnesty Bill in the Senate and the Military 
Honours Bill in the Chamber was that M. Dufaure considered himself 
snubbed and checked, and he resigned, to the great perplexity of the 
President, who has no taste for the nice refinements of a ministerial 
conscience. The President did his best to induce M. Dufaure to withdraw 
his resignation, and M. Dufaure was not unwilling. But it was too late. 
The Left were tired of M. Dufaure, and they were justified in letting it 
be understood that they resisted his return. The President was at his 
wits end. All kinds of modifications and combinations were proposed, 
but were hardly proposed before they were dismissed. M. Buffet advised 
him to dissolve. Another counsellor was for the formation of a Fourton, 
or strong conservative ministry, to be followed by an appeal to the 
country. The Due de Broglie, from motives which are somewhat 
obscure, was for still keeping authority in the hands of the Left. 
Human nature is not seen at its best during a change of ministry, 
and France for nearly a fortnight saw the spectacle of intrigue, 
self-seeking, and meanness, which is a familiar feature in parlia- 
mentary crises. The end of it was the elevation of M. Jules Simon to the 
post from which M. Dufaure had fallen. This is much as if the late Mr. 
Mill had been made Prime Minister in succession, say, to Mr. Roebuck. We 
do not mean to compare Mr. Mill with Jules Simon in the more important 
intellectual and moral points. But M. Simon is a sort of thinker, and he 
is a thorough-going Liberal. Personal considerations, connected with the 
events of February, 1871, make him disagreeable to M. Gambetta, but 
Gambetta is shrewd enough and patriotic enough not to let personal 
considerations draw him out of the courses of wise policy. M. Simon made 
a declaration which has been favourably received. He announced himself 
as profoundly Republican, yet profoundly Conservative; as devoted to 
liberty of conscience, while sincerely respectful to religion. This is excellent, 
no doubt ; such verbal antithesis exactly reproduces the real antithesis of the 
position, and is the true formula of conciliation. But M. Simon is too clever, 
too plausible, too dexterous, to make people take him for un homme sérieuzx. 
There are circumstances, however, in which consummate tact goes further 
than moral authority, and such appear to be the political circumstances of 
France at the present moment. The difficulties of the situation are 
immense. ll that can be said is that the appointment of a minister who is 
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in accord with the robustly liberal sentiment of the majority seems to be « 
distinet step towards lessening these difficulties. 


To turn to the other great Republic. The electoral colleges met on the 
first Wednesday of the month, gave their votes, sealed them and sent the 
certificates to the President of the Senate, who will open them on the 14th 
of February. Mr. Tilden is known to have 184 undisputed votes; Mr. 
Hayes has 185, but his number is only made up by counting 22 votes whose 
legality is disputed on the ground of disqualification of the electors from one 
state, and of invalid return from Louisiana, Florida, and South Carolina. 
The question turns on the authority and method of deciding the legality of 
these 22 votes. The Constitution provides no machinery to meet the case 
that has arisen. For a moment there was some excitement in the country, 
though, considering the importance of the issue, both sides showed remark- 
able temper and self-control. After a good many other proposals had been 
made for settling the difficulty,—including one of most equivocal expediency 
for transferring the matter from the Legislative to the Supreme Court—it 
has been decided that a Joint Committee of the"two Houses shall frame a 
measure for settling the difficulty. The result with which the best men of 
both parties are willing to be content, if it can be reached by some just and 
convenient means, is the return of Mr. Tilden as President, with Mr. 
Wheeler, the Republican candidate, for Vice-President. The chief object of 
human interest underneath all this party agitation is the effect that a 
transfer of power to the Democrats will have upon the negro population of 
the rebel states. If the Democratic government should prove to be what 
there is too much reason to expect, a silent accomplice in a system of 
terrorism of the Blacks by the Whites, then the election of Mr. Tilden will 
be a great misfortune. At the same time, it cannot be said that the 
Republicans have been so successful in dealing with the new society in the 
South, as to make it unreasonable in the American people to wish to try 
the experiment of the rival party. 


Decemler 23, 1876. 





